LOWLY TO LOFTY: THE HODAYOT’S 
USE OF LITURGICAL TRADITIONS TO 
SHAPE SECTARIAN IDENTITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Summary 


The Hodayot’s signature feature is the hymnist’s thanksgiving for his 
election by divine grace and elevation from a base, sinful spirit to a state of 
purification, heavenly knowledge, and common lot with the angels. The pre- 
sent paper shows how, in creating this feature, the hodayot adapt and juxtapose 
two divergent liturgical traditions—those of penitential prayer (Part 1) and of 
praying with the angels (Part 2). The final part of the paper (Part 3) demon- 
strates that the same strategy is adopted at the editorial level of the 1QH?* and 
4QH? manuscripts. These manuscripts build to a numinous climax by increas- 
ing the intensity of joint human-angelic praise toward their conclusion, capped 
by the penultimate Self-Glorification Hymn. At the same time, they keep the 
penitential motifs and the election/human baseness dialectic in view to the end. 
Hence, the liturgical traditions of penitential prayer and praying with the 
angels are used, at the editorial as well as the compositional stages, to magnify 
the sense of privileged elevation from a base, sinful state to the sublime state 
of communion with the angels in singing God’s praise together. 


hymnist’s thanksgiving for his election by divine grace and ele- 

vation from a base, sinful spirit to a state of purification, hea- 
venly knowledge, and common lot with the angels. This characteriza- 
tion has stood the test of time even as recent scholarship has nuanced 
the categorization of Community Hymns (CH) and Teacher Hymns 
(TH), their groupings within the large 1QHodayot* manuscript, and 
their distribution among the various AQHodayot* collections. (1) 


sk Hodayot’s signature feature is widely recognized to be the 


(1) See Eileen Schuller, “4QHodayot** and 4QpapHodayot!: Introduction,” in 
Qumran Cave 4 XX Poetical and Liturgical Texts, Part 2 (ed. E. Chazon et al.; DJD 29; 
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The present study sets out to show how, in creating this signature 
feature, the hymns enlist two very different liturgical traditions from 
opposite ends of the spectrum of religious experience—lowliness and 
loftiness. The first tradition, engendering an experience of lowly sin- 
fulness, is that of penitential prayer, whereas the second, fostering 
a sublime experience, is that of praying with the angels. Beyond what 
the hymns’ sectarian adaptation of each liturgical tradition contri- 
butes to the audience’s religious experience and self-understanding, 
it is the artful juxtaposition of these two traditions—both at the com- 
positional level of individual hymns and at the editorial level of some 
hodayot collections—that enhances the sense of elevation from the 
lowliness of a sinful being to the loftiness of being in the company 
of angels. 

To illustrate this authorial strategy and purpose, I have chosen the 
exemplary case of the use, adaptation, and juxtaposition of both litur- 
gical traditions in the Community Hymn in 1QH*19:6-20:6. (2) After 
demonstrating how these traditions are deployed in this hymn and 
facilitate the exaltation experience depicted in it, I shall conclude by 
considering how the editors of the 1QH* and 4QH? collections fol- 
lowed this approach in building to a numinous climax toward the end 
of these two manuscripts. 


Penitential Prayer in 1QH? 19:6-20:6 


Penitential prayer has been a major topic of recent liturgical 
research, most comprehensively in the three volume study entitled 


Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 69-75 (her edition of the six copies is on pp. 77-232), 
and Angela Kim Harkins, “A New Proposal for Thinking about 1QH* Sixty Years 
after its Discovery,” in Qumran Cave 1 Revisited: Texts from Cave 1 Sixty Years 
after Their Discovery: Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of the IOQS in Ljubljana 
(ed. D. Parry et al; STDJ 91; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 101-34. The salient points for 
the present article are: 1) 1QH* contains three blocks of material — CH I (1:1-8:41), 
TH (9:1-17:36), CH II (17:38-28:42, for 17:38-19:5 see Harkins, ibid., 104); 2) of 
the Cave 4 copies, only 4QH? resembles the 1QH® collection in juxtaposing TH and 
CH (the order is also the same; Harkins concludes that CH I was a later addition to 
1QH* and was never in the older 4QH° copy); and 3) among the different collections 
some only had TH (4QH**) and at least one only CH (4QH®, where the order of the 
hymns differs from that in 1QH* and 4QH°; 1QH and 4QH** each preserve only 
part of one hymn). I thank Eileen Schuller for her helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 

(2) This hymn also appears in 4QH? (frg. 12 i 1-5, ii 1-2) and at the beginning 
of 4QH* (1:1-2:17; see DJD 29:86-87, 126-27). The 4QHodayot texts are quoted 
from DJD 29 (n. 1 above), and 1QH* from the edition by Hartmut Stegemann with 
Eileen Schuller, trans. of texts by Carol Newsom, /QHodayot* with Incorporation of 
1QHodayot’ and 4QHodayot*t (DID 40; Oxford: Clarendon, 2009). 
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Seeking the Favor of God. (3) The working definition set forth by 
Rodney Werline in the first of those volumes is a good starting point 
for the present study as well: 


Penitential prayer is a direct address to God in which an individual, 
group, or an individual on behalf of a group confesses sins and petitions 
for forgiveness as an act of repentance. (4) 


Several additional, related motifs that are usually counted as typi- 
cal features of penitential prayer include: a petition for removal of the 
difficulty plaguing the petitioner(s), a declaration of divine justice 
(Tziduk ha-Din/Gerichtsdoxologie), recollection of Israel’s past sins 
often contrasted with God’s mercies, and recitation of the thirteen 
divine attributes (Exod 34:6-7). The primary biblical and apocryphal 
exemplars of this genre include Ezra 9:6-15, Neh 1:5-11 and 9:5-37, 
Dan 9:4-19, Bar 1:5-3:8, the Prayer of Azariah in LXX Dan 3:2[25]- 
2[45], 3 Macc 2:1-20, and the Greek Prayer of Manasseh. 

The renewed interest in penitential prayer precisely during the 
years when all of the Dead Sea Scrolls were becoming accessible natu- 
rally begged the question of the presence of such prayers in the Qumran 
corpus. Ostensibly, given its deterministic worldview and firm belief 
in its members’ predestined election by grace, one would not expect 
the Qumran community to resort to petitionary prayer of any kind let 
alone for forgiveness of sin. (5) Yet, not only were these sectarians 
familiar with biblical penitential prayers and a good number of extra- 
biblical penitential prayers of non-Qumranic origin (e.g., the weekday 
prayers in the Words of the Luminaries, some of the annual Festival 
Prayers, 4QCommunal Confession, 11QPs* Plea for Deliverance, and 


(3) Mark J. Boda, Daniel K. Falk, and Rodney A. Werline, eds., Seeking the 
Favor of God Volume 1, The Origins of Penitential Prayer in Second Temple Juda- 
ism; Volume 2, The Development of Penitential Prayer in Second Temple Judaism; 
Volume 3, The The Impact of Penitential Prayer beyond Second Temple Judaism 
(SBLELJ 21, 22, 23; Atlanta: SBL, 2006, 2007, 2008). 

(4) “Defining Penitential Prayer,” in Seeking the Favor of God Volume 1, xv. 
See also Rodney A. Werline, Penitential Prayer in Second Temple Judaism: The 
Development of a Religious Institution (SBLELJ 13: Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998), 
2-3 and Mark J. Boda, Praying the Tradition: The Origin and Use of Tradition in 
Nehemiah 9 (BZAW 277; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999), 28-29. 

(5) On this issue see, for example, Eileen M. Schuller, “Petitionary Prayer and 
the Religion of Qumran,” in Religion in the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. J. J. Collins and 
R. A. Kugler; Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2000), 29-45, and Daniel K. Falk, “Petition and Ideology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in Prayer and Poetry in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature: Essays 
in Honor of Eileen Schuller on the Occasion of Her 65" Birthday (ed. J. Penner, 
K. M. Penner, and C. Wassen; STDJ 98; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 135-59. 
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4Q381’s Prayer of Manasseh), they also appropriated the liturgical 
tradition of penitential prayer in fashioning their own distinctively 
sectarian prayers such as the covenant renewal liturgy, the purification 
liturgies in 4Q512/414, and the hodayot. (6) Here it is important to dis- 
tinguish between penitential prayers proper and generically different 
texts that avail themselves of penitential motifs for their own purposes. 
The hodayot fall into the latter category and unraveling their use of 
penitential prayer will perforce contribute to a deeper understanding of 
these sectarian thanksgiving hymns. 

The hymn chosen for the present study, 1QH* 19:6-20:6, employs 
at least four or five characteristic features of penitential prayer and does 
so repeatedly in most, but significantly not in all, of its verses. (7) The 
list below itemizes the penitential elements found in this hymn; it is 
arranged in descending order from the most to least distinctive of 
penitential prayer. For each item, I point out both the use and the 
adaptation by this hymn. 


1. Confession of Sin: The hymnist acknowledges the state of 
sin, impurity, guilt, and perversity of spirit from which he has been 
purified by God’s grace (19:13-15). This acknowledgement is tanta- 
mount to a confession of sin but, unlike the latter’s active function in 
penitential prayer as a catalyst for change, here purification from sin 
is brought about not by merit of confession and repentance but exclu- 
sively by divine favor. Also typical of the hodayot is the lament over 
the inherent human condition of sinfulness and guilt that abides until 
the eschatological end of all iniquity (19:22-25). 

2. Petition for Forgiveness — A wish for mercy and forgiveness 
is coupled with the hymnist’s petition for his purification, “cleanse 
me in Your righteousness. For just as I waited for Your goodness, 
so I hope in Your mercy and [Your] forgiveness” (19:33-34, au 
[Aa]nim mps aoon... nnp). (8) God’s forgiveness and 


(6) For the non-Qumranic origin of the prayers listed parenthetically, see Eileen 
M. Schuller, “Prayers and Psalms from the Pre-Maccabean Period,” DSD 13 (2006) 
306-18. A number of the sectarian penitential texts are discussed in tandem by Werline, 
Penitential Prayer, 135-44, and Daniel K. Falk, “Scriptural Inspiration for Penitential 
Prayers in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Seeking the Favor of God Volume 2, 127-57 (see 
also the articles by Russell C. D. Arnold, “Repentance and the Qumran Covenant 
Ceremony;” Esther G. Chazon, “The Words of theLuminaries and Penitential Prayer 
in Second Temple Times,” and Bilhah Nitzan, “Traditional and Atypical Motifs in 
Penitential Prayers from Qumran,” ibid., 159-208). 

(7) For instance, the verses that describe communion with the angels (19: 16-17) 
and the eschatological praise after evil has ceased (19:25-30) are devoid of penitential 
elements. 

(8) Here I follow the versification and translation by M. Wise, M. Abegg, 
E. Cook with N. Gordon in The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader Part 5: Poetic and Liturgical 
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compassion toward his elect as well as their purification from sin were 
acknowledged earlier (19:12-13). The speaker’s request for further 
purification and forgiveness would appear to arise from his sense of 
being party, despite his election, to humanity’s base, sinful nature 
during the pre-eschatological era. 

3. Repentance — The single occurrence of the word “return” 
in this hymn (the nominal form in 19:23) may refer to returning 
from sin, or to mortals’ return to dust. (9) The first meaning would 
tie into the stanza’s lament over human sinfulness until the eschaton 
(19:22-25) by bemoaning the distance from sin to repentance; the 
second, by extending the lament to human mortality. In any case, 
other verses of this hymn clearly refer to the chosen’s forgiveness 
and cleansing from sin (19:12-13, see above), and these motifs as 
well as repentance per se feature in other hymns with a similar sec- 
tarian adaptation (see especially 1QH®* 8:22-37, which includes the 
expression TON oaw[n, “those who have returned to You,” and also 
1QH* 6:25, 14:6 for the epithet ywa iw, “those who repent of 
transgression;” for the penitential idea but without the term “return” 
see, for example, 4:29-37). 

4. Declaration of divine justice: “To You is righteousness” 
(787 137, 19:21; cf. np78n 7272 in 19:10) is a standard liturgical 
formula for this declaration and the one favored by the hodayot. (10) 


Texts (ed. D W. Parry & E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 55, which I think better reflect 
the Hebrew both for the sequence of the verbs and the prepositional suffixes affixed 
to the nouns (for this versification, see also Jacob Licht, The Thanksgiving Scroll 
(Jerusalem: Bialik, 1957), 168 [in Hebrew]; cf. 4Q504 17:9-11 for a double object 
split by an intervening relative clause rather than the main verb). The translation in 
DJD 40:248-49 also has a petition for purification and a hope for God’s mercy but the 
mention of God’s forgiveness is taken as the start of the next verse and, therefore, as 
an attribute acknowledged rather than directly requested: “purify me by your right- 
eousness. Even as I waited for your goodness, so for your kindness I hope. By your 
forgiveness[s] you relieve my pains, and in my troubles you comfort me, for I depend 
on your compassion.” 

(9) The interpretation of “return” as referring to human mortality is still plausi- 
ble although improved readings and the overlap with 4QH* 1:3 show that the construct 
wN nnw, “return of humanity,” was not followed by 2%, “dust,” as previously 
assumed (see now DJD 29:89-90 and DJD 40:241, 246). For the hodayot’s use of 
multiple meanings of the root 21% even within the same hymn see, for example, 
1QH?* 8:35-36, 14:9-27, and 20:23-34. 

(10) Esther G. Chazon, “Tradition and Innovation in Sectarian Religious 
Poetry,” in Prayer and Poetry, 55-67, esp. the tables on pp. 57-59. For this formula 
in penitential prayers see Dan 9:7, Words of the Luminaries 19:4-5, and the liturgy 
for the Ten Days of Repentance in the earliest Jewish prayer books — the ninth century 
Seder Rav ‘Amram Ga’on (ed. D. Goldschmidt; Jerusalem: Mossad Harav Kook, 1971), 
145 (in Hebrew), and the tenth century Siddur R. Sa‘adja Ga’on (ed. I. Davidson, 
S. Assaf, and B. I. Joel; Jerusalem: Mekize Nirdamim, 1941), 343-45 (in Hebrew). 
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It functions in Jewish penitential prayers as an acknowledgement of 
the justice of the punishment meted out to the worshipper(s) for sin. 
In contrast, this hymn as well as all the other hodayot that employ this 
penitential element turn the declaration completely around so that it 
now acknowledges God’s righteousness in his merciful deeds, inclu- 
ding granting forgiveness to his chosen elect (note the subsequent 
words in 19:10-13, 21). (11) Furthermore, the clause “for you have 
done all these things,” which summarizes the punishment in classical 
penitential declarations of divine justice, is similarly recontextualized 
and atomistically placed near the end of this hymn (19:36, see below). 

5. Recitation of the thirteen divine attributes: The second of 
the three concluding blessings incorporates a typical liturgical rewor- 
king of the thirteen divine attributes revealed to Moses (Exod 34:6-7): 
“Blessed are you, God of mercy and grace, according to the great[ness 
of] your st[ren]gth and the magnitude of your truth, and the abundan[ce] 
of your kindness ...” (1QH* 19:32-33a). The additional attribute of 
“great strength” finds a precedent in Moses’ intercessory prayers 
following the sins of the golden calf (Exod 32:11-14) and the twelve 
spies (Num 14:13-19, cf. Nah 1:3). The hymn’s next two lines (19:33b- 
35) appeal to some of the thirteen and add God’s righteousness, 
goodness, and forgiveness (cf. Ps 145:7-8, Exod 33:19, Num 14:19- 
20, Neh 9:17). Such minor changes are in tune with adaptations of 
the attribute formula in liturgical and other contexts, including in 
the numerous penitential prayers that employ this formula to justify 
their petitions (e.g., Neh 9:17, Words of the Luminaries 15:8-12, 
Pr. Man. 7, 4 Ezra 7:132-140, 8:20-36, and the rabbinic and geonic 
penitential liturgies for Yom Kippur and other occasions). (12) The 
hodayot’s formulation per se is then quite standard, the sectarian 


For examples of other biblical Tziduk ha-Din/Gerichtsdoxologie formulae (esp. 
Neh 9:33) in the penitential prayers for the Day of Atonement and the later daily 
Tahanun service, see ‘Amram, 56, 160-67, and Sa‘adja, 24, 261. 

(11) For this adaptation in other hodayot see, for example, 1QH* 8:11 and the 
discussions by Nitzan, “Traditional and Atypical Motifs,” 190-91, and Chazon, “Tra- 
dition and Innovation,” 65-66. For the sectarian sense of 778 as “’graciousness,’” 
see also Carol A. Newsom, The Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and 
Community at Qumran (STDJ 52; Atlanta: SBL, 2004), 267. 

(12) The hymn’s breaking up of the hendiadys nx) Ton 29 (twice in 19:32-34) 
and reversal of the word order are also techniques frequently employed in adaptations 
of the attribute formula; see, for example, Joel 2:13; Jon 4:2; and Neh 9:17, 31. For 
the appeal by early penitential prayers to the first part of the formula that enumerates 
God’s mercy, see Mark J. Boda, “Confession as Theological Expression: Ideological 
Origins of Penitential Prayer,” in Seeking the Favor of God Volume 1, 21-50, esp. 
pp. 24, 41-43. For the later liturgy see b. Roš. Has. 17b and Richard S. Sarason, “The 
Persistence and Trajectories of Penitential Prayer in Rabbinic Judaism,” in Seeking the 
Favor of God Volume 3, 1-38, esp. pp. 11-12, 30-38. 


ecs 
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adaptation lying in the recontextualization into the context of thanks- 
giving for election by grace. (13) This hymn alludes to the attribute 
list twice more: in the second stanza (19: 10-12, note the parallels with 
IL. 32-35) and in the first of the concluding blessings (1. 31). The very 
use of concluding benedictions is another tell-tale sign of the hodayot’s 
indebtedness to both a shared liturgical tradition and contemporary 
liturgical developments. (14) 

The one basic element of penitential prayer that is lacking in this 
and other “penitential” hodayot (e.g., 4:29-37, 7:21-8:41) is a petition 
to alleviate the difficult situation brought on as divine retribution for 
sin. To be sure, the speaker and his audience consider themselves to 
be in difficult straits but these are not conceptualized as the punish- 
ment due sinners as they are in penitential prayer. (15) Although in 
the hymn analyzed here, the hymnist speaks of his anguish at knowing 
humanity’s sinful state until the eschatological end of all evil (19:22- 
25), he clearly identifies himself (and his audience) as the righteous 
elect (19:12-21, 25b-27a) and blesses God for relieving his torments 
and comforting him in his existential grief (19:35). (16) 

Indeed, a common thread in the hodayot’s adaptation of peniten- 
tial prayer is the speaker’s keen awareness of sin in his pre-penitent 
state and as the general human condition, on the one hand, and of his 
being mercifully raised up from that sorry state, on the other. Perhaps 
this keen awareness of sin, in the past and as a constant threat until 


(13) For this phenomenon in 1QH* 8:34-37, see Chazon, “Tradition and Inno- 
vation,” 63. 

(14) See Esther G. Chazon, “Looking Back: What The Dead Sea Scrolls Teach 
Us About Biblical Blessings,” in The Hebrew Bible and The Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. 
N. David et al.; FRLANT 239; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2012), 155-71, 
and idem, “Tradition and Innovation,” 142-43. 

(15) Although the statement, “In your anger are all punishing judgements 
(yal *vown),” (19:11) might be taken as referring to the trials and tribulations facing 
the elect (cf. 9:33-36), it is more plausible that it is not self-referential considering the 
sharp contrast with the next line (19:12) and the speaker’s identification with those 
referred to there: “but in your goodness is abundant forgiveness, and your compassion 
is for all the children of your good favour.” Note also the hodayot (e.g., 10:22-11:19, 
11:38-12:5) that convey the sense that the speaker and his allies suffer because they 
are the innocent, righteous ones persecuted by wicked, sinning enemies. 

(16) Note also Newsom’s comments about the “moral pain” vented by the 
speaker in this and other Community Hymns from knowing “that as a human being 
he is not capable of doing what he most desires” i.e., “to be conformed to the divine 
will,” as well as her observation regarding the “bifurcated identity” of the speaker of 
the Teacher Hymn in 11:20-37: “Although he must enter into the perspective of the 
wretched self in the course of the narration, the governing perspective remains that of 
one whom God has redeemed and lifted up” (Self as Symbolic Space, 261-62; see the 
discussion below for these perspectives in the Community Hymn in 19:6-20:6). 
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the eschaton, was the impetus for the hodayot’s choice of the peni- 
tential prayer tradition to give voice to this transformative religious 
experience. 

The hymnist’s clever manipulation of this liturgical tradition not 
only expresses but actually engineers a sea change from the breast- 
beating, sin/punishment stance of the classic penitential prayers to one 
fitting the Yahad’s deterministic world-view and sectarian identity as 
the elect righteous, purified and forgiven penitents (yWD *1%), true 
adherents of the biblical covenant, and recipients of divine grace. In 
the deployment of the penitential elements surveyed above, this shift 
was accomplished by having the speaker acknowledge the purification 
from sin, forgiveness, divine mercy and compassion already awarded 
him owing to his being chosen as one of “the children of Your (God’s) 
will” (19:12). Placing each of these elements under the rubric of 
doxological formulae—the typical hodayot openings, “I thank You, 
my God,” (19:6, 19:18) and, “I know” (19:10), as well as the liturgical 
blessing formulae (“Blessed are You, God ...” in 19:30, 32, 35-36)— 
further contributes to the rhetorical and psychological-emotional shift. 

In fact, the whole array of penitential elements is recontextualized 
and put into the literary and ideological framework of the speaker’s 
thanksgiving for his elevation from a mere “creature of clay” to 
one who receives divine knowledge and inspiration in praise and 
supplication: 


I thank you, O my God, that you have acted wonderfully with dust 
and with a creature of clay you have worked so very powerfully. 

What am I that you have [inst]ructed me in the secret counsel of your 
truth, and that you have given me insight into your wondrous deeds, 
that you have put thanksgiving into my mouth, pr[aise] upon my tongue, 
and (made) the utterance of my lips as the foundation of jubilation, 

so that I might sing of your kindness and reflect on your strength all the day. 
Continually I bless your name, and I will recount your glory in the midst 
of humankind. In your great goodness my soul delights. (19:6-10) 


Blessed are yo[u,] O Lord, for you have done these things 

and you have put into the mouth of your servant hymns of pr[a]ise 

and a prayer of supplication, and a ready answer (19:35-37, DJD 40:247- 

48). 

The phrase, “you have put thanksgiving into my mouth” is 
repeated in the opening and closing stanzas (quoted above), thereby 
forming an inclusio that underscores the speaker’s elation at his election 
as well as his utter dependence on God’s grace even for prayer. Ano- 
ther rhetorical, liturgical and thematic link ties together the opening 
promise to bless God’s name (19:9) and the fulfillment of that promise 
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in the three closing benedictions (19:30ff.), the last of which not only 
blesses God specifically for the gift of prayer but also globally, “for 
You have done all these things” (19:36). The last phrase represents 
the final and most radical transformation of a penitential prayer ele- 
ment in this hymn namely, from a typical reference to all the severe 
divine punishments in the penitential justification of divine justice to 
the hodayot’s thanksgiving for all the spiritual gifts “justly” awarded 
the hymnist and his community as a result of their election by divine 
grace. (17) All tolled, the aforementioned adaptations of penitential 
prayer, carried out on both the macro and micro levels, work together 
here as elsewhere in the hodayot to shape a religious experience of 
chosen, righteous penitents relieved at being raised up from human 
sin and grateful for being the beneficiaries of divine mercy. 


Praying with the Angels in 1QH? 19:6-20:6 


Praising God together, in liturgical communion, with the angels 
is the pinnacle of the elect’s exaltation. It is explicitly defined as the 
ultimate goal of the chosen’s election, purification from sin, and ele- 
vation from baseness to knowledge of God (19:13-17): 


WIPT? YWA WAN ANTV 12722 AN... 13 

oy man NOR a ay smn bya nawa aT mayin 129 129 .14 
mann my mana [mana] T0? onna nyn Saya 001% adwn .15 
[mn] > ay wonnad [abs nnn ty RAS ay 7a Taya wnn .16 
a ama Dyt as man .17 


For the sake of your glory you have purified a mortal from sin so that 
he may sanctify himself for you from all from all impure abominations 
and from faithless guilt, 

so that he may be united with the children of your truth and in the lot 
with your holy ones, 

so that a corpse infesting maggot might be raised up from the dust to the 
council of [your] t[ruth], 

and from a spirit of perversion to the understanding which comes from you, 
so that he may take (his) place before you with the everlasting host and 
the [eternal] spirit[s], and so that he may be renewed together with all 
that i[s] and will be, 

and with those who have knowledge in a common rejoicing. 


The liturgical communion articulated in this and similar hodayot pas- 


sages represents a particular manifestation of the broader religious phe- 
nomenon of praying with the angels. In my typology of the religious 


(17) See the discussion above on the declaration of divine justice. 
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phenomenon, I class this characteristic hodayot formulation as “form- 
ing one congregation,’ a mode of experience reaching a higher level 
of angelic association than the other two major types, which are ‘two 
choirs praying like the angels’ and ‘many voices harmonizing with the 
universe’. (18) Here I go on to suggest that this hodayot formulation 
is grounded in an existing liturgical tradition of joint human-angelic 
(two choir) prayer, which in turn is rooted in an ancient liturgical 
tradition of multi-vocal/universal cosmic praise. Furthermore, as the 
ensuing discussion demonstrates, both of these branches of the litur- 
gical tradition were known and used by the author of this hymn and 
presumably by other hodayot hymnists who speak in comparable 
terms of praising God with the angels. 

The ancient tradition of universal cosmic praise is palpable in 
hymns that invite all created beings, in heaven as well as on earth, to 
praise their creator as do Pss 103 and 148, the Sabbath song in the 
Words of the Luminaries, and the Song of the Three Young Men in the 
Greek additions to the Book of Daniel. At least the first three hymns 
would have been known to the hodayot authors and of them, the 
Words of the Luminaries—found in Cave 4 but pre-Qumranic in ori- 
gin—clearly indicates a liturgical function for its hymn in communal 
Sabbath worship, thereby pointing to ongoing liturgical use of univer- 
sal cosmic praise during the latter half of the Second Temple period. (19) 
An echo of such praise, couched in the typical style of repeating the 
word “all>,” can be heard in the stanza of this hodaya that describes 
the eschatological praise (19:25-30): 


Then I will sing praises on the lyre of salvation, and the harp of jo[y, 
and the timbrel of rejoi]cing, and the flute of praise, without ceasing. 
Who among all your creatures is able to recount a[ll] your [wonders]? 
With every mouth your name will be praised. 

For ever and ever they will bless you according to [their] insight, 

[and at all timJes they will proclaim together with a joyous voice. 


(18) Esther G. Chazon, “Human and Angelic Prayer in Light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in Liturgical Perspectives: Prayer and Poetry in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Proceedings of the Fifth Orion Symposium, 19-23 January, 2000 (ed. E. G. Chazon 
with the collaboration of R. A. Clements & A. Pinnick; STDJ 48; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
35-47. Cf. the earlier binary typology set out by Bilhah Nitzan, “Harmonic and Mys- 
tical Characteristics in Poetic and Liturgical Writings from Qumran,” JOR 85 (1994): 
163-83. The mystical tradition and angelification in the unique Self-Glorification 
Hymn are discussed below. 

(19) A living liturgical or cultic setting has also been suggested as the original 
sitz im leben for the song incorporated into LXX Dan 3:51-90. As noted above, 
the Words of the Luminaries contains penitential, petitionary prayers for the regular 
days of the weeks; unlike them, is its purely doxological “Thanksgiving Song on the 
Sabbath Day” (4Q504 20:5-23:12). 
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There will be no sorrow or sighing, and injustice [will be found] no[ more. 
Your will shine forth for everlasting glory and eternal peace. 


Placing the universal praise in the eschatological era, when evil has 
ceased and only good exists, appears to be a deliberate move reflecting 
the hodayot’s sectarian view that until that glorious age not all animate 
beings but only the “sons of truth” worship God in truth. 

Although the hodayot tap into the time-honored cosmic mode of 
praying with the angels, the human-angelic mode that exclusively 
pairs human and angelic singers seems to have been more formative 
for the sectarian hymnists and, through the hymns’ performance, for 
their audience as well. The human-angelic mode lies at the heart of 
several liturgies unearthed at Qumran at least one of which, 4Q503 
Daily Prayers, demonstrates a continuity of tradition with the later, 
institutionalized synagogue liturgy. These Daily Prayers, probably of 
non-Qumranic origin, are to be recited communally each day of the 
month “in the evening” and “when the sun goes forth to shine on the 
earth.” (20) They are blessings praising God for the cyclical renewal 
of the heavenly luminaries. In them, the Israelite worshippers describe 
the angels’ similar astronomical praise “with us,” thereby effectively 
performing joint human-angelic praise together, at the same time and 
for the same purpose. (21) Another contemporary, and decidedly non- 
Qumranic liturgy partially preserved in a different text (4Q408) pro- 
vides further evidence of an active liturgical tradition of morning and 
evening blessings for the daily renewal of the heavenly lights and 
plausibly also for their reference to kindred angelic praise. (22) 


(20) For this scroll’s non-Qumranic origin see, Schuller, ““Pre-Maccabean,” 316-17. 
(21) Thanks to this liturgy’s formulaic character and the great number of frag- 
ments, its form, function, and content—including the corresponding angelic praise—are 
readily discernable despite the poor state of the manuscript. One choice example is: 
ae frgs. 29-32 (On the sixteenth of the month) 
. [When the sun rises to give light upJon [the ea]rth, they shall give praise 
[and respond saying, ‘Blessed be the God of Israel] 
8. ] [ light.’ They shall rejoice in[ ] 
9. [pralise Your name, O God of the ligh[t]s, for You have renewed [ sixteen] 
10. gates of light, and with [u]s in the joyous praise of Your glory, in the[ ] 
11. [fllags of night. May the peace of God be [up]on you, O Israel, at the ris[ing of 
the sun.’]. 
The translation is by Wise, Abegg, and Cook with Gordon, DSSR Part 5, 213. Those 
praising God “with us” are clearly identified as “hosts of angels” in other fragments 
(e.g., frg. 65). For the astronomical terms including “gates of light’ and ‘flags of light/ 
night,’ see Joseph M. Baumgarten, “4Q503 (Daily Prayers) and the Lunar Calendar,” 
Rev@ 12 (1986): 399-406. 
(22) The use of the tetragrammaton in 4Q408 indicates this text’s non-Qumranic 
provenance. As in 4Q503 Daily Prayers, 4Q408 gives directions for morning and 
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This tradition finds a later trajectory in the rabbinic Benediction 
on the Heavenly Lights and the Qedushah incorporated in the morning 
(Yoser) version of that benediction. The worshippers reciting the Yoser 
Qedushah describe the angelic praise at length, pronounce the angels’ 
words (Isa 6:3 and Ezek 3:12), and in some versions also state that 
God is blessed “in the heavens above and on the earth below” (e.g., 
‘Amram, 11-12). (23) Some sense of praising God like the angels and 
parallel to them is evoked but without explicit statements to that effect 
such as those found in the opening paragraph of the Qedushah in the 
‘Amidah service. 

In the ‘Amidah Qedushah the human congregants not only pro- 
nounce the angelic words but declare that they sanctify God with the 
three-fold sanctification of Isa 6:3 (e.g., Sa‘adja, 38-39, wi 
N°21 7 Sy nn nwwa ANT T? w>wn JS) or, in the other 
major version, that they crown God together (yahad) with the celestial 
entourage by reciting the three-fold sanctification (e.g., ‘Amram, 32, 
FAN 1 wow) nwy 072 am ny sap ay Toy nnan 7? wn IND 
N°21 °T by). The latter version resonates with the hodayot’s “yahad” 
language for joint praise (7:17-18, 11:24, 19:17, 26:10; cf. 21:9, 
23:30-34). Nonetheless, the hodayot hymnists move their audience 
toward a closer association with the angels that is repeatedly characte- 
rized as the joint station/7797 (11:22-23, 19:16, 26:36, cf. 12:22-26), (24) 


evening (frgs. 5, 7) and, “when the luminaries shine forth,” to recite a blessing that 
praises God for creating the morning/dominion of daylight and evening/dominion of 
darkness (frgs. 3+3a 5-11). Joint human-angelic praise ensues if the angels or the 
luminaries identified with the angels are the subject of the third person plural pro- 
nominal suffixes in frgs. 3+3a 9, “antay>” (“for their work/service”) and “anya” 
(“when they see”); consult Annette Steudel, “408. 4QApocryphon of Moses*?,” in 
Qumran Cave 4 XXVI Cryptic Texts and Miscellanea, Part 1 (DJD 36; ed. P. Alexan- 
der et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 298-15, esp. 308. However, if as Joseph 
M. Baumgarten proposed (“Some Notes on 4Q408,” Rev@ 18 [1997]: 143-4) human 
beings are the ones said to be observing and blessing God for the ‘good (day)light’ 
(l. 9) and for the ‘good (night) lights/stars’ (1. 11), then these lines would not refer to 
joint praise. 

(23) For the oldest Jewish prayer books by ‘Amram (9% c.) and Sa‘adja (10" c.), 
see note 10 above. The earlier rabbinic sources only refer to the Qedushah (t. Ber. 1:9; 
y. Ber. 5:3, 9c; Sof. 16:9); they do not provide a complete text of the prayer. 

(24) This sense of the term in all of these passages is one of a ‘cultic station,’ 
akin to the usage in 1 Chr 23:28 and 2 Chr 35:15. For a similar interpretation of 
the term and of the relevant passage quoted below (11:22-24), see Bjôrn Frennensson, 
“In a Common Rejoicing” : Liturgical Communion with Angels in Qumran (Studia 
Semitica Upsaliensia 14; Uppsala: Uppsala University Library, 1999), 48-50. The 
expression 72592 2%n15 is rendered as “take (his) place” in DJD 40:155, 248. Licht’s 
suggestion (Thanksgiving Scroll, 84, 163) that this expression refers to a position 
around the divine throne is better suited to the unique Self-Glorification Hymn (see 
below). 
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common lota (11:23-24, 14:16, 19:14-15), and united congregation/ 
ama nay? (7:17, 11:23, 19:14, 23:30, 26:13-14, cf. 12:26). This 
effect is achieved by reiterating these motifs in numerous hymns and 
by concentrating the full array in the Community Hymn quoted above 
and in its close parallel in a Teacher Hymn (11:22-24): (25) 


oy mayya aenn> 29 ywan anau myi mn .22 
mim ay ody L RY bem Daw a nay ay tra NI D'WVIP NIS .23 
DWYN Do TAY m>mxdpi apo mn Tma monw Sond nyt .24 


And a perverted spirit you have purified from great sin, 

that it might take its place with the host of the holy ones, 

and enter into community with the congregation of the children of heaven. 
And you cast for the man an eternal lot with the spirits of knowledge, 
that he might praise your name in a common rejoicing, 

and recount your wonderful acts before all your works. 


In sum, the hodayot’s praise with the angelic choir and in their 
company is rooted in an existing liturgical tradition of praying with 
the angels but also builds upon that tradition first and foremost by 
coloring it with the Yahad’s identity as a holy congregation that shares 
a common lot with the angels and envisions angels in its ranks. (26) 
In addition, for at least some of the hodayot hymnists, such an angelic 
communion would have been informed by the mystical tradition that 
underlies the Self-Glorification Hymn included in at least four hodayot 
manuscripts and strategically placed at the end of the 1QH* and 4QH° 
collections (1QH® 25:34-27:3, 4QH? fre. 21; in 4QH* 2:18-5:3 the 
Self-Glorification Hymn is well preserved and comes near the begin- 
ning of the scroll, right after the hymn analyzed above, 4QH° 1:1- 
2:17//1QH° 19:6-20:6). (27) 


(25) Almost all of these motifs are also found in the Self-Glorification Hymn, 
which is discussed below. For a list of the joint praise passages, see note 33 below; 
Harkins, “A New Proposal,” 119-21; and Philip S. Alexander, The Mystical Texts: 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice and Related Manuscripts (Companion to the Qumran 
Scrolls 7; London: T&T Clark, 2006), 101-3. 

(26) Besides the hodayot cited above, see also 1QS 11:7-8 in the hymnic 
conclusion to that Community Rule and the eschatological rules e.g., 1QS* 2:8-9 
and 1QM 7:6, 12:1-9 (cf. 1QS° 3:25-27, 4:24-26 regarding the eschatological 
priests). 

(27) The Self-Glorification Hymn is the only hymn extant in 4QH*/4Q471b 
(DJD 40:199, 421). There is a second recension (Rec. B) in 4Q491c, which might 
be related to the Hodayot (see Martin Abegg, “Who Ascended to Heaven? 4Q491, 
4Q427, and the Teacher of Righteousness,” in Eschatology, Messianism, and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls [ed. C. A. Evans and P. W. Flint; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997], 
61-73. 
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The Self-Glorification Hymn and the Numinous Climax in 1QH?/ 
4QH? 


The angelification depicted in the Self-Glorification Hymn puts 
this unique hymn squarely in what Philip Alexander has termed “the 
genealogy of western mysticism.” (28) The speaker boasts that he is 
the most exalted being even among the celestial entourage: “Who is 
like me among the heavenly beings? ...who by speech is similar to 
me, beloved (yedid) of the king, a companion to the holy ones? ... for 
[my] place is with the heavenly beings.” 

The supreme angelic stature claimed by the self-glorified speaker 
is extraordinary. (29) Yet, an analogy is clearly drawn between this 
singular yedid of the king (26:6) and the yedidim addressed in the 
subsequent call to sing praise (26:9). One can readily imagine the 
inspirational, uplifting effect on the audience that would have arisen 
from the liturgical performance of the poetic depiction of this indivi- 
dual’s experience coupled with the immediately following invitations 
to the similarly named yedidim to praise God with the angels. 

These invitations reinforce the same, by now familiar, motifs 
of the hodayot’s joint praise—singing in the congregation of God 
together (yahad) with the heavenly host (26: 10-11//4QH® 3:14-15) (30) 
and taking a station (ma‘amad) before God with the sons of heaven 
(26:35-36//4QH? 4:17-18). The last motif might have taken on an 
added, more sublime, perhaps even mystical, dimension when recited 
against the background of the self-glorified speaker’s claim, using the 
same term, to his place (ma‘amadi, 26:7) with the heavenly beings. (31) 


(28) Philip S. Alexander, “Qumran and the Genealogy of Western Mysticism,” 
in New Perspectives on Old Texts: Proceedings of the Tenth International Symposium 
of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 
9-11 January, 2005 (ed. E. G. Chazon & B. Halpern-Amaru with R. A. Clements; 
STDJ 88; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 215-35. See also Alexander, Mystical Texts, 85-90, for 
angelification in the recension of the Self-Glorification Hymn discussed here (Rec. A.) 
and for heavenly enthronement in Rec. B (see the previous note). 

(29) For a rhetorical understanding of this figure, see note 32 below. 

(30) Compare 26:27-28//4QH° 4:8-9 for the similar language of being present 
with the angels in a united congregation (Tm n7ÿ2 O°>N ny) applied to the image of 
‘the poor’ who are lifted up from the dust to the clouds. 

(31) For the term ma‘amad, see note 24 above. If Schuller’s reconstruction of 
[wa] pya in 26:10//4QH° 3:14-15 is correct and if it refers to the celestial holy 
abode, then this hymn might envision the yedidim as praising God on high. However, 
that expression could be an epithet for the congregation of the elect as in 1QS* 8:8 
(mar owtp wip pya) and as Licht (Thanksgiving Scroll, 172) suggested for 
1QH* 20:5-6 (see below). Other reconstructions are also possible e.g., [1123] pyn, 
“abode of glory,” (DJD 40:303) or, [aiw] pyn,” abode of peace” (for the latter, cf. 
“tents of salvation” in the same verse and 20:5-6, where #7]? pyn and ow pyna 
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Furthermore, by putting the account of this individual’s exultation in 
a participatory liturgical context as a prelude to his invitations to the 
yedidim and by employing some overlapping terms for the self-glorified 
speaker and these invitees, the audience could have been drawn up 
through the performance of this hymn to a higher experiential state, 
one that approximated—but I would maintain did not quite equal— 
that reserved for the self-glorified speaker. (32) 

The deployment of the Self-Glorification Hymn near the conclu- 
sion of the 1QH* collection was evidently deliberate and aimed at 
achieving the aforementioned goal: a climatic, most sublime expe- 
rience of angelic communion. In a similar fashion, the increase in 
joint praise passages and liturgical elements toward the end of this 
collection can now be recognized as part of the editorial strategy 
working toward this very goal. (33) Angela Kim Harkins aptly refers 


are alternate readings in synonymous parallelism with “tents of glory and salvation” 
(DJD 40:250, 254-55; the overlapping text in 4QH* 2:16 reads b]pw nya, see 
DJD 29:91-93). Unlike 20:5-6, where the immediate context is praising God “in the 
midst of those who fear you,” apparently referring there to human beings, the invita- 
tions to the yedidim here bring them into a symbiotic relationship with the heavenly 
“eternal host” (26:11). Frennensson (“Jn a Common Rejoicing,” 62) writes of the 
yedidim passage: “there is an overall atmosphere of immediacy in relation to the heav- 
enly world and its inhabitants. The earthly songs of praise are sung in a context where 
heaven is ‘tangible,’ not to say open. This is quite close to actually staging ‘liturgical 
communion with angels’, making it happen.” 

(32) See also Alexander, “Mystical Texts,” 85-91, 109-10. Such a hierarchy 
is, in my assessment, built into the rhetoric and goes hand in hand with what Newsom 
recognizes as the hodayot’s use of “the persona of the leader” as an ideal “model for 
the formation of sectarian character” (Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 196-98, 299, 
and 345-46). Cf. Angela Kim Harkins’ view that the Teacher Hymns’ “strong I” 
speaker is strictly a “rhetorical (rather than an autobiographical, historical) persona” 
(“Who is the Teacher of the Teacher Hymns? Re-examining the Teacher Hymn 
Hypothesis Fifty Years Later,” in A Teacher for all Generations: Essays in Honor of 
James C. VanderKam [ed. E. F. Mason et al.; JSJS 153; Leiden: Brill, 2012], 449-67). 

(33) In 1QH* joint praise is attested in one of the five extant CH I works 
(7:17-18); in three or four of the fourteen Teacher Hymns (11:22-24; 14:15-16, and 
probably 12:25-26); and in four of the five extant CH II works (19:14-17, 21:9, 
23:29-34; 26:5-7, 10-14, 36). Harkins also counts 15:33-34 but neither 21:9 nor 7:17- 
18 (“Thinking about 1QH°,” 110-22). To my mind, the latter unambiguously refers to 
singing together with mighty angels in the congregation of God and this theme as well 
as the hymn’s plene orthography, both unusual for CH I, together with the hymn’s 
location right after the Self-Glorification Hymn in 4QH* 8 i 6-12, suggest that it orig- 
inally circulated with CH II material; it now serves to unify the final 1QH* collection 
by adding liturgical angelic communion at the beginning too (see Chazon, “Liturgical 
Function,” where I also show the concomitant progression in liturgical elements, 
particularly blessings and first person plural language, which might have reinforced 
the experience of liturgical communion). As noted above, 4QH? is a similar collection 
although, as Harkins shows (ibid.), it seems to lack the CH I material; however, since 
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to this phenomenon as “an internal progression and intensification 
of the human communion with angels theme, culminating in the extra- 
ordinary composition that is popularly known as the “‘Self-Glorification 
Hymn.” (34) 

Interestingly, the increase in joint human-angelic praise toward the 
end of this collection is not accompanied by a commensurate decrease 
in penitential motifs. Although the self-glorified account by the singular 
“beloved of the king” seems devoid of penitential motifs, as one might 
expect, even the immediately following invitations to “the beloved 
ones” contain some penitential reflection: blessing God for lifting up 
those who stumble (26:15, 27-29), for making known his merciful acts 
of forgiveness (26:32-34), and for bringing mere “flesh” into a shared 
station and community with the heavenly angels, a formulation pro- 
minent in other joint praise passages (26:35-36; cf. 11:21-24, 19:13-17, 
21:7-9, and 23:24-34). 

Hence, in my assessment, this collection keeps the motif of 
human baseness and the latter’s dialectic with the election/salvation 
theme in view to the end, even as this cycle of hymns builds to an 
experiential climax of the loftiest communion with the angels open to 
human beings during the present era. (35) Maintaining this existential 
dialectic not only in the individual hymns but throughout the collection 
might speak to the listeners’ own inner life, increase their appreciation 


the beginning and end of 4QH? are missing, no conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the place in it of the hymn preserved in 1QHĦ° 7:12-20//4QR° 8 i 6-12. 

(34) “Thinking about 1QH’*,” 133-34. The placement of the Self-Glorification 
Hymn near the beginning of 4QH* (2:18-5:3) right after the hymn analyzed above 
(4QH* 1:1-2:17//1QH* 19:6-20:6) serves as an opening framework for that Commu- 
nity Hymn collection and should be taken into account when considering the editorial 
principle(s) guiding that collection. 

(35) Only a few words survive in Cols. 27-28 but even those include “dJust 
like me” and “ho]liness on account of [your] might” (28:11, 14). The steady increase 
in angelic communion passages begins with 1QH* 19:6-20:6, the Community Hymn 
analyzed above for its exemplary use of both penitential and human-angelic prayer 
traditions. Each of the two subsequent hymns (20:7-22:42, 23:1-25:33) that lead up 
to the Self-Glorification Hymn also contain several penitential lines as well as the joint 
praise passages cited in note 33 above (for a partial listing of the penitential elements 
in 1QH*see Werline, Penitential Prayer, 140). In this connection, it is also noteworthy 
that from the first occurrence of angelic communion in the TH group—in the sixth 
Teacher Hymn (11:20-37)—to the end of the scroll penitential elements are found 
in all but one short hymn (11:38-12:5; they are lacking in about half of the hymns 
preceding 11:20). My results are similar to, but not identical with, those arrived at by 
Harkins when she correlates Sara Tanzer’s data for Niedrigkeitsdoxologie elements 
in 1QH* with her own for angelic communion (“Thinking about 1QH*,” 119-21). 
They tend to substantiate Harkins’ observation (ibid., 111) that “the praise of God and 
images of heavenly beings naturally conjure up an awareness of the unworthiness of 
humanity and the thought of joining the angels underscores these feelings.” 
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of how far they have been raised up from human baseness and above 
other human beings, and heighten their eschatological expectations 
for complete purification and exultation in the future age. It also 
echoes and reinforces the movement from lowliness to loftiness in 
individual hymns while moving the audience experientially to a lof- 
tier place as the hymnic cycle proceeds toward the climactic angelic 
communion. An experiential progression from the beginning to the 
end of this collection does seem to be in play. 


In conclusion, the liturgical traditions of penitential prayer and 
praying with the angels, which represent opposite poles of religious 
experience, are drawn upon and brought together in the hodayot so 
as to magnify the sense of privileged elevation from a base, fleshy, 
sinful state to the sublime state of communion with the holy angels 
in singing God’s praise together, b*-yahad. The hodayot not only give 
expression to this lofty, uplifting experience but could actually serve 
to cultivate and fashion such an experience for members of the Yahad 
through the liturgical performance of individual hymns and of the 
entire hymnic cycle represented by the 4QH” and 1QH" collections. (36) 


Esther G. CHAZON 


(36) Given the early date of 4QH° (100-50 BCE, see DJD 29:129-31) and its 
composite nature, it is plausible that some of the hymns were composed and used prior 
to the settlement at Qumran, ca. 100 BCE. Furthermore, the possibility of use by 
related groups both before and after that event cannot be ruled out. 


THE BABYLONIAN LUNAR THREE 
AND THE QUMRAN CALENDARS OF 
THE PRIESTLY COURSES: 

A RESPONSE 


Abstract 


This paper responds to the theory that information, known as “X” and 
“dwq” in some of the manuscripts of the calendars of the priestly courses, 
4Q320, 4Q321a and 4Q321, is related to a group of techniques itemised in 
Babylonian astronomical texts, called the Lunar Three. It is suggested that a 
direct comparison is problematic and that possible Hellenistic influences may 
be discerned in the calendars of the priestly courses as well as in parts of the 
Aramaic Astronomical Book of Enoch, 4Q208-4Q209. The essay concludes 
that a new theoretical basis for researching the calendars in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in a comparative context is needed. (1) 


Introduction 


HERE is a polarised scholarly discourse about the meaning and 
significance of apparent technical references in what is plausi- 
bly a lunar cycle signified within three texts of the calendars 
of the priestly courses, the mismarot, (2) 4Q321a, 4Q321 and 4Q320. 


(1) The core of this paper was presented at the International Organisation of 
Qumran Studies in Ljubliana (IOQS), 15-19 July, 2007. I thank Jonathan Ben-Dov and 
Mladen Popovié for their comments on that paper in 2007. I also thank the reviewers 
of this journal for their valuable suggestions for the revision of this article. 

(2) For an overview and lists of calendar texts concerned and associated with 
the mismarot, see, S. Talmon, J. Ben-Dov, U. Glessmer (eds.), Qumran Cave 4. 16, 
Calendrical Texts (DJD 21; Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 1-2, 8-29; J. Ben-Dov, 
DJD 1, 4Q319: 200-13; A Lange and U. Mittman-Richert, “Annotated List of the 
Texts from the Judaean Desert Classified by Content and Genre: §1.4.1. Calendrical 
Texts Concerned with Mishmarot,” in The Texts from the Judaean Desert. Indices and 
An Introduction to the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series (DJD 39; ed. Emanuel 
Tov; Oxford: Clarendon, 2002), 133-4; S. Talmon, “Calendars and Mishmarot,” in 
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The reference to a probable but unknown lunar phase, dwa, listed 
in the priestly rosters of 4Q321a v (3) and 4Q321 i-iv, (4) and a 
nameless probable lunar phase that modern scholars have termed, 
“X,” in 4Q320 1-2 (5) fall on specified, fixed, different dates in the 
calendars of the priestly courses. The general consensus is that the 
terms refer to particular phases of the moon within the schematic 
364-day-year calendar because the time taken for “X” and dwq to 
be repeated alternates in a basic sequence of 29 and 30 days, the 
approximate length of a month. (6) Since the calendars of the priestly 
courses begin with “X,” whichever of the moon’s phases “X” repre- 
sents, so scholars adduce as shall be outlined, would mean that that 
was the lunar phase upon which the moon was created. Thus, that phase 
represented the beginning of the calendar year, the calendrical month, 
and the cycle of the priestly courses. 

The entire mismarot cycle consists of six years of 364 days each. 
In each year, eight months are 30 days in length, and four months, at 
each quarter: months 3, 6, 9 and 12, are 31 days’ long. The calendar 
begins on the fourth day of the week. The six years consist of two 
identical three-year cycles in which the pattern of the dates of dwg and 
“X” in years 1, 2, 3 are repeated in the same order as that in years 4, 
5 and 6. This interval would describe schematic mean lunar month 
lengths: the average length of the synodic month, that is, the time taken 
for the moon to return to the same phase each month is 29.53 days. 
The average length of the lunar year is 29.5 days x 12 months = 
354 days, which is attested in the mismarot by the apparent cycle of 


Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Lawrence H. Schiffman and James C. Vander- 
Kam; New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 1: 108-17; J. C. VanderKam, 
Calendars in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Measuring Time (London: Routledge, 1998), 
74-87. 

(3) 4Q321a. S. Talmon, et al DJD 21, 81-91, pl. 5; see also Talmon, DJD 21, 
13-36; J. Ben-Dov, The Head of All Years: Astronomy and Calendars at Qumran in 
their Ancient Context (Studies on the Texts of the Deserts of Judah 78; Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 208; S. Talmon and I. Knohl, “A Calendrical Scroll From a Qumran Cave: 
Mismarot B*, 4Q321,” in Pomegrantes and Golden Bells: Studies in Biblical, Jewish 
and Near Eastern Ritual, Law and Literature in Honor of Jacob Milgrom (ed. David. 
P. Wright; Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1995), 267-301 (esp. 297-8). 

(4) 4Q321. S. Talmon, et al, DJD 21, 65-79 (esp. 69-75), pls. 3-4; Ben-Dov, 
Head of All Years, 207-8. 

(5) 4Q320. Talmon et al, DJD 21, 37-50, pl. 1 (at 48-50); Ben-Dov, Head of 
All Years, 198-9. 

(6) See also M.G. Abegg, “The Calendar at Qumran,” in Judaism in Late Antiq- 
uity: The Judaism of Qumran: A Systemic Reading of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Vol 1. 
Part 5 (ed. A. J. Avery-Peck, J. Neusner and B. D. Chilton; 2 vols. Handbook of 
Oriental Studies: Section 1, The Near and Middle East 56. Leiden: Brill, 2001), 145— 
171; Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 208-14. 
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“X” and dwg although we do not know to which lunar phases the 
phenomena refer. 

The 364-day year in the six-year cycle of the calendars of the 
priestly courses does not correspond with the mean solar year of 
365.24 days. The scholarly debate as to whether or not the schematic 
364-day calendar was intercalated in order for the priestly courses to 
be aligned with the festivals in their seasons, that is, with a calendrical 
solar year of 365 days, and if so, how, is not covered in this paper. 

The textual statements of alternating 29 and 30-day periods 
between the monthly reoccurrence of “X” appear only in 4Q320 1-2 
and these fragments do not contain the references to the dwg dates. (7) 
The columns within 4Q321a (which is more fragmentary) and 4Q321 
containing the different calendar dates for dwg and “X” each month 
do not enumerate the time-gap of alternate 29 and 30 periods between 
the “X” phases. (8) 


Description of 4Q321a, 4Q321 and 4Q320 


4Q321a is dated to c.100-50 B.C.E. being a combination of “late 
Hasmonean bookhand” (c.50-25 B.C.E.) and “typical Hasmonean 
script” (c.125—100 B.C.E.). (9) It displays “signs of the typically clas- 
sified Qumran plene spelling.” (10) Its lay-out is similar to that of the 
younger 4Q321: the data run on and each new entry does not appear 
on a separate line, as in 4Q320. The spelling of 4717 which is uniform 
in 4Q321, varies in 4Q321a: col. ii 5: PT; col. v 5: Mp7; and 
col. v 8: 117. (11) 4Q321a is contemporary with 4Q320, but it dis- 
plays more similarities in its content with the younger text, 4Q321, 
bar the orthography of dwgq. 

4Q321 is dated to c.50-25 B.C.E. and, like 4Q321a, is classified 
as “sectarian”; (12) 4Q321 may be a later copy of 4Q321a in which 


(7) Talmon, DJD 21, 37-50, pl. 1 (at 48-50). 

(8) The Hebrew, 364-day calendrical scrolls represented by the priestly courses 
are shown in DJD 21, Table 1: 17-28. To follow the “X” phenomenon, see, for 
example, 4Q320 1 i 6-14, DJD 21 43-44 and see Comment and translation to line 6, 
on page 45 for the first line of the roster. It is essentially just data: “On the 5" day of 
the week [Thursday] of the service of Jeda‘iah [“X”] is on the 29" [of the first (lunar) 
month] and on the 30" [of the first schematic month].” Checking DJD 21 Table 1, 
page 17, one can see that “X” is marked on the 30" of month 1 and that it is 29 days, 
counting exclusively from “X” on day 1, Wednesday, month 1, and that the modern 
editors have reckoned and inserted “X” to enable us to follow the table. 

(9) Talmon, DJD 21, 81-91 (at 83), pl. 5. 

(10) Talmon, DJD 21, 83-4. 

(11) Talmon, DJD 21, 87, 90. 

(12) Talmon, DJD 21, 65-79, pls. 3—4 (at 68); Tov, Scribal Practices, 286. 
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the spelling of the term dwg has been standardised; however, the time- 
gap of 75 to 50 years from 4Q321a is interesting. 

4Q320 is dated paleographically to c.125—100 B.C.E. (13) and it 
is classified as “sectarian” by Tov, (14) although it is probably too 
early to belong to the period of habitation at Qumran. (15) The text is 
in a special group of seven or eight other texts which do not conform 
to “Qumran scribal practice.” There is an absence of the particular 
orthographic and morphological practices that have been ascribed to 
167 biblical and non-biblical, “sectarian” texts; for example, the spell- 
ings in 4Q320 are defective instead of plene, the latter being a charac- 
teristic of sectarian texts, so-classified. (16) Talmon noted that the hand 
is in “standard Jewish script.” (17) Not only is 4Q320 one of a small 
number exceptions within the scholarly classification of “sectarian” 
scribal practices, according to Tov, but within that small group it is also 
the oldest: all the rest fall within a time-period ranging from 50 B.C.E. 
to 30 C.E. (18) Further, it displays unique material features (the nar- 
rowest and longest whole leather sheets) and it has a special lay-out: 
each date for a priestly course begins on a new line (this may have been 
an elegant way of using the thin sheets), in contrast to other similar, 
calendrical texts in which the data run on. (19) 4Q320 is regarded as a 
possible “prototype” for other calendrical documents. (20) A further 
difference in content between 4Q320 and 4Q321a and 4Q321 is that in 
4Q320 3 i 13-14, a literary section, there is a summary of otot, the signs 
enumerated in 4Q319 (4QOtot) that is closely related to the literary 
prologue of 4Q319 iv 16-17. (21) Furthermore, the literary section of 


(13) Talmon, DJD 21, 41; F. M. Cross, “The Development of Jewish Scripts,” 
in The Bible and the Ancient Near East (ed. G.E. Wright; NY: Doubleday, 1961), 138; 
E. Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches in the Texts Found in the Judean Desert 
(STDJ 54: Leiden: Brill, 2004), 262. 

(14) Tov, “Scribal Practices,” 262 n. 320. 

(15) According to Jodi Magness, Qumran was not inhabited by the presumed 
sectarian community until 100 B.C.E to 50 B.C.E, The Archaeology of Qumran and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 65. She lowers the date to 
80 B.C.E. in idem, “Methods and Theories in the Archaeology of Qumran,” in 
Rediscovering the Dead Sea Scrolls: An Assessment of Old and New Approaches 
and Methods. (ed. Maxine L. Grossman; Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2010), 89-107 
(esp. 106). 

(16) Tov, Scribal Practices, 262, 286, 261-270. Tov; Textual Criticism of the 
Hebrew Bible, 107-114. 

(17) Talmon, DJD 21, 41. 

(18) Tov, Scribal Practices, 262. 

(19) Tov, Scribal Practices, 250. 

(20) Talmon, DJD 21, 39. 

(21) Talmon, DJD 21, 50-51; Ben-Dov, DJD 21, 214-5. 
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4Q320 1 i 1-5 (22) contains a possible reference to the rising of the 
full moon, a key text in the discussion of the meaning of “X,” now 
outlined. 


The lunar phases argument 


The scholarly conversation on which lunar phase is represented 
by dwq and “X” is wide-ranging and each Qumran scholar has a dif- 
ferent view to the next one; accordingly, a brief outline of just a few 
of the main schools of thought on the subject are now given. Abegg 
argued that the term dwg refers to the first lunar crescent, and that 
“X,” which occurs on the first day of the first month of the first year 
of the cycle, 17 days before the first dwg, would thus be the full moon. 
He supports this hypothesis with a discussion that according to sectar- 
ian theology, the moon was created full, and, hence, the months of the 
Qumran calendar began on a full moon, “X”. (23) For Wise, almost 
the reverse is the case: dwg is the full moon, and the month begins near 
or at conjunction with “X.” He supports his argument in the textual 
context of other lunar texts from Qumran, 4Q317 and 4Q503, (24) as 


(22) Talmon, DJD 21, 42-45. 

(23) Martin G. Abegg, “Does Anyone Really Know What Time It Is? A Re- 
Examination of 4Q503 in Light of 4Q317” in The Provo International Conference on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Technological Innovations, New Texts and Reformulated Issues, 
(ed. Donald W. Parry and E. Ulrich; Leiden: Brill, 1999) 396-406; M. G. Abegg, 
“The Calendar at Qumran,” 145-172; M. Wise, M. G. Abegg, E. Cook, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: A New Translation (New York: HarperCollins, 2005), 382-3; 396-7. See, also, 
J. C. VanderKam, Calendars in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 79, 84-6; J. C. VanderKam, 
“Calendrical Texts and the Origins of the Dead Sea Scroll Community,” in Methods 
of Investigation of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Khirbat Qumran Site (ed. M. O. Wise 
et al., ANYAS 722; NY: New York Academy of Sciences, 1994), 380-3; V. Gillet- 
Didier, “Calendrier lunaire, calendrier solaire et gardes sacerdotales: recherches sur 
4Q321,” RevQ 20 (2001): 171-206; C. Martone, “Some Observations on New Mish- 
marot Texts from Qumran,” in The Provo International Conference on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (STDJ 30; ed. D. W. Parry and E. Ulrich; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 443-49; 
M. Albani, “Die lunaren Zyklen im 364-Tage-Festkalender von 4QMischmerot/4QS°,” 
Mittelungen und Beiträge: ForschungenstelleJudentum 4 (1992): 3-47 (esp. 25); 
J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery inn the Wilderness of Judea (London: SCM, 
1959), 152 n.5; U. Glessmer,, “Calendars in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead 
Sea Scrolls After Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment (ed. P. W. Flint and 
J. C. VanderKam; Leiden: Brill, 1998-9), 2: 250-52. 

(24) M. O. Wise, “Second Thoughts on pT and the Qumran Synchronistic 
Calendars,” in Pursuing the Text. Studies in Honor of B. Z. Wacholder on the Occasion 
of his Seventieth Birthday (ed. J. C. Reeves and J. Kampen; JSOTSup 184; Sheffield: 
Academic Press, 1994), 98-120. M. O. Wise, “Observations on New Calendrical Texts 
from Qumran,” in Thunder in Gemini and Other essays on the History, Language and 
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does Abegg. Both Wise, and Talmon and Knohl suggest that the 
etymology of dwq, meaning “thin” or “observe,” was relevant to 
the meaning of the lunar phase concerned, whichever one it was. 
For Wise, the observation of the moon may refer to the observation 
of the full moon (dwq) until its disappearance (“X”), the time that 
the new month began in Egypt. (25) Similarly, according to Talmon 
and Knohl, (26) and Talmon, dwg refers to the beginning of the full 
moon’s waning in the middle of the month, and “X” to the night of 
total darkness at the lunar conjunction. (27) Stern states that “X?” 
“clearly” represents the last day of the lunar month, (28) in agree- 
ment with Ben-Dov and Horowitz on that point. Recently, Saulnier 
has argued that “X” represents the beginning of the triennial and 
sexennial cycles and, in a variation of Ben-Dov and Horowitz’s 
thesis (below) states that “X” is the last visible lunar crescent in 
the day-time sky. He suggests that dwq is a Babylonian evening 
astronomical measurement, that the day in the 364-day calendar 
begins in the morning and that the days of the lunar cycle begin in 
the evening. (29) 

It needs to be acknowledged that there is not enough informa- 
tion in the texts themselves for scholars to be able to progress from 
a position of informed speculation. If the texts were unambiguous, it 
is unlikely that there would be such a wide range of detailed scholarly 
positions. This paper will suggest that an even broader contextual 
basis than has hitherto been discussed needs to be considered. 

Talmon claims that the 364-day calendar used in the priestly 
courses “probably had its origin in ancient Mesopotamia,” citing 
an article by Horowitz in sole support of this contention. (30) The 
Horowitz paper draws an association between an “ancient Israelite 


Literature of Second Temple Palestine (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 
222-232. 

(25) Wise, “Observations on New Calendrical Texts,” 224—231 (esp. 230-231). 
See also discussion on Egypt below. 

(26) Talmon and Knohl,” A Calendrical Scroll,” 297-8. 

(27) S. Talmon et al, DJD 21; 14. Further discussions: Ben-Dov, Head of All 
Years, 239-243 

(28) Sacha Stern, “Qumran Calendars and Sectarianism,” in The Oxford Hand- 
book of The Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Timothy.H. Lim and John.J. Collins; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010), 237. 

(29) Stéphane Saulnier, Calendrical Variations in Second Temple Judaism: New 
Perspectives on the Date of the Last Supper Debate (SJSJ 159; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 
214-226. Saulnier’s arguments are discussed later in this paper. For the summary of 
scholarship, see 208-214. 

(30) Talmon et al, DJD 21, 3 n. 7: Wayne Horowitz, “The 360 and 364 Day Year 
in Ancient Mesopotamia,” Journal of Ancient Near East Studies 24 (1996): 35—44. 
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364 day year, which appears in the apocryphal books of Enoch and 
Jubilees, and in the writings of the Qumran community,” and an “ideal 
mean lunar year of 364 days... attested in Mesopotamia from the sev- 
enth century BCE onwards.” (31) The historical evidence Horowitz 
presents under the heading, “The 364 Day Year in Mesopotamia and 
Ancient Israel” refers to the calculation of the year in the ca. 1000 BCE 
Mesopotamian astronomical compendium MUL APIN ii 11-12 and 
16-17, whereby an intercalary month of 30 days is added every three 
years. (32) 

The equation of a 37" month intercalated after 36 lunar months 
presupposes that the astronomers thought that there was a 10-day 
difference between the lunar year of 354 days and the sun’s year, 
thus a 30-day embolismic month would make up the discrepancy 
between the lunar year and the solar year after three years. Hence, 
it is implied that the Mesopotamian astronomers understood the 
solar year to have 364 days. Horowitz draws the conclusion that the 
ancient Mesopotamian construct is an ancestor of what we find in 
some Dead Sea Scrolls: 


Although the exact relationship between the cuneiform astronomical 
materials presented above and the 364 day year in ancient Israel remains 
uncertain, the cuneiform evidence places knowledge of the 364 year in 
post-Nebuchadnezzar II Babylonia—a time and place where it would 
have been available to ancient Israel. Thus, it would appear that the 
Mesopotamian 364 day year is the ultimate source for the 364 day year 
found in the Apocrypha and Qumran texts. 


Britton shows that from the mid-eighth century BCE the system 
of intercalating a 30-day month every three years was recognised as 
inaccurate and the mathematics of intercalation underwent a process 
of refinement, and the possible assumption of a 364-day year aban- 
doned. (33) Furthermore, there is no evidence to suggest that the 
Mesopotamian 364-day year was adopted by the ancient Israelites 
(and preserved by them when it was clear that it was not accurate); 
nor that the calendar described in MUL APIN was a Vorlage of the 


(31) Horowitz, “The 360 and 364 Day Year” 35. 

(32) Horowitz, “The 360 and 364 Day Year” 40-1; H. Hunger and D. Pingree, 
MUL. APIN: An Astronomical Compendium in Cuneiform (Archiv fur Orientfor- 
schung; Horn: Berger and Sons, 1989), 94-5; date of MUL.APIN, 10-12. Explained 
clearly in John P. Britton, “Treatments of Annual Phenomena in Cuneiform Sources” 
in Under One Sky: Astronomy and Mathematics in the Ancient Near East (ed. John 
M. Steele and Annette Imhausen; Ugarit-Verlag: Miinster, 2002), 24. 

(33) Britton, “Treatments,” 25. 
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364 day calendar that is divided into 52 weeks and quarter periods. 
The schematic 364-day calendar of the priestly courses is arranged as 
a timetable with fixed days of the week, it has little in common with 
the treatise in MUL.APIN which has a completely different structure 
and purpose. Horowitz’s hypothesis is the main theoretical basis that 
has been put forward to root the origins of the 364-day calendars of 
the priestly course in ancient Mesopotamia, (34) but as there is no 
textual evidence to link these different mathematical, chronologically 
distant cultural constructions, it may be countered that this conjecture 
is too speculative, certainly as it stands. 


Summary of the structure of the calendar of the priestly courses 


As can be seen from the table of the calendars of the priestly 
courses (35) (for an extract of the first six months see Table 1, below), 
in every month dwg in is 13 days precisely from “X.” In turn, “X?” 
is alternately 16, and 17 days, from dwg in successive months. The 
days of each month of the calendar in which dwq and “X” occur, 
increase or decrease respectively by about a day every month or two, 
falling on different days of the week each month. Thus, they move 
around the calendrical cycle. The time-scale of 13 days from “dwq” 
to X and alternating 16 and 17 days from “X” to dwg may be related 
to schematic lunar phases in several ways. As discussed by Qumran 
scholars, 13 days could be the schematic time period from the waning 
full moon to the conjunction; or from the first lunar crescent to the 
full moon, and 16 and 17 days’ difference could be the schematic time 
period from the full moon to the first crescent of the next month, and 
so on. 

In Tables 1 and 2 below, the first six months of years 1 and 4, and 
years 2 and 5 respectively are displayed to highlight the main points 
of the structure of the mismarot. Table 1 replicates the visual recon- 
struction in DJD 21. (36) The phenomena “X” and dwg, the latter 
shown as “D,” are listed for each month in the schematic calendar. 
Years 1 and 4 both begin with “X” on day one, month one, and end 
with an “X” on day 30, as discussed above. They are the only time in 
the cycle that there are two “X”’s in a month, creating 13 “X”’s in 
those years. 


(34) An association is continued in Ben Dov, Head of All Years, 282. 
(35) Indicated by the letter “D” in DJD 21 Table 1. 
(36) Talmon, et al, DJD 21, 17-28. 
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Table 1: first six months of the mismarot 
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Month} day 2"day 3%day 4day 5*day 6" day 7" day 
1x 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15 16 17D 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 X 
Month2 day 2™day 3%day 4 day 5*day 6 day 7" day 
1 2 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17D 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 X 
Month 3 1*day 2" day 3%day 4day 5*day 6" day 7 day 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16D 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
20 X 30 31 
Month 4 1% day 2"day 3'day 4 day 5"day 6" day 7" day 
1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15D 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 X 29 30 
Month5 day 2" day 3%day 4 day 5*day 6" day 7 day 
1 2 
3 4 5 6 T 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14D 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 21X 28 29 30 
Month 6 day 2" day 3%day 4day 5*day 6 day 7 day 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14D 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27X 28 
29 30 31 
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Table 2, below is my original construction: In years 2 and 5, in 
month 9, there is a second dwg on day 31, creating 13 dwqot in those 
years. When the data from 4Q320 1-2 and 4Q321a v and 4Q321 i4 
are composited, as shown in the columns marked “D to D,” meaning 
from dwq to dwg, and “X” to X” (cols. 8 and 9) the phenomena 
together are alternately 29 and 30 days from the next dwg and “X.” 
Although 4Q320 1-2 states that “X” appears on the 29" day of one 
lunar month and the 30" day of the next lunar month and gives the 
corresponding day of the week, and day of the schematic month, the 
appearance of dwq also every alternate 29 and 30 days is not stated in 
4Q321a and 4Q321. I shall call this Pattern A. After the extra dwg, 
these probable lunar phenomena themselves then alternate by 29 and 
30 days with each other. This will be referred to as Pattern B. The 
column marked “Month lengths” gives the length of the months in the 
schematic calendar: either 30 or 31 days. Hence cols. 8 and 9 illustrate 
the probable lunar component of the scheme. 

The whole of years 1 and 4 (not in Table 2), and years 2 and 5 up 
until the second dwq in month 9 in year 2 and 5, follow Pattern A. For 
the last 3 months of year 2 and 5 and the whole of years 3 and 6, dwq 
and X follow Pattern B. (37) The column marked “Dwg to X” (col. 4) 
shows the fixed number of 13 days from dwg to X, and the column 
marked “X” to Dwq” (col. 2) shows the alternate number of 16 and 
17 days from “X” to dwq. The pattern of a fixed 13 days from dwq 
to “X” (col. 4) and the alternate intervals of 16 and 17 days from “X” 
to dwg (col. 2) are consistent throughout the six years, regardless of 
whether the number of days between “X” and “X” and dwq and dwq 
is 29 or 30, and whether those intervals occur together (Pattern A) or 
alternate (Pattern B). 

Such a rigid, if ingenious, formula has resonances of an ideal 
lunar geometry. The periods of 13 days and an alternating 16 and 
17 days added together total 29 and 30 days, as noted by all scholars 
on this subject. These calculations are made across 30 and 31-day 
months (col. 7). 


(37) In those years, there are 13 dwgot, and 12 X’s. 
(38) Reckoned from “X” in month 12, year 1 and 4. (9D; 22 X) 
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Table 2. Years 2 and 5 


Months ‘X’to Dwq Dwg ‘xX’ Extra Month Dwqto ‘X’ to 


Dwq* to ‘X’ Dwq lengths Dwq K’ 
1. 16 (38) 7D 13 20 X 30 29 29 
2. iy 7D 13 20 X 30 30 30 
3. 16 6D 13 19 X Sil 29 29 
4. ily 5D 13 18 X 30 30 30 
5. 16 4D 13 17X 30 29 29 
6. 17 4D 13 IX 31 30 30 
7 16 2D 13 15 X 30 29 29 
8 17 2D 13 15 X 30 30 30 
9a 16 1D 13 14X 31D 31 30 29 
9b íly 30 Alternate pattern 
begins 
Dwq to ‘X’ ‘X’ to Dwq Dwq to ‘X’ to 
‘X? Dwq* Dwq ‘Y 
10 13 13X 16 2) 1D) 30 29 30 
11 13 (22 17 29D 30 30 29 
12 13 12X 16 28D 31 29 30 


* The value ‘X’ to dwg (col. 2) is calculated from the previous month’s “X” 
date (col. 5): month-length (col. 7) minus “X” (col. 5) plus the subsequent 
month’s dwgq (col. 3) = 16 or 17 


The Lunar Three interpretation 


There is nothing intrinsically Mesopotamian or culturally specific 
about these apparent lunar-related numbers. However, the dates of 
what were regarded as key mathematical observations between the ris- 
ing and setting of the moon in relation to the rising and setting of the 
sun at specific times of the month, each month over the course of years, 
are documented in longitudinal Babylonian astronomical records. 

Ben-Dov and Horowitz claim that there is an equivalence 
between some Babylonian astronomical observational criteria, which 
were outlined in an article by Abraham Sachs in 1948 and that he 
called the Lunar Three, (39) and dwg and “X” in the Qumran 


(39) A. Sachs, “A Classification of Babylonian Astronomical Tablets of the 
Seleucid Period,” Journal of Cuneiform Studies 2 (1948): 271-90 (esp. Lunar Three: 
278 §16, and 273 §5 a, c (4), d). 
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scrolls. (40) Sachs’s article further expanded the categories of data 
pertaining to the moon’s position relative to the sun, terming these 
observations the Lunar Six. (41) Lists of Lunar Three and Lunar Six 
data are contained in different kinds of cuneiform astronomical texts 
dating from after the 7" century BCE until the Seleucid period. (42) 
Sachs’s definitions of the Lunar Three and the Lunar Six data which 
are repeated in astronomical tablets are itemised as follows: 


e The length of the month (29 or 30 days). This datum appears on 
tablets as the name of the month followed by the number 30, or 
the number 1. The 29-day month was recorded in the tablets as 
“30” (a “hollow” month) and 30-day months as “1” (a “full” 
month). Contained in the Lunar Three only. (43) 

+ NAN: the time interval between sunset and the setting of the first 
visible lunar crescent at the beginning of the month. In the Lunar 
Six only. An evening time interval (44) (this is the night of the 
first visibility of the lunar crescent). 

e na: The date that the moon set for the first time after sunrise around 
the mid-month that is, the full moon (45) (na is hereafter referred to 
as NA according to the convention by many modern scholars (46). 


(40) J. Ben-Dov and W. Horowitz, “The Babylonian Lunar Three in Calendrical 
Scrolls from Qumran,” Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 95 (2005): 104-120. 

(41) The Lunar Six, op. cit, 281; 273 §5 a ii; c 1; c2; c 3; c 4; d; Peter J. Huber 
and John M. Steele, “Babylonian Lunar Six Tablets,” SCIAMVS 8 (2007), 3-36 (esp. 3); 
H. Hunger and A. Sachs, Introduction to Astronomical Diaries and Related Texts from 
Babylonia. Volume 1. Diaries from 652 B.C. to 262 B.C. (Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1988), 20-23 [the series is abbreviated as ADRTB], 20-23; 
Lis Brack-Bernsen, “Predictions of Lunar Phenomena in Babylonian Astronomy,” in 
Under One Sky: Astronomy and Mathematics in the Ancient Near East (ed. J. M. Steele 
and A. Imhausen; Münster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2002), 6-18 (esp. 15); H. Hunger, “Non- 
Mathematical Astronomical Texts and their Relationships,” in Ancient Astronomy and 
Celestial Divination (Cambridge, MA: 1999), 77-98 (esp. 78-9; 91-96). 

(42) John M. Steele, “The Length of the Month in Mesopotamian Calendars of 
the First Millennium,” in Calendars and Years: Astronomy and Time in the Ancient 
Near East (ed. J. M. Steele. Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2007), 133-148 (esp. 137-144); 
see also references in Ben-Dov and Horowitz, “Lunar Three,” 106, n.13. 

(43) Sachs, “Classification,” 278; J. Epping, Astronomisches aus Babylon 
(Freiberg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung); and E. Weidner, “Der Dreis- 
sigste Tag,” Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 27 (1912): 385-388, noted in Steele, “The 
Length of the Month,” 137 n. 27. 

(44) Sachs did not give this interval a name but included it in the month-lengths, 
273 §5 a, [ #1. above] Sachs, “Classification,” 273; L. Brack-Bernsen refers to the 
datum as NAN to distinguish it from NA the time period observed mid-month in the 
morning, Brack-Bernsen, “Predictions of Lunar Phenomena” 6-18; she argues the 
measurement can be used to pre-calculate the month-length; Steele refers to the meas- 
urement as “NA at the beginning of the month,” Steele, “Month lengths,” 137. 

(45) Sachs, “Classification,” 278. 

(46) Ben-Dov and Horowitz, “Lunar Three,” 106, n.12. 
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Sachs itemised NA with three other mid-month measurements; (47) 
Brack-Bernsen refers to these four mathematical observations of the 
moon’s rising and setting in relation to the sun’s rising and setting as 
the Lunar Four (below). (48) Huber and Steele explain that the days 
of the month in which the four mid-month intervals occur depends 
on whether opposition takes place in the daytime or night-time. They 
also clarify whether the intervals are measured in the morning or the 
evening. (49) I have used Sachs’s order of sub-categories and Huber 
and Steele’s, and Neugebauer’s clarifications, sometimes with modi- 
fications, to point out whether the intervals are measured “near sunrise” 
in the morning; or “near sunset” in the evening or afternoon. These 
four time intervals are measured around the time of opposition (the 
precise full moon when the sun and moon are astronomically exactly 
opposite each other). 


e ME: the time between moonrise and sunset when the moon rose 
for the last time before sunset. An afternoon measurement, “near 
sunset” preceding opposition. (50) 

e  GEķ«: the time between sunset and moonrise when the moon rose 
for the first time after sunset. An evening measurement, “near 
sunset” after opposition. (51) 

e SU: the time between the moonset and sunrise when the moon 
set for the last time before sunrise. A morning measurement 
“near sunrise” before opposition. In one tablet Neugebauer states 
there is a rule that if opposition occurs at night, SU is determined 
by the preceding sunrise. (52) 

e NA: the time between sunrise and moonset when the moon set 
for the first time after sunrise (in the Lunar Three, as noted above, 
and the Lunar Six). A morning time interval “near sunrise” after 


(47) Sachs, “Classification,” 273);.0 Neugebauer, A History of Ancient Math- 
ematical Astronomy [abbrev. HAMA], (Studies in the History of Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences; Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1975), 538. 

(48) Brack-Bernsen, “Predictions of Lunar Phenomena,” 15. 

(49) Huber and Steele, “Babylonian Lunar Six,” 3. 

(50) Huber and Steele classify this as an evening measurement (op.cit), but the 
time interval is before sunset; Hunger identifies it as “a point of time in the afternoon” 
and that it is a logogram for “daylight.” Hunger and Sachs, Astronomical Diaries 121; 
Neugebauer, HAMA, 538. 

(51) Hunger states that this is the logogram for “night” and may be related to 
a phrase denoting “a point of time” during the first half of the night, Hunger and Sachs, 
Astronomical Diaries I, 21. 

(52) Neugebauer, HAMA, 538, see note 2; the case in question is ACT No. 201. 
See, O. Neugebauer, Astronomical Cuneiform Texts [Abbrev. ACT] (Institute for 
Advanced Study., 1* edn., Princeton: N.J-Lund Humphries, 1955), ACT No. 102, p. 234- 
36, figs. 48-50. Full discussion for calculating the Lunar Six: see ACT pp. 226-239. 
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opposition. Neugebauer states that in the same tablet there is a 
tule that if opposition occurs in the daytime, the measurement is 
determined by the subsequent sunrise. (He refers to this time 
interval as NA,). If opposition occurs at night-time, this measure- 
ment is determined by the sunrise preceding opposition (as with 
SU). (53) 

e KUR: the time between moonrise and sunrise when the moon 
was last visible before sunrise, towards the end of the month. 
A morning time interval; in both the Lunar Three and the Lunar 
Six. Neugebauer remarks that the “situation at the morning of 
the last visibility of the moon is only the mirror image of the 
configuration at first visibility but without calendaric [sic] 
interest.” (54) 


Ben-Dov and Horowitz claim that dwg correlates with mid-month 
NA and, “X” with KUR. The authors’ third comparison with the 
Lunar Three is the time difference of 13 days between dwg and “X” 
and the alternating 16 and 17 days’ difference between “X” and dwq; 
added together, these total 29 and 30 days. (55)They argue that since 
“X” falls on the first day of the first month of the 364-day calendar 
of 4Q320-4Q321a—4Q321, the calendars of the priestly courses must 
commence on the observational measurement denoted by KUR, that 
is, the last time the waning lunar crescent is seen before sunrise. (56) 


Lunar Text No.39 (BM 32327+) 


The interpretation of dwg and “X” in this hypothesis is based on 
a third century BCE Late Babylonian Astronomical Text (LBAT), 
“Lunar Texts: No. 39” (BM 32327+ 32340) containing data for 
31 years, from years 62 to 93 of the Seleucid Era (SE), that is, from 
250 BCE to 219/ 218 BCE. (57) The amount of data in five complete 


(53) Neugebauer, HAMA, 538. 

(54) Neugebauer, HAMA, 538. 

(55) Ben-Dov and Horowitz, “Babylonian Lunar Three,” 113-4; Ben-Dov, 
Head of All Years, 235-7. Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 208-19; J. Ben-Dov, Calen- 
dars and Years II: Astronomy and Time in the Ancient and Medieval World (ed. John 
M. Steele; Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2011), 78, 80-83. 

(56) The Hebrew, 364-day calendrical scrolls represented by the priestly courses 
are shown in DJD 21, Table 1: 17-28. 

(57) BM 32327+32340 (= Lunar Texts, No. 39) in Hermann Hunger, Astronom- 
ical Diaries and Related from Babylon, vol 5: Lunar and Planetary Texts (ed. A. Sachs 
and H. Hunger; Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
2001), 100-109. Preliminary description by A. Sachs, “Sirius Dates in Babylonian 
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years, about 240 months, are in tact. The cuneiform tablet contains the 
Lunar Three data: (1) the observations of the length of the preceding 
months, either 29 or 30 days, which are hollow or full months, respec- 
tively; (2) the date in the middle of the month after the full moon 
when the moon set for the first time after sunrise (NA); and, (3) the 
date when the moon was visible for the last time before conjunction 
with the sun (KUR). (58) The formula for the month lengths in “Lunar 
Texts: No. 39,” as stated by Hunger is “the 30” for 29-day months, 
and “the 1%” to show the preceding month had 30 days, as Sachs had 
described (above). Lunar Text No. 39 also contains observations of 
the dates of the solstices and equinoxes, needed to determine the year 
of the 19-year luni-solar cycle, and information about the appearances 
of Sirius, as do similar Babylonian texts from this period, known as 
the Almanacs. (59) 

According to Steele, in the Neo-Assyrian period, that is, about the 
7% century BCE, whether a month was reckoned to have 29 or 30 days 
depended on the appearance of the first crescent in the following 
month, since months were recorded as being hollow or full in retro- 
spect. He states the system did not always depend on when the next 
first lunar crescent was actually physically observed to denote the 
beginning of the next month. If the first sliver of the waxing lunar 
crescent was seen setting after sunset on the 30" day, the preceding 
month was reckoned to be a 29-day month. If the crescent was not 
seen on the 31" day, possibly because of poor atmospheric conditions, 
the preceding month was recorded as being a 30-day month as it 
would be assumed that the crescent had appeared. After the 7 cen- 
tury BCE in the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid periods, methods 
of predicted (that is, precalculated) sightings of the first crescent, when 
visibility was unclear due to weather conditions, were employed in order 
to create a workable calendar. (60) 


Astronomical Texts of the Seleucid Period,” Journal of Cuneiform Studies 6 (1952): 
100-112. For Babylonian and Seleucid date conversion see Chris Bennett’s invaluable 
tables online (retrieved August 15, 2012). http://www.tyndalehouse.com/egypt/ptolemies/ 
chron/babylonian/chron_bab_howto_fr.htm. 

(58) Hunger, “Lunar Texts: No. 39,” 100. 

(59) H. Hunger, “Non-Astronomical Texts and Their Relationships,” Ancient 
Astronomy and Celestial Divination (ed. N. M. Swerdlow; Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1999), 77-96; David Brown, Mesopotamian Planetary Astronomy-Astrology, 
(Cuneiform Monographs 18, Styx Publications: Groningen, 2000), 263 (the Almanacs 
are attested from—281 (282 BCE). 

(60) John M. Steele, “The Length of the Month in Mesopotamian Calendars 
of the First Millennium BC,” in Calendars and Years: Astronomy and Time in the 
Ancient Near East (ed. John M. Steele. Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2007), 133-148. 
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Interestingly, Steele compared the lunar-solar observations of 
NA and KUR in “Lunar Texts: No. 39” and found the data were only 
75 per cent accurate. He said other methods of calculating NA and 
KUR were used in different astronomical texts. The authors’ point, 
however, is not whether NA and KUR in “Lunar Texts: No.39” is 
accurate, but that the theoretical conceptual similarities between dwq 
and “X” and possible schematic versions of KUR and NA were alleg- 
edly imported into Qumran scientific-theological material. 

The day of the month that last visibility occurs in “Lunar Text 
No. 39” ranges from the 26" day to the 28" day in months of 29 and 
30 days. Unlike 4Q320-4Q321, there is no schematic pattern between 
or within the measurements of these time periods, and the month- 
lengths do not alternate. The authors point out that in the tablet the 
intervals between NA and KUR is usually 13 or 14 days; and the 
period between the date of KUR and date of NA is 16 or 17 days. (61) 
These time periods generally accord with the schematic intervals of 
alternate 16 and 17 day periods between “X” and dwg, and the 13 days 
between dwg and “X.” 


The numbers speak for themselves. They indicate that na is equivalent 
to dwq and KUR to X. (62) 


However, aside from not allowing for the solar-lunar rising and 
setting time intervals to deviate from the norm, which they do in the 
text, there is a question with regards to making a direct mathematical 
comparison. In Mesopotamia, the days were reckoned from sunset 
to sunset. (63) Yet, with the Qumran data, there is a view that the 
day began at sunrise, based on the order of “day” before “night” in 
1QS 9:26-10.11 and 4Q408 3+3a 8-10 (although “evening and morn- 
ing” occurs in 1QS 10.10b). (64) Ben-Dov rejects the scholarly view 
that the day in the 364-day calendar began at sunrise, rather than at 
sunset. (65) This complicates the theory because KUR and NA are 
both morning measurements. Thus, there is a further problem with 
positing that the month theoretically begins with the last crescent. 
The last crescent of the waning moon before conjunction rises in the 
morning before sunrise and sets before the sunset. Bearing this in 


(61) Ben-Dov and Horowitz, “The Babylonian Lunar Three,” 114. 

(62) Ben-Dov and Horowitz, “The Babylonian Lunar Three,” 114. 

(63) Steele, “The Length of the Month,” 136. 

(64) Summarised in E. J. C. Tigchelaar, “Lights Serving as Signs for Festivals 
(Genesis 1:14b) in Enüma Elis and Early Judaism,” in The Creation of Heaven and 
Earth (ed. G. H van Kooten; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 42. 

(65) Private communication. 
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mind, if the Qumran day began at sunset, not at sunrise, when would 
the ideal last crescent of the waning moon, have to be seen, theo- 
retically, in order that the schematic month is commenced? From 
the sunset preceding the morning of “X” or the sunset later the same 
day? 

The time of day that the phenomena took place was significant, 
although the last crescent is unlikely to be visible in daylight before 
the sun sets as the crescent would be hard to observe, theoretically, 
if the sun were still in the sky (although for an alternative view, see 
Saulnier, below). Hunger notes that sometimes the first crescent may 
be bright enough to be seen while part of the sun’s disk was still above 
the horizon, and that when that happened, the text would state, “(the 
moon) became visible while the sun stood there.” (66) According 
to Brack-Bernsen, Hunger and Walker if the last crescent was not 
sufficiently small prior to conjunction, the astronomers had to deter- 
mine whether KUR would take place the following morning. (67) 
(Note, that Neugebauer said that KUR had no calendrical signifi- 
cance {above}, probably because of the impracticalities of deter- 
mining when the beginning of a sunset-day calendar month, as was 
the case in Babylonia, could be set from an astronomical morning 
event). 

Recently, Saulnier, while accepting the basic premise of the 
authors’ Babylonian Lunar Three hypothesis, argued that “X” must 
be the day-time part of the last day of lunar visibility, rather than 
KUR, contending that “X” is probably the “last visible crescent 
which disappears in the day-time sky” and that it marks the end of the 
lunar month and the onset of the following lunar month. (68) He states 
that KUR is an evening time interval, (69) but the scholarly interpre- 
tation is that it is an early morning time period when the last waning 
crescent may be seen briefly before sunrise; the measurement period 
is the interval between the moonrise and the sunrise when the moon 
is visible for the last time. (70) It may be pointed out again that the 
daytime last crescent, if indeed, it can be ascertained, would be an 
improbable phase with which to begin a calendar, or calendrical cycle, 
particularly one with a sunset-day-beginning, which he suggests is the 


(66) Sachs-Hunger, Astronomical Diaries I, 22. 

(67) L. Brack-Bernsen, H. Hunger and C. Walker, “KUR—When the Old Moon 
Can Be Seen a Day Later,” in From the Banks of the Euphrates: Studies in Honor of 
Alice Louis Slotsky (ed. M. Ross., Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2008), 1-6. 

(68) Saulnier, Calendrical Variations, 216-221 (esp. 221). 

(69) Saulnier, Calendrical Variations, 226. 

(70) Huber and Steele, “Babylonian Lunar Six Tablets,” 3; Brack-Bernsen et 
al, “KUR,” 1, 5. 
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case with the lunar “X” and dwg cycle. The suggested phenomenon 
does not seem to exist in the Babylonian observational measurements 
possibly because viewing the last crescent in daylight might be more 
impractical, than before sunrise, when it is still dark. 

Saulnier suggests that dwg might correspond with other mid- 
month Lunar Four Babylonian time-intervals either SU or GE, rather 
than NA. (71) He states that these alternatives are both evening time 
intervals, (72) but, as pointed out above, according to Steele and Huber, 
ru Neugebauer, SU is a morning time period, measured “near sun- 

se.” (73) Although Saulnier’s suggestion that the 364-day calendrical 
at of 4Q320-4Q321 refers to a day beginning at sunrise and the 
lunar elements, “X” and dwg, relate to a day beginning at sunset is 
appealing, these dissonances confuse the argument. There may have 
been no need for him to rely on the Babylonian calculations at all. The 
problem highlights the need for an inter-disciplinary methodology in 
Qumran calendar studies. 


Previous scholarship on the Lunar Three 


A scholarly view by Assyriologists for the reason that certain 
time intervals were measured by Babylonian astronomers is that they 
probably had a divinatory purpose. According to David Brown, hol- 
low months were regarded as unlucky. (74) Furthermore, he argues 
that NA, the time-interval between the first mid-month setting of the 
moon after the rising of the sun (at full moon), had ominous signifi- 
cance. Brown states that if NA occurred on the 13" of the month 
it was regarded as malefic. It was a good omen only if the date of 
NA was the 14". (75) The NA time interval is reported as occurring 
in “Lunar Texts No. 39” on the mornings of days 13, or 14, or 15, 
or 16, or rarely, very early on day 12. The wide variations show that 
these recorded astronomical intervals may be more complex than 
an ideal of regularity with which dwg and “X” may be compared. 
In Year 65 SE (247/246 BCE), for example, the date of NA occurs 
on the morning of day 14 in 11 out of 12 months, with the interval 
occurring on day 15 in one month only (Month VI); (76) and in 


(71) Saulnier, Calendrical Variations, 221-6. 

(72) Saulnier Calendrical Variations, 225-6. 

(73) Huber and Steele, “Babylonian Lunar Six Tablets,” 3; Neugebauer, ACT 
No. 201, p.229; Neugebauer, HAMA, 538. 

(74) David Brown, Mesopotamian Planetary Astronomy-Astrology (Cuneiform 
Monographs 18; Groningen: Styx, 2000), 166 

(75) Brown, Mesopotamian Planetary Astronomy-Astrology, 166. 

(76) Hunger, “Lunar Texts: No. 39,” 101. 
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Years 68 SE (244/3 BCE) and 69 SE (243/2 BCE) there are no fewer 
than five days when the date is the 13" of the month, all of them 
consecutive (looking rather suspicious). (77) 

In the year 63 SE (249/8 BCE), in which the authors select two 
months’ examples of the phenomena, NA occurs on day 13 in four 
months; on day 14 in three months, on day 15 in three months and in 
two other months, on day 16. (78) According to Brack-Bernsen, a late 
full moon is also unlucky. (79) Similarly, the time interval between 
the last visible rising of the waning moon before conjunction, and 
sunrise on the last day of the month, KUR, was also regarded as hav- 
ing ominous significance; if the moon had disappeared unexpectedly, 
it was a malefic omen. (80) 

Francesca Rochberg states that the sole purpose of the Lunar 
Three, in particular, was for mantic purposes for use in Babylonian 
horoscopes. She writes: 


Evidence for an astrological significance for these phenomena in late 
Babylonian astronomy outside the horoscopes has so far not appea- 
red. (81) 


According to Neugebauer, the mid-month time measurements 
were used to predict lunar eclipses; (82) eclipses were used by astrol- 
ogers as omens to determine the fate of the king, his country and 
people. (83) Clearly, “X” and dwq, being schematic could not be 
used to forecast eclipses. Therefore, we must ask, if a schematic ver- 
sion of Babylonian divination techniques were indeed used in the 
Qumran scrolls, what were their purpose and function in Second 
Temple Judaism? 


(77) Hunger, Lunar Texts: No. 39,” 102. 

(78) See also, Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 232-6; more data are given 

(79) Lis Brack-Bernsen, “The ‘days in excess’ from MUL. APIN: On the ‘first 
intercalation’ and ‘water clock’ schemes from MUL.APIN,” Centaurus, 47 (2005), 3. 
She states that it was a bad omen if the full moon occurred on day 13-14 or 16, and 
good only if the full moon occurred on the 15th. 

(80) Brown, Mesopotamian Planetary Astronomy-Astrology, 166. 

(81) Francesca Rochberg, “Lunar Data in Babylonian Horoscopes,” Centau- 
rus 45 (2003): 39. 

(82) Neugebauer, HAMA, 538. 

(83) See for example, F. Rochberg-Halton, Aspects of Celestial Divination: The 
Lunar Eclipse Tablets of Enima Anu Enlil. Archiv für Orientforschung Supplement, 
Beiheft 22, Horn, Austria: F. Berger & Sons; Ernst F. Weidner, Gestirn-Darstellungen 
auf Babylonische Tontafeln (Osterreiche Akademie der Wissenschaft, Philosophische- 
historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte 254. Band 2. Graz: Hermann Bohlaus, 1967) 
1-52. 
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Comparative Lunar phases 


The theory that 4Q320, 4Q321a—4Q321 contain a lunar calen- 
dar beginning on the morning of the moon’s last visibility, indicated 
by “X,” may find an echo, not with the Babylonian KUR, which 
comes towards the end of the Babylonian month, but with the 
ancient Egyptian lunar calendar, as noted by Wise. Possibly the near- 
est lunar phase to the authors’ suggested meaning of “X” in the 
ancient Near East is that of the calendrical marker probably known 
from ancient Egypt to the Roman period. According to Parker, and Wells, 
the Egyptian lunar calendar month began on the morning before sun- 
rise when the last lunar crescent of the waning moon could no longer 
be seen. (84) For Depuydt, who maintains that the existence of this 
original lunar calendar is plausible, but not unequivocal, the lunar 
month could begin on the morning before sunrise at the invisibility 
of the moon either just before, or after, the actual astronomical con- 
junction. (85) This would be appropriate to a culture in which the day 
began at sunrise, as was the case in Egypt, as opposed to a calendar 
which began at first crescent soon after sunset, as with the Babylo- 
nian, Jewish and Muslim calendars: 


Last crescent invisibility was used in all probability in ancient Egypt. 
A possible reason for the latter is that, as has often been noted, the 
Egyptian civil day began in the morning (Parker 1950: 10 $32). The last 


(84) R. A. Parker, “The Beginning of the Lunar Month in Ancient Egypt,” Jour- 
nal of Near Eastern Studies 29 (1970), 217-220 (at 217). Egypt’s first recorded calen- 
dar in the early second millennium BCE consisted of three seasons of four months each 
with an extra month every three or two years, tied to the heliacal rising of Sirius; the 
early 1“ century CE Egyptian lunar calendar in the Demotic papyrus Pap. Carlsberg 
no. 9, possibly attesting to a lunar scheme from the fourth century BCE, according to 
Parker, may be related to it. R. A. Parker, The Calendars of Ancient Egypt (Studies in 
Ancient Oriental Civilization 26; Chicago: University of Chicago Press), 9-23; Ronald 
A. Wells, “The Role of Astronomical Techniques in Ancient Egyptian Chronology: 
The Use of Lunar Month Lengths in Absolute Dating,” in Under One Sky: Astronomy 
and Mathematics in the Ancient Near East (Alter Orient and Altes Testament 297; 
Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2002), 459-472 (at 463). O. Neugebauer and A. Volten, 
“Untersuchungen zur antiken Astronomie IV, Ein demotischer astronomischer Papyrus 
(Pap. Carlsberg 9), Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte d. Mathematik, sec. B 4 (1938), 
383-406. For an introduction, see E. G. Richards, Mapping Time: The Calendar and 
Its History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, repr 2000), 152-6; Richard A. Parker, 
“The Calendars and Chronology,” in The Legacy of Egypt (2% ed., ed. J. R. Harris, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 13-26; B. L. van der Waerden, Science 
Awakening II: the Birth of Astronomy (Leiden: Noordhoff, 1974), 8-11; Leo Depuydt, 
Civil Calendar and Lunar Calendar in Ancient Egypt (Orientalia Lovaniensia Ana- 
lecta; Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 16-17, 50; Anne-Sophie von Bomhard, The Egyptian 
Calendar: A Work for Eternity (London: Periplus, 1999), 39, 80. 

(85) Depuydt, Civil Calendar and Lunar Calendar, 24, 28-29, 164-5, 270, 272. 
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crescent is a morning event. It seems natural that people beginning the 
day in the morning would observe the moon in the morning to find a 
suitable event to begin the lunar month. Since last crescent falls at the 
end of a long period in which the lunar disk gradually decreases in size, 
the crescent’s sudden absence readily imposed itself as a beginning. (86) 


However, the Egyptian month beginning at the first lunar invisi- 
bility before sunrise is not the same as the month commencing at, or 
around, the last visible lunar crescent before sunrise, as suggested by 
“X,” according to the Qumran Lunar Three hypothesis. The authors 
do not suggest that the calendars of the mismarot are in any way 
related to the ancient Egyptian lunar months, although the beginning 
of such months is the closest to this element of their theory. 

Moving on to iconographic representations of the lunar phases in 
Babylonian astrological literature, it is established that the Babylonians 
were interested in the changing shape of the moon together and the 
ideal time periods between the phases. In the literary imagery of lunar 
representations in Enuma Elis tablet V 1-46, the moon’s first appear- 
ance after sunset signals the beginning of the calendar month and the 
month ends with the conjunction. Lambert states that in this text 


the interest is not in astronomy as such, but rather in the calendar. To 
worship acceptably for Babylonians meant observing particular cultic 
festivals normally based on the lunar calendar. The first day of each 
month was cultically the most important, the 15" the second most impor- 
tant, and the 7" was third in ranking. Thus maintenance of the correct 
calendar was considered something vitally important, and something of 
divine origin. (87) 


He points out that the full text of Ee V 1-46, (albeit fragmentary) 
systematically deals with the year, the month and the day; (88) 
although it may be added that the text also describes the organisation 
of the year according to the constellations and “patterns of stars.” (89) 
The moon’s guardianship of the day and the month is denoted by the 
lunar crown, which represents the earthshine part of the moon. (90) 


(86) Depuydt, Civil Calendar and Lunar Calendar, 27. 

(87) W. G. Lambert, “Mesopotamian Creation Stories,” in Imaging Creation 
(ed. M. J. Geller and M. Schipper; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 23. 

(88) Lambert, “Mesopotamian Creation Stories,” 23. 

(89) Enuma Elis, Tablet V 2. Trans. Lambert, “Mesopotamian Creation Stories,” 
48. 

(90) Marten Stol, “The Moon as seen by the Babylonians,” in Natural Phe- 
nomena: Their Meaning, Depiction and Description in the Ancient Near East (ed. 
D. J. W. Meijer; Amsterdam: Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1992), 
245-75 (at 249). 
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Marduk’s instructions to the moon-god follow a visual, numerical, 
linear progression and then a lunar regression, apparently overseen by 
a pre-extant, watchful sun. Below, is the description of the association 
of the moon with the calendar: the month beginning in the waxing 
lunar phase from whence the days are counted; attention is paid to the 
moon towards the end of the month: 


12. He (Marduk) created Nannar (the Sumerian moon god (91), entrus- 
ting to him the night./ 13. He appointed him as the jewel of the night to 
fix the days, /14. And month by month without ceasing he elevated him 
with a crown,/ 15. (Saying,) “Shine over the land at the beginning of the 
month,/ 16. Resplendent with horns to fix six days./ 17. On the seventh 
day the crown will be half size,/ 18. On the fifteenth day, halfway 
through each month, stand in opposition./ 19. When Šamaš (the sun) 
[sees] you on the horizon,/ 20. Diminish in the proper stages and shine 
backwards./ 21. On the 29% day, draw near to the path of Šamaš,/..] 
22. the 30" day, stand in conjunction and rival Samai,/ 23. I have Gaal): 
The sign, follow its track, / 24. Draw near..(....) give judgment...” (92) 


Dalley translated the name of the moon-god, Nannar, (Ee. V12) 
to literally mean the new crescent moon, (93) possibly because the 
moon-god is often depicted with an upturned crescent on his head- 
dress, mirroring the shape of the waxing moon, like a boat (the waning 
moon in the Middle East appears an inverted crescent). (94) On days 
one to six (Ee. V 15-16), the moon stays as a crescent shape growing 
in size for six days; on the seventh day, the moon’s shape becomes a 
half-crown instead (Ee. V 17); on the moon’s fifteenth day, the text 
becomes scientifically descriptive, emphasising that that the month is 
an ideal 30-day month and that the sun and moon are seen together: 
opposite each other—as the sun rises in the east, the moon sets in the 
west. (95) An approximation to NA may be referenced in Ee V 19-20a 
as the moon moves away from direct opposition to the sun. The 


(91) Dominique Collon, “The Near Eastern Moon God,” in Natural Phenomena: 
Their Meaning, Depiction and Description in the Ancient Near East (ed. D. J. W. Meijer; 
Amsterdam: Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1992), 19-38; Jean 
Bottéro, Religion in Ancient Mesopotamia. Trans. by Teresa Lavender Fagan; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2004), 32-33. 

(92) Enuma Elis, Tablet V 12-24. Translation, Lambert, “Mesopotamian Creation 
Stories,” 48-9. 

(93) Stephanie Dalley, Myths from Mesopotamia: Creation, The Flood, Gil- 
gamesh, and Others (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 2008), 256. 

(94) Collon, “Near Eastern Moon God,” 21-1. 

(95) John M. Steele, “The Length of the Month in Mesopotamian Calendars of 
the First Millennium BC,” in Calendars and Year: Astronomy and Time in the Ancient 
Near East (Oxford: Oxbow, 2007), 133-48 (134-5). 
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waning process is described as the decreasing light of the moon shin- 
ing in reverse, by getting smaller and smaller (Ee. V 20b). The 29" day 
(Ee V 21) is understood by Dalley to refer to the ideal last visibility of 
the moon before sunrise (96) and the 30" day (Ee. V 22) is the con- 
junction. According to Livingstone, lines 20—24 explain the divinatory 
significance of the conjunction, when the sun and moon are together 
and the moon can no longer be seen. The text contains an 


astro-theological statement of what happens on that day. This is the 
widespread idea that the time of the disappearance of the moon was 
particularly significant in connection with Sama¥ and Sin’s establishment 
or prediction of future events. (97) 


Livingstone observes that in another text, K2164+, there were 
four critical points in the month where the dates and shape of the 
moon were significant. They are the disappearance and crescent on 
days 27, 28, 29, 1; the half moon on day 7; the full moon on days 14 
and 15; and the half-moon on days 21 and 22. (98) Interestingly, the 
disappearance of the moon and the first crescent are not treated sepa- 
rately in the text. 

Stol showed that in other scientific Babylonian tablets, ancient 
scholars divided the phases of the moon for the first and second half of 
the month into three schematic periods on either side of the full moon, 
spanning a “former” and a “later” 15-day period, of five days each. (99) 
The three time-periods for the waxing moon extended from day | to the 
full moon on day 15, counting inclusively. The different lunar shapes 
corresponded with the three gods of the pantheon. These were: 


a) from day 1 to day 5: the “crescent” uskäru, from the first sliver 
of the lunar crescent until the wider crescent shape, associated 
with Anu 

b) from day 6 to day 10, the quarter moon to the gibbous phase, a 
“kidney,” kalitu, corresponding with Ea 


(96) Dalley, Myths from Mesopotamia, 256 note 29, p. 275: “i.e, the moon must 
disappear on the eastern horizon at sunrise.” 

(97) Alasdair Livingstone, Mystical and Mythological Explanatory Works 
of Assyrian and Babylonian and Scholars (Oxford: Clarendon, 1986), 41. See also, 
J-J. Glassner, “Droit et divination: deux manières de render la justice. À propos de 
dinum, u surtum et awatum,” Journal of Cuneiform Studies 64 (2012): 39-56; Lambert, 
“Mesopotamian Creation Myths,” 24. 

(98) Livingstone, Mystical and Mythological, 22-28; 38-44. The colophon is 
the 33 year of Darius, 12" Shebat (early 5" century BCE). 

(99) Stol, “The Moon as seen by the Babylonians,” 250-51, 257, bibliographic 
references, 267 n. 52, 270 n. 106. 
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c) from day 11 to day 15, the gibbous to the full moon, a “circle” 
or “crown,” agñ, equated with Enlil (100) 


Stol adds that the full moon on day 15 was regarded as the most 
favourable time to pray to Sin. (101) The lunar phases in the Qumran 
calendars of the priestly courses of 13 days and 16-17 days do not 
reflect the schematic five-day periods in these tablets. 

Stol contends that the Greeks were interested in the shape of the 
moon with the approximate dates upon which the phases occurred, 
rather than precise, fixed lunar schematic periods. (102) The astro- 
nomical interest in the lunar phases was not integrated into the Greek 
lunar calendar. The lunar phases on either side of the full moon—the 
crescent, half moon, gibbous moon, full moon had names: 


around the beginnings of the months: ménoéides, “crescent shaped” 
around day 8: dichotomos, “cut in half”; 

around day 12: amphikurtos, “convex, gibbous” 

around mid-month: panselénos, “full moon.” (103) 


Evans and Berggren note that these four principal phases are not 
separated by exactly one-quarter of the synodic month. (104) 

The civil lunar calendar of Athens had a tri-decadal structure 
(Geminos Introduction VII 10-12 (105): the first day that the moon 
appeared, was the noumeénia “new month.” The count of days increased 
consecutively for the first two decads, from the first until the 10", and 
from the 11" to the 20th, including the full moon in the middle of the 
month— the dichoménia—‘‘dividing the month.” After the 20" the 
days of the month were counted “from the 20%” until the 30" the 
triakäs (“thirty”). 

Thus, the 28" day was “eighth from the twentieth.” If it was a 
hollow month, the day of the 29" was possibly skipped from the count 
—the issue is one of scholarly dispute—and it was called the 30". 


(100) Livingstone, Mystical and Mythological, 30-31, 47. 

(101) Stol, “The Moon as seen by the Babylonians,” 257. 

(102) Stol, “The Moon as seen by the Babylonians,” 250. 

(103) Stol, “The Moon as seen by the Babylonians,” 250; J. Evans and J. Len- 
nart Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction to the Phenomena: A Translation and Study 
of a Hellenistic Survey of Astronomy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006), 
187-8. 

(104) Evans and Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction, 188 n. 3. A synodic month, 
as defined by Geminos, is the time from conjunction to conjunction, or full moon to 
full moon [that is, from one lunar phase to the next, which Geminos calculates to be 
29+1/2+1/33 days], Geminos’s Introduction, VIII 1-2, p. 175 and note 1. 

(105) Evans and Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction, 177. 
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According to Blackburn and Holford-Strevens, in Athens both the 
29" day in a hollow month and the 30" day in a full month were both 
called “the old and the new [moon].” 

This counting system is believed to have been practised from the 
late fourth century BCE. (106) In the fifth century BCE, the days of 
the month after the 20" of the month were counted backwards from 
the conjunction. Thus, the 28" of the month was called “the third from 
the waning moon,” and the 21% of the month was called “the eleventh 
of the waning moon,” and so on. The last day of the month whether 
the month was full (the 30") or hollow (the 29") was also called “the 
old and the new.” (107) The system is witnessed in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds (423 BCE) in a comic monologue by Strepsiades that demon- 
strates the backward count’s practical usefulness, in his case, for 
counting down the days when his debts would be collected: 


Five, four, three, two—/ And then the ghastliest day of all!/ I shudder 
at it; I loathe the thought:/The day of the old moon and the new!/And 
everyone I happen to owe/ Has sworn to put his deposit down/And bring 
me to court and ruin me... (108) 


It would appear that in Egypt, Babylonia and Greece the last 
visible crescent was of interest but did not begin the calendar month. 
It had different cultural significances, from possible divination pur- 
poses, to leading up to the collection of debts in the popular imagina- 
tion. Similarly, while the full moon is significant for feasts and prayers 
to the gods in the ancient Near East, it is not evident how the schema- 
tisation of NA, rather than, say, the evening of the opposition itself, 
would have had a meaning within Second Temple Judaism. 


Greek science: alternating 29/30 day months 


Although the internal significance of the lunar phases within the 
mismarot calendar cannot be clearly identified, its arrangement of 
alternating 29 and 30 day months is echoed in the ancient calendars 


(106) B. Blackburn and L. Holford-Strevens, The Oxford Companion to the Year: 
An exploration of calendar customs and time-reckoning (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), 210-11; W. Kendrick Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The Calendars of 
Athens (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1947), 23-33. 

(107) Alan E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology: Calendars and Years in 
Classical Antiquity (Munich: Beck, 1972), 59-60; Benjamin D. Meritt, The Athenian 
Year (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1961), 38-59. 

(108) Aristophanes. Clouds 1131-1137, Translated by Patric Dickinson, Aris- 
tophanes: Plays 1 (London: Oxford University Press, 1970), 150. 
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of Greece, which were schematically pre-calculated. The scholarly 
discussion on the structure of Greek lunar calendars is labyrinthine as 
there were a plethora of local calendars, yet this element of Greek 
science may be more relevant to the alternating pattern of 29 and 
30 day intervals of “X” specifically stated in 4Q320 and which appear 
non-explicitly with dwq in 4Q321a4Q321. 

The arrangement of alternating 29 and 30 day lunar months is 
also found in the Aramaic Astronomical Book of Enoch at Qumran in 
4Q209 26 2-3 (109) as well as the later version in the Ethiopic Astro- 
nomical Book of Enoch (1 En. 72-82). 4Q209 26 2-3 refers to the 
time-period of 25 weeks and two days. The equivalent time period 
of 177 days (25 x 7 + 2= 177 days) is extant in / En. 79:4—Sa. (110) 
and / En. 78:15 (111). 177 days is exactly half of a 354 day year, 
counting 29 and 30 months alternately. 

The calendrical scheme of alternating 29 and 30 day months is 
described twice by Geminos in Introduction to the Phenomena VIII 3, 
34-35. He states that the Greek civil calendar has 59-day double lunar 
months comprised of successive pairs of 29 days and 30 days: (112) 


The precise monthly period is, as has been said, 29+1/2+1/33 days, but 
the accepted [length] for civil practice is the more rounded [value] of 
29 1, days, so that the double month is 59 days. It is for this reason that 
the civil months are reckoned alternately full and hollow, since the 
double month according to the Moon is 59 days. (113) 


34 The lunar year is reckoned at 354 days. For such a reason, they took 
the lunar month to be 29% days, and the double month to be 59 days. 
Therefore they reckon a hollow and a full month alternately, because the 
double month according to the Moon is 59 days. /There are, then, 6 full 
and 6 hollow [months] in the year: together they total 354 days. For this 
reason they reckon alternate months full and hollow. (114). 


Pritchett and Neugebauer specify that they “do not believe that 
the months of the civil calendar necessarily alternate between full and 


(109) H. Drawnel, The Aramaic Astronomical Book (4Q208-4Q211) from 
Qumran: Text, Translation and Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 
194-7, 384-88. 

(110) G. W. E. Nickelsburg and J. C. VanderKam, / Enoch 2. A Commentary on 
the Book of 1 Enoch Chapters 37-82 (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2012), 515, 519-20 

(111) Nickelsburg and VanderKam, / Enoch 2, 500, 511. 

(112) J. Evans and J. Lennart Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction to the Phenom- 
ena: A Translation and Study of a Hellenistic Survey of Astronomy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2006), Chapter VIIL3, 176 n.3. 

(113) Evans and Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction, VIII 3, p.176. 

(114) Evans and Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction, VII 34-35, p.181. 
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hollow.” (115) They argue that as 29 and 30-day months alternate 
naturally with frequency and form “irregular sequences” in the Baby- 
lonian calendar, (116) that the alternating Athenian sequence was ideal 
rather than actual and that 


the length of the month was based essentially on the visibility of the 
crescent and was thus markedly irregular as far as the sequence of 
29 and 30 days are concerned. (117) 


While agreeing with Pritchett and Neugebauer that the practice of 
alternating 29 and 30 day months was probably not a strict scheme 
because there would have been a necessity to add a day from time to 
time in order to keep the calendar in line with the observed lunar 
crescent, (118) Meritt argues that it was up to the astronomers to per- 
fect it. He also presses the point that the alternating system of 29 and 
30 day months was in place by the late fifth century BCE. 


If I, in my study of the calendars use the principal of alternating full and 
hollow months in estimating days in the festival year, it is not because I 
believe that it depends in Athens on any system of astronomical calcula- 
tion, nor indeed because I believe that it is guaranteed by observation, but 
because Geminus [sic] tells us that it was the traditional Athenian way and 
because over relatively long periods of time it gives satisfactory results 
which could be and probably were, checked by observation whenever it 
was felt desirable to do so. In this I agree with Pritchett and Neugebauer, 
holding (as they do) to a festival calendar regulated essentially by the 
moon, though I place greater reliance than they on the alternation of the 
months and I do not believe that beginnings of months were determined 
by continuous ad hoc observation. (119) 


B. L. van der Waerden suggests that the Athenian civil calendar did 
not coincide with either observed lunar months or the “artificial months, 
alternating between 29 and 30 days... such as Geminos gives.” (120) 


(115) W. Kendrick Pritchett and Otto Neugebauer, The Calendar of Athens 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1947), 3. 

(116) Pritchett and Neugebauer. Calendars of Athens, 5 

(117) Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens, 13-14. 

(118) Benjamin D. Merrit, The Athenian Year (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1961), 33-37; B. D. Meritt, “The Hollow Months at Athens,” Mnemosyne 30:3 
(1977): 217-242 (esp. 232); Cicero: Verr. 2.2.129, cited in Denis Feeny, Caesar’s 
Calendar: Ancient Time and the Beginnings of History (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 2007), 196. 

(119) Meritt, The Athenian Year, 36. 

(120) B. L. van der Waerden, “Greek Astronomical Calendars and their Relation 
to the Athenian Civil Calendar,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies 80 (1960): 168-80 
(esp. 169). 
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From our point of interest van der Waerden does not deny that the alter- 
nating 29/30-month system was fixed, just that the Athenian calendar 
was out of synchronisation with the moon. This situation is described 
in Aristophanes’s Clouds 615-625 and it is another issue of vibrant 
scholarly discussion, not of direct relevance to this paper. 

Robert Hannah supports the view that the Greek civil calendar was 
organised according to 29 and 30-day alternating months. He writes 
that a system of predicting the length of the month on the 28" day by 
observation to ascertain whether the month would have 29 or 30 days 
would have been “a chancy affair, especially if weather conditions 
prevented observation by day 28.” (121) He suggests that there was a 
form of the octaeteris, an eight-year solar cycle consisting of five years 
of 12 lunar months and three years of 13 lunar months. The 13-month 
years align the 354-day lunar calendar with eight 365-day solar years— 
to “account for the ability to ‘foresee’ the next ‘new moon’” (122) in 
the calendar, (that is, the “day of the old and new,” which must have 
been known in advance because people counted backwards from it, as 
discussed above). The octaeteris totals 99 lunar months of alternating 
29-day and 30-day months, but two 30-day months would fall together 
after a 13-month year, the extra month being 30 days. Hannah suggests 
that the Olympic Games, one of four Panhellenic Games festivals 
(Pythian Games at Delphi, Olympic Games, Isthmian Games and the 
Nemean Games (123) were held on alternate 49 and 50 — lunar month 
cycles (49 months and 50 months = 99 months). 

He admits that literary evidence for the use of the octaeteris 
to organise the Games is sparse, and is based solely on the mention 
of the Pythian Games held every eight years in Censorinus’ On the 
Birthday 18, not every four years as the Olympic Games. Hannah’s 
conjectural reconstruction of the octaeteris is of interest to our dis- 
cussion by demonstrating how the 29 and 30-day alternate month 
system may have worked in practice. In his table of a possible res- 
toration of the octaeteris, columns “Y 1 to 8” represent the eight 
years of the cycle, three of which have 13 lunar months, Years 1, 2, 
4, 6, 7 have 12 lunar months and years 3, 5, 8 have an 13 lunar 
months, though the position of the additional month in the these years 
is unknown. (124) 


(121) Robert Hannah, Greek and Roman Calendars: Construction of Time in 
the Classical World (London: Duckworth, 2005), 49. 

(122) Hannah, Greek and Roman Calendars, 39. 

(123) Hannah, Greek and Roman Calendars, 35 

(124) Hannah, Greek and Roman Calendars,Table 1, p. 36. 
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Month Y1 Y2 Y3 Y4 Y5 Y6 Y7 Y8 
I 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
Il 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
II 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
IV 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
V 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
VI 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
VII 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
VIII 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
IX 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
X 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
XI 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
XII 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 20 
Intercalary 30 30 30 


A theoretical reconstruction of the Octaeteris reproduced from R. Hannah, 
Greek and Roman Calendars (2005), Table 1. 


Thus, given that alternating 29 and 30 months are not attested in 
Babylonian calendar texts, but are in the ideal Greek civil calendar of 
Athens, according to Geminos, the possibility that the Qumran calendars 
of the priestly courses and 4Q208-4Q209 are a witness to Hellenistic 
scientific influence in Judea, should be considered in the discussion. 


Methodological issues 


The question of cultural transmission in the Qumran calendar 
texts requires a detailed methodological scheme in order to avoid 
risking a form of hermeneutical speculation that Davila has termed 
“parallelism.” (125) Indeed, the whole issue of scientific transmis- 
sion from Babylonia to Judea to a heterogenous Jewish community 
about which little is known, requires us to redefine our own concepts 
of the process and meaning of intertextuality. 

The general question on whether it is valid to try to identify scien- 
tific influences within an unknown knowledge base needs to be dis- 
cussed from an historical and socio-cultural perspective. Before an 
ideological relationship is assessed in relation to the lunar data in the 
Qumran calendrical scrolls, a theoretical paradigm of how such research 


(125) James Davila, “The Perils of Parallels” (Lecture, April 2001). Online, 
retrieved May 15, 2012. http://www.st-andrews.ac.uk/divinity/rt/dss/abstracts/parallels/ 
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arguments should be approached needs be constructed with built-in 
flexibility for informed and interesting inter-disciplinary research bal- 
anced with internal evidence. It is insecure at the present time to assert 
definitively that the Qumran calendars of the priestly courses began on 
the last visible lunar crescent and that “X” and dwg are based on Baby- 
lonian science, particularly as there is no comparative support or internal 
evidence for the beginning of the month to be determined in this way. 
Furthermore, there is an absence of biblical textual corroboration 
for this thesis. There is, for example, pre-existing Jewish interest in 
the phases of the moon that is independent of the Babylonian Lunar 
Three, namely the biblical festivals that fall on lunar phases according 
to the luni-solar calendar. The middle of the month in a lunar calendar 
in which the month begins on the first visibility of the moon would 
be around the full moon. Biblical festivals that give specific actual 
dates include: Passover, the twilight of the 14 day of the first month 
(Lev 23:5), or the 14° (Num 28:16); the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
on the 15" of the first month (Lev 23:6; Num 29:17); Succot on the 
15" of the seventh month (Lev 23:34, 23:39; Num 29: 12); Trumpets 
on the first of the seventh month (Num 29:1; Lev 23:23), and Purim, 
(Esth: 9:19-23, 31-32) on 14" and 15" Adar (absent from Qumran). 
How might those lunar dates and phases relate to those same 
dates for the festivals in the schematic 364-day calendar in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls? In the 364-day calendar, the festivals are divorced from 
the lunar phases, but not, it appears, from the calendar where they 
seem to have role. Thus, we ask what is the purpose of “X” and dwq? 
Why would there be an interest in the moon at Qumran to regulate the 
calendar if it is ignored for the festivals? These questions would need 
to be integrated into any theory on the 364-day Qumran calendars. 


Conclusion 


In sum, the theory that the Babylonian Lunar Three was culturally 
transmitted to Judea is an interesting proposition; however, if there 
were a relationship between Babylonian science and the mismarot, the 
purpose remains to be explained. The Babylonian time intervals had 
to be measured by observation and several scholars of Assyriology are 
of the opinion that they were used for mantic purposes. They are not 
schematic, as are the alleged parallel lunar phases in 4Q320, 4Q321a— 
4Q321. Thus, the question of the origin, in addition to the astronomi- 
cal meaning, of dwq and “X” in the calendars of the priestly courses, 
about which there is no scholarly agreement, still remains open. 

Furthermore, the structure of the lunar calendrical cycle of the 
priestly courses at Qumran within the 364-day calendar is based on 
alternating 29 and 30-day months, a feature also found in 4Q208—4Q209 
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of the Aramaic Astronomical Book of Enoch at Qumran and in the 
ancient Greek civil calendar. It is, therefore, suggested that Greek 
influence should not be ruled out and that modern scholarship should 
look to intellectual contributions from the wider society as other pos- 
sible sources of scientific material in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in addition 
to Mesopotamia. (126) 

These issues highlight the complexity of tracing possible cultural 
interaction from external and historically distant sources, particularly 
since little is known about the heterogeneity of Second Temple Juda- 
ism, the eclecticism of outside scientific influences, and pre-existing 
scientific knowledge amongst different Jewish groups. Although this 
paper is calling for a more defined theoretical basis as a guide for 
comparative and inter-disciplinary research in the Qumran calendars 
and advising caution in drawing hard and fast conclusions and sup- 
posed solutions, it is also emphasising that wider avenues of explora- 
tion in the region should be assessed. Now that the calendrical texts 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls can be factored into the equation we are faced 
with the problem of identifying what precisely was Judean science and 
how that was defined, while still classifying different kinds of calendars 
at Qumran. (127) In the end one may need to consider that the attempt 
to disentangle different influences in the cultural cauldron of the Cave 
4 calendrical manuscripts may be a more complex process than has 
been hitherto understood and that as scientific eclecticism was a fea- 
ture of some texts in the ancient Near East (128), so it was in Second 
Temple Judaism. 
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(126) The question of a Hellenistic association with 4Q208-4Q209 is investi- 
gated in my revised dissertation on the Aramaic zodiac calendars of Qumran and their 
reception (Manchester, 2011), publication forthcoming. 

(127) Uwe Glessmer, “Calendars in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 2: 213-78, still gives 
a flavour of the variety of calendrical texts and the issues involved. Recent attempts 
at categorising the calendars include, Stephen Pfann, “A Reassessment of Qumran’s 
Calendars,” Henoch 31 (2009): 104-110; and Armin Lange and Ulricke Mittman- 
Richert, “Annotated List,” 133-6. 

(128) Studies include, J. M. Steele, “Greek Influence on Babylonian Astron- 
omy?” Mediterranean Archaeology and Archaeometry. Special issue. 6 (2006): 153- 
160; Alexander Jones, “Evidence for Babylonian Arithmetical Schemes in Greek 
Astronomy,” in Die Rolle der Astronomie in den Kulturen Mesopotamiens (ed. Hannes 
D. Galter; Grazer Morgenlandische Studien 3; Graz: rm-Druck-& Verlagsgesellschaft 
mbH, 1993) 77-94; O. Neugebauer, “The Alleged Babylonian Discovery of the Pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 70 (1950): 1-8; 
O. Neugebauer, “A Babylonian Lunar Ephemeris from Egypt,” in A Scientific Humanist: 
Studies in Memory of Abraham Sachs (ed. E. Leichty et al.., Philadelphia: Occasional 
Publications of the Samuel Noah Kramer Fund 9, 1988), 301-4. 


CELIBACY IN QUMRAN 
HELLENISTIC FICTION OR REALITY? 
QUMRAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD SEX 


Summary 


The study tries to demonstrate the imaginative nature of the Hellenistic 
historians’ descriptions of the Essenes (assumed to be identical with the 
Qumran community) that influenced our views on Qumran’s attitude toward 
marriage, women, and sexual life before the discovery of the Qumran writ- 
ings. In light of this evidence of unreliability, the author proposes that these 
portrayals be ignored, concluding that the Qumranites were not celibate, held 
no derogatory opinions about women, and had no aversion to marriage or to 
the enjoyment of legally permitted sexual activity. 


Introduction 


HE portrayal of the Essenes by Hellenism-inspired writers 
such as Josephus, Philo, and Pliny the Elder long dominated 
scholarly convictions about the sexual life—or, rather, absti- 
nence—of the Essenes, whom most scholars (1) assume to be identi- 
cal with the Qumran community. (2) More recently, however, “scrolls 


(1) See n. 137 below for Eyal Regev’s conclusion, which rejects the common 
scholarly opinion that Qumran and the Essenes are one and the same entity. 

(2) The present study does not address the separate issue of whether or not 
the writings found at Qumran belonged to the Essenes, which is considered in depth 
in other scholarly publications. It is based on the assumption, acknowledged by most 
scholars, that the Essenes and Qumran are one and the same group. It is my opinion 
that, given this assumption, it is impossible to reconcile the writings of the Greek 
historians with the content of those found at Qumran. I agree with Regev on this point, 
but do not share his conclusion that because of this contradiction, the Essenes cannot 
be identified with the Qumran community, since the writings of the Hellenistic histori- 
ans are themselves unreliable, as I demonstrate below. Other, more significant reasons 
exist to conclude that the Essenes can or cannot be identified with Qumran; for example, 
Steve Mason concludes his extensive study, “The Historical Problem of the Essenes,” 
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scholarship has seen a shift in perspective, with the observation that 
none of the scrolls refers explicitly to celibacy.” (3) Doubts have been 
raised, and modified propositions offered, but the idea of a celibate 
community in Qumran has not been totally debunked. (4) I argue 
here that this idea should be utterly rejected because it is against 
the scriptural command of procreation; it contravenes the Bible’s 
general positive attitude toward sexual life; and, finally, it contradicts 
the spirit and rules of Qumran writings. Qumranic literature does 
not display any disdain for women or for sexual life. The writings 
of the above-mentioned historians are biased and unreliable in their 
depiction of Qumran’s attitude toward sexual life. (5) Had scholars 
ignored the Hellenistic writings, they would never have hypothesized 
such circumstances at Qumran. As well as citing supporting evidence 
for my thesis and debating opposing opinions, I will elaborate particu- 
larly on the interpretation of 4Q270 (on sexual intercourse with a 
pregnant wife), which forms the basis for the argument that Qumran 
prohibited sexual intercourse except for procreative purposes. 


in Celebrating the Dead Sea Scrolls: A Canadian Collection (ed. Peter W. Flint, Jean 
Duhaime, and Kyung S. Baek; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011) 201-51 
at 249, by declaring, “I do not know whether they [the Essenes] were or were not the 
people of the Qumran Scrolls”; Magen Broshi, “Essenes at Qumran? A Rejoinder to 
Albert Baumgarten,” DSD14/1 (2007): 25-33, disputes Baumgarten’s theory that the 
Qumran group is identical with the Essenes. 

(3) Maxine Grossman, “Women and Men in the Rule of Congregation: A Fem- 
inist Critical Assessment,” in Rediscovering The Dead Sea Scrolls: An Assessment of 
Old and New Approaches and Methods (ed. Maxine Grossman; Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2010) 229-45 at 230. See also Sidnie White Crawford, “Not According to 
Rule: Women, the Dead Sea Scrolls and Qumran,” in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew 
Bible, Septuagint and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov (ed. Shalom M. Paul 
et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2002) 127-50 at 128; and Eileen Schuller, “Women in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Some Observations from a Dictionary,” RevQ 93, 24/1 (2009): 49-59 at 
49-51. 

(4) Eileen Schuller, “Women in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Research in the Past 
Decade and Future Directions,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls and Contemporary Culture: 
Proceedings of the International Conference Held at the Israel Museum, Jerusalem 
(July 6-8, 2008) (ed. Adolfo D. Roitman et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2011) 571-600 at 
572-73, writes that the appearance of women in the Rule of the Congregation “was 
usually interpreted as applying to the eschatological future” and that “passages that 
spoke of women, marriage, sexual relations and children in the Damascus Document 
were matched up with the reference in Josephus to ‘another order of the Essenes’ 
(B.J. 2.160-61).” 

(5) My study differs in this sense from those of Elisha Qimron, “Celibacy in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Two Kinds of Sectarians,” in The Madrid Qumran Con- 
gress: Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid, 
18-21 March 199] (ed. Julio Trebolle Barrera and Luis Vegas Montaner; Leiden: 
Brill, 1992) 287-94 and of S. Crawford, “Not according to Rule,” 127-50. 
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I begin by scrutinizing the ancient Hellenistic writings which 
claim that celibacy was the norm for all Essenes or for some elements 
of this group, and which allege a negative attitude toward women in 
general, and demonstrating that their approach is biased and their 
reports unreliable. Although the relevant texts and the question of 
their reliability are presumably well known to readers, I consider it 
worthwhile to cite some of the original texts and debate them, par- 
ticularly given my radical proposal that they be discarded altogether. 
I then debate Qimron’s proposition that a special Yahad subgroup 
practised celibacy and other exclusive restrictions, and offer my inter- 
pretation of 4Q270, denying that sexual intercourse with pregnant 
women or with barren or older women was prohibited in Qumran. 
Finally, I scrutinize Qumran texts to demonstrate that their authors 
were not opposed to regular, legitimate sexual life, or to enjoying 
it—although they were sharply critical of illegitimate sex, in keeping 
with their general attitude toward what they considered transgressions 
of biblical laws. 


The Reliability of Hellenistic Writings about Essenes, and Specifically 
about Their Sex Life 


Philo and Pliny the Elder 


Philo attempts to arouse the utmost admiration of the Essenes 
in his Hellenistic audience. In Hypothetica XI:18, for example, he 
writes: “This now is the enviable system of life of these Essenes, 
so that not only private individuals but even mighty kings, admiring 
the men, venerate their sect, and increase their dignity and majesty 
in a still higher degree by their approbation and by the honours which 
they confer on them.” There is no support for Philo’s imaginings in 
Qumran writings or in other historical sources, as far as I know. (6) 
In Hypothetica X1:1, Philo attributes their particular training to God: 
“But our lawgiver trained an innumerable body of his pupils to par- 
take in those things, who are called Essenes.” (7) Whether this state- 
ment refers to Moses or to God, it does not accord with reality; but 


(6) The same question arises if we assume that the Essenes are not identifiable 
with Qumran. One would expect some historical sources to mention a group so 
admired and honoured on an international level, but no such source is extant; even 
Josephus, who unquestionably attempts to extol the Essenes, does not mention their 
international fame and the honours awarded them by mighty kings. 

(7) Although it has been assumed that Moses is the “lawgiver,” I think that in 
this context the term would more appropriately refer to God. 
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it does fit with Pliny the Elder’s assertion that the Essenes existed 
“through thousands of ages” (8) and with a hyperbolic statement 
aimed at impressing Hellenistic readers: “Day by day the throng 
of refugees is recruited to an equal number by numerous accessions of 
persons tired of life and driven thither by the waves of fortunes to adopt 
their manners.” Philo’s bias and his preconceptions about women, 
sexual desire, and pleasure, (9) influenced by his Greek environ- 
ment, (10) are evident in his portrayals of the Essenes and their atti- 
tude toward women in Hypothetica X1: 14-15 and Creation LHI:151- 
52 and 165. 

These portrayals of the Essenes have nothing in common with 
what we can deduce about them from the Qumran writings; they also 
contain blatant internal inconsistencies, of which I will quote one. In 
Good Person XI1:75, Philo—who elsewhere exaggerates the number 
of Jews, alleging that “not less than a million of men [Jews] lived in 
Egypt at that period” (Flaccus 43)—minimizes the number of Essenes, 
writing that “There is a portion of those people called Essenes, in 
number something more than four thousand.” He then states, in X1:76, 
“These men, in the first place, live in villages, avoiding all cities on 
account of the habitual lawlessness of those who inhabit them.” Yet 
in Hypothetica X1:1, he alleges the utter opposite: that “our lawgiver 
trained an innumerable body of his pupils” to be Essenes, and that 
“they dwell in many cities of Judaea, and in many villages, and in 
great and populous communities.” These examples demonstrate the 
“reliability” of both Philo and Pliny with respect to their portrayal of 
the Essenes. Philo’s portrayal of Eve, the first woman, as responsible 
for the origin of iniquities and transgressions reflects his personal 


(8) Menahem Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 
(Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1976) 472, quotes Pliny’s 
description of the Essenes: “Thus through thousands of ages (incredible to relate) a 
race in which no one is born lives on forever.” 

(9) Kathy L. Gaca, The Making of Fornication: Eros, Ethics, and Political 
Reform in Greek Philosophy and Early Christianity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2003) 197-98, writes that according to Philo “the sexual and other physical 
appetites are inherently bad because their inborn proclivity to be unrestrained is also 
a proclivity to transgress God’s will as written in the Pentateuch.” 

(10) Samuel Sandmel, Philo of Alexandria: An Introduction (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1979) 15, writes that “Philo’s basic religious ideas are 
Jewish, his intuitions Jewish, and his loyalties Jewish, but his explanations of ideas, 
intuitions and loyalties are invariably Greek.” Dorothy Sly, Philo’s Perception of 
Women (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990) 216, writes that for Philo women represent 
everything undesirable: “pleasure, wickedness, defilement, corruption, unsteadiness, 
multiplicity, irrationality, lack of understanding and good sense, inferiority, passivity, 
weakness and mortality.” 
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belief; there is no evidence or support for it in the biblical narratives 
of the Creation and the Fall, nor in any other biblical text, which 
indicates the inauthenticity of Philo’s allegations. 

As I have substantiated elsewhere, there are no derogatory notions 
about women in Scripture (11) and no claim that the woman was 
responsible for the first sin performed by humankind, as Philo implic- 
itly (allegorically) insinuates. A remarkable number of Qumran texts 
and specific rules demonstrate that marriage was practised in the 
Qumran community, blatantly contradicting Philo’s assertion that “no 
one of the Essenes ever marries a wife.” This demonstrates the imag- 
inary source of his portrayal of the Essenes, plausibly as a result of 
his Hellenistic literary background, (12) and his erroneous inference 
from the Essenes’ alleged ideology of chastity. 


Josephus on the Essenes and Their Attitude toward Women and 
Marriage 


Josephus, who lived in Judah early in his life and boasts of having 
undergone “hard training and laborious exercises,” passing through 
three courses of the three sects (Life 2) and then three years as a dis- 
ciple of the eremite Banus, is equally unreliable at recording subtle 
philosophical attitudes. This is particularly true of his description of 
the Essenes, whom he, like Philo and Pliny, attempted to present as 
a model of a preeminent group, according to his Hellenistic readers’ 
expectations. (13) Although his records of Qumran’s attitude toward 
marriage are less remote from reality than Philo’s and Pliny’s, he 
attributes to the Essenes negative and slanderous opinions about 
women, and an antagonistic viewpoint toward sexual intercourse for 
pleasure, of which there is no hint in the Qumran writings. Josephus’ 
historical writings are not a model of reliability, (14) as scholars have 


(11) I address this topic in a forthcoming book with the working title The Status 
of Women in Scripture, Qumran, and Rabbinic Literatures. 

(12) See Judith Romney Wegner, “Philo’s Portrayal of Women—Hebraic or 
Hellenic?” in “Women Like This” : New Perspectives of Jewish Women in the Greco- 
Roman World (ed. Amy-Jill Levine; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991) 41-66, on Philo’s 
opinion of women and its source. She writes at 65: “Philo’s depiction of the female 
character owes far more to Greek ideas, mediated though Hellenistic culture, than to 
the Jewish Scripture he inherited from his ancestors.” 

(13) John J. Collins, “Josephus on the Essenes: The Sources of His Information,” 
in A Wandering Galilean: Essays in Honour of Séan Freyne (ed. Zuleika Rodgers et 
al.; Leiden: Brill, 2009) 5-72 at 69, states: “they [the Essenes] commended them- 
selves to Josephus as the most obvious group for him to offer to the Romans as a 
shining example of his culture.” 

(14) Shaye J.D. Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Develop- 
ment as a Historian (Leiden: Brill, 1979) 232-33, states that Josephus “normally 
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argued, particularly with respect to delicate details of philosophical 
topics (15) written for Hellenes. (16) His aim of exalting the Essenes 
is evident from the style in which they are portrayed in his writings (17) 


revises the language of his source.” Though he boasts of his extraordinary proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Law, inducing high priests and principal men of the city to 
come to him frequently for his opinion on the accurate meaning of the Law, and vaunts 
his extensive studies of the theories of all three philosophies, specifically his three 
years’ education from Banus, an Essene (Life 2), it is plausible that he derived his 
portrayal of the Essenes from written sources. Cohen further states that in the course 
of Josephus’ revision of the source language, “details are added, omitted or changed, 
not always with reason.” Josephus followed “standard Greek practice ... to embellish 
the narrative, to create something new.” Cohen speaks about Josephus’ “inveterate 
sloppiness” and notes that “the narrative is frequently confused, obscure and contra- 
dictory. Legal and technical terms are used very loosely.” See also W.F. Albright, 
“Recent Works on the Topography and Archeology of Jerusalem,” JOR 22 (1931- 
1932) 409-16 at 411, who notes “how inaccurate Josephus generally was in details”; 
on the other hand, M. Broshi, “The Credibility of Josephus,” in Josephus Flavius, 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period (ed. Uriel Rappaport; 
Jerusalem: Yad Izhak ben Zvi, 1982 (Hebrew)) 21-27 at 27, quoting Cohen, Jose- 
phus in Galilee, states in his conclusion that although Josephus was not always 
correct, he is nevertheless reliable in a number of reports. Louis H. Feldman, Intro- 
duction to Josephus, the Bible and History (ed. L. Feldman and G. Hata; Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1989) 17, writes that Josephus “has been reviled as 
a careless, self-serving, lying propagandist.” Mason, “Historical Problem,” 245, 
writing about Josephus’ portrayal of the Essenes and particularly about their marry- 
ing, states that “Josephus has freelanced here. He can be quite inventive; this is an 
evidentiary fact.” 

(15) J.P.M. Van der Ploeg, The Excavations at Qumran: A Survey of the 
Judaean Brotherhood and Its Ideas (trans. Kevin Smyth; London: Longmans, Green, 
1959) 117, writes, “When Josephus speaks of fatalism, his language is inexact as when 
for instance he speaks of Moses writing hexameters.” 

(16) Eugene H. Merrill, Qumran and Predestination: A Theological Study of 
the Thanksgiving Hymns (Leiden: Brill, 1975) 13, states that the fatalism Josephus 
attributed to Qumran “was not so much fatalism as apparent and that the view of 
Josephus was coloured by a Hellenist bias, intentional or not.” Ken Penner, “The 
Fate of Josephus’ Antiquitates Judaicae 13:171-173: Ancient Judean Philosophy 
in Context,” Journal of Biblical Studies 1, 4 (2001), states that Josephus was writ- 
ing for a Hellenistic audience who contrasted the Stoics, Epicureans, and Pythago- 
reans on this issue, and therefore described the Jewish sects in language they could 
understand. 

(17) See, for example, his statement in J.W. II 151: “They live to a great age — 
most of them to upwards of a century,” which suffices to demonstrate his use of hyper- 
boles in describing the Essenes. According to Rachel Hachlili, “The Qumran Cemetery: 
A Reconsideration,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty Years After Their Discovery 
(ed. Lawrence H. Schiffman, Emanuel Tov, and James C. VanderKam; Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 2000) 661-67, “The age of most males found in the main 
cemetery [at Qumran] is 30-40 years; the exceptions: one is 16 (T.15), two 22-23 
(T.28, Q.G.5), and two are 50 (T.23, 25) years old. Two males are aged 65 years 
(Q.G.9)”; further, “Five females are about 30 years old.” 
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and his extensive discussion of them relative to the other two sects, (18) 
whose historical significance was evidently greater. 

More specifically, I wish to call attention to a number of specific 
instances of incongruence between Josephus’ statements about Essene 
rules and those recorded in the extant Qumran writings. For example, 
his statement in J.W. 11:137-39 about the period of probation before 
a new member can touch pure liquids does not concur with the rule 
on this topic in 1QS VI:16—20; similarly, with respect to the period 
of full integration of a new member (3 years), this passage conflicts 
with 1QS VI:16—20 (2 years). Josephus’ statements in J.W. II: 143-— 
44 about the rules for reacceptance of expelled sinners, and that a 
court of 100 men was required for sentencing, have no correspond- 
ing rules in 1QS and its parallels, where one would expect them, nor 
in other Qumran writings. 

In J.W. I1:121 Josephus writes, “Marriage they [the Essenes] dis- 
dain, but they adopt other men’s children”; he adds, by way of expla- 
nation, that “they do not indeed, on principle, condemn wedlock, ... 
but they wish to protect themselves against woman’s wantonness, 
being persuaded that none of the sex keeps her plighted troth to one 
man [and that is the motive for their celibacy].” In J.W. II:161, in 
describing the Essenes who do marry, he adds some strange, unde- 
fined details: “They give their wives, however, a three years’ proba- 
tion, and only marry them after they have by three periods of purifica- 
tion given proof of fecundity.” There are inconsistencies both between 
these two records and with the reality as portrayed in the Qumran 
Community’s authentic writings. Josephus’ statement in J.W. I[:121 
suggests that none of the Essenes marry because the wicked character 
of women makes them suspected of committing adultery, thanks to 
their inability to resist their libido. J.W. I[:161, however, suddenly 
reveals to us that some Essenes do marry, (19) because of the signifi- 
cance of procreation, but—apparently to explain their disregard of the 
general suspicion of women’s licentiousness, as asserted in 121— 


(18) In his main description of the sects, in J.W. II: 119-66, the portrayal of the 
Essenes occupies forty-two verses, the remaining sects only six. Hartmut Stegemann, 
“The Qumran Essenes,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid, 18-21 March 1991 (ed. Julio 
Trebolle Barrera and Luis Vegas Montaner; Leiden: Brill, 1992), vol. 1, 83-166 at 127, 
wonders about this discrepancy. 

(19) Stegemann, ibid. at 126, comments: “No reader of the foregoing remarks 
would expect this strange kind of continuation.” Mason, “Historical Problem,” 245, 
writes that “this addendum (in J.W. II:161) creates problems for imagining the Essene 
reality.” Among other questions, he states, “it is equally difficult to imagine how the 
marrying group could have been integrated with the others.” 
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Josephus affirms that “they give their wives ... a three years’ proba- 
tion, and only marry them after they have by three periods of purifica- 
tion given proof of fecundity.” (20) These nebulous preventive actions 
seem unrelated to the accusation of women’s wantonness (recorded 
in II:121 as explaining the Essenes’ disdain of marriage)—a term with 
an obnoxious connotation appropriate for such mistrust. Further, the 
“three years’ probation” is extremely vague; Josephus gives no indi- 
cation of how the women are tested. In addition, it would appear from 
J.W. I1:161, which uses the term wives (yapetdc), that this test is 
carried out after the marriage, whereas the second test (“three periods 
of purification”) seems to refer to a test before the marriage. This 
second test, which apparently refers to three periods of menstruation 
before marriage, raises further questions: By whom was this examina- 
tion effected? And, even more puzzling, did they not know that men- 
struation is not evidence of fertility? Last but not least, there is no hint 
of any such procedures in the Qumran literature, despite the many 
regulations and recommendations about marriage issues that do appear 
in these writings. The instructions about marriage in 1QSa 1:9-10, 
relating to the Qumran group that married (if indeed there was a group 
that did not), do not mention such requirements, nor does any other 
text on this topic. (21) 

The derogatory view of women’s adulterous character that Jose- 
phus attributes to the Essenes has no textual support in the known texts 
of the Qumran Library; it represents his own preconceived opinion. (22) 


(20) Lawrence H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: The History of 
Judaism, the Background of Christianity, the Lost Library of Qumran (Philadelphia: 
JPS, 1994) 129, discussing Josephus’ statement that this Essene group “regarded non 
procreative sexual relation as forbidden,” adds that “Rabbinic sources give evidence 
of a similar idea held by some early Jewish pietists (b. Niddah 38a).” I categorically 
dispute this assertion, since the chronicle refers to a totally different issue and has no 
connection whatsoever with non-procreative sexual relations. The pietists in question 
did not have sexual relations with their wives at the beginning of the week, only from 
Wednesday onward; according to their calculations, this practice would avoid a birth 
on the Sabbath. Since childbirth is an event that is by its nature associated with acts 
that desecrate the Sabbath, they sought to prevent this by avoiding sexual relations 
on days that they believed would cause a child to be born on the Sabbath. This prac- 
tice has nothing in common with intent to limit sexual relations to procreative pur- 
poses only. 

(21) See, for example, 4Q396 (4QMMT*) IV:4—11, 4Q271 (4QD') III:7-15, and 
4Q270 (4QD*) 21i:15—16, in addition to many accusation against their opponents for 
not behaving properly in sexual matters. 

(22) Joseph Baumgarten, “On the Testimony of Women in 1QSA,” JBL 76 (1957): 
266-69, reprinted in Baumgarten, Studies in Qumran Law (Leiden: Brill, 1977) 183-86 
at 184, writes: “It has been suggested that Josephus and Philo, who writes in a similar 
misogynic vein, are here injecting their own views, rather than those of the Essenes.” 
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Habitually, Qumran texts accuse men of libidinousness, rather than 
reproaching women for their lust or for seducing men. The Seductress 
portrayed in 4Q184 (4QWiles of the Wicked Woman) does not con- 
tradict this pattern: J.M. Allegro (23) has reconstructed the first word 
of this segment as n[nin], indicating that it relates to the specific 
behaviour of a common prostitute and does not denigrate women in 
general. (24) Baumgarten criticizes this reconstruction and interprets 
the lemma allegorically, as associated with the netherworld; (25) 
Carmignac’s allegorical interpretation relates it to the false teachings 
of rival sects. (26) Hence, it carries no indication of a derogatory atti- 
tude toward women in general. In light of all of the above, we should 
discard entirely Josephus’ assertions about Qumran’s attitude toward 
women and marriage, because of their internal inconsistencies and the 
utter absence of textual support for such assumptions in the Qumran 
writings. We should rely on texts written by the members of the Qumran 
Community, rather than on portrayals by outsiders. 

Though Josephus asserts that “I submitted myself to hard training 
and laborious exercises and passed through the three courses [of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes]” (Life 11), he was still an out- 
sider, and “plausibly derived his portrayal of the Essenes from written 
sources,” as both Cohen and Collins suggest; (27) in addition, his 
statement about his personal study and experience seems to me unre- 
liable. (28) Furthermore, even if we presume that Josephus had a good 


(23) John M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4 I (4Q158-4Q186) (DJDJ V; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1968) 82. 

(24) Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 139, similarly writes that this 
writing relates to some women who use their feminine charms irresponsibly, and does 
not vilify all women. 

(25) Joseph M. Baumgarten, “On the Nature of the Seductress in 4Q184,” 
Rev@ 15/57 (1991): 133-43. 

(26) Jean Carmignac, “Poéme allégorique sur la secte rivale,” RevQ 5/19 
(1965): 361-74. 

(27) Collins, “Josephus on the Essenes,” 69, states that his analysis “suggests 
that none of these accounts [by Josephus on the Essenes] is based on first-hand expe- 
rience.” 

(28) Josephus does not explicitly state that he lived in an Essene community, 
only that he underwent hard training and laborious exercises, without indicating the 
nature of these exercises or the duration of each course; the entire description of his 
study, experience, and knowledge at a precocious age implies that he is boasting. We 
do not encounter in Qumran writings any mention of such courses for outsiders as 
Josephus alleges to have completed. In J.W. II:137 he describes the Qumran system 
of acceptance of new members, who remain outside the fraternity for an entire year of 
probation; Josephus does not indicate that he lived in a Qumran community on proba- 
tion for one year in order to experience the “hard training and laborious exercises.” 
He writes (in Life 2) of having lived for three years with Banus, but does not identify 
him as an Essene. Moreover, he does not offer us any hint as to why he chose the 
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notion of the Essenes, their lifestyle, and their philosophy, their por- 
trayal in his writings is nevertheless unreliable: he did not rely, in his 
writings, on his objective knowledge of the group, as his aim was to 
present a glorified Jewish group whose lifestyle was compatible with 
the best of Greek philosophies. (29) Stegemann expresses this con- 
ception in a most vivid literary style: “When Jewish writers told their 
Hellenistic public nice stories about celibate Essenes, they followed 
Greek idols and betrayed the truth.” (30) S. Mason writes, “all of the 
Essene descriptions [by Josephus] portray a Judean group embodying 
values widely admired in the ancient world”; (31) Collins notes that 
Josephus’ records on the Essenes “may still preserve accurate infor- 
mation, but they are not necessarily reliable.” (32) 

In conclusion, a critical reading of these portrayals of women 
by the Hellenistic historians, and of the various motives they adduce 
for the alleged celibacy of the Essenes, demonstrates their internal 
contradictions, the incongruities among the three sources, and their 
conflicts with the facts discernible from Qumran writings on the sub- 
ject. (33) There are no defamatory accusations in the Qumran litera- 
ture (34)—not even indirect hints against women in general—and no 
particular imputations of women, as alleged by the authors quoted 


Pharisaic way of life after having lived three years in the wilderness with Banus and 
become his “devoted disciple,” a fact that would indicate his extraordinary attraction 
to and enthusiasm for such life and his outstanding admiration of the Essenes, evident 
from his portrayal of their conduct and ethics (or, as Stegemann, “The Qumran Essenes,” 
128, writes, that he recommended the Essenes as “the best of the Jews”). He simply 
explains to the Hellenistic reader the essence of the Pharisees, who “have points of 
resemblance to that which the Greeks call the Stoic school” (Life 2), an assertion 
which in itself is highly debatable and demonstrates his outstanding effort to make his 
writing comprehensible to a Hellenistic readership. 

(29) William Loader, Philo, Josephus and the Testaments on Sexuality: Attitudes 
towards Sexuality in the Writings of Philo and Josephus and in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2011) 336, writes in connection 
with Josephus’ statement about the sexuality of the Essenes that we face the task of 
“discerning what might be genuine information and what might be propagandistic 
idealization. Both, of course, may be taken to reflect his own attitude.” 

(30) Stegemann, “The Qumran Essenes,” 131. 

(31) Mason, “Historical Problems,” 246. 

(32) Collins, “Josephus on the Essenes,” 69. 

(33) Despite these blatant inconsistencies, Tal Ilan, Jewish Women in Greco- 
Roman Palestine: An Inquiry into Image and Status (Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1995) 62, states: “The Essenes, so far as we can make out, came closest to 
an utter rejection of marriage, and may even have incorporated this rejection into his 
legal system,” supporting her conclusion by reference to the Greek historians dis- 
cussed above. 

(34) See Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 129; Eileen Schuller and 
Cecilia Wassen, “Women: Daily Life,” EDSS 2:981-84. 
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above, as the motive for men’s celibacy. The allegations of Pliny, 
Philo, and Josephus represent, rather, how these writers imagined their 
Greek readers would expect a venerated sect or group to behave. 

I wish to reiterate that although most scholars identify the Essenes 
with the Qumran community, and this study is built on that assump- 
tion, others hold an opposing view. (35) 


Scrutinizing Qimron’s Theory (36) 


E. Qimron has theorized that the Essenes were divided into two 
groups—the Yahad and all others—and that special laws and restric- 
tions were imposed on members of the Yahad but not on the other 
members of the Essene Community. (37) Further, he assumes that since 
the Yahad group perceived itself as “a substitute for the Temple,” (38) 
and sexual intercourse is not permitted in Jerusalem, the city of the 
Temple (CD XII: 1—2), they had to abstain entirely from sexual inter- 
course; further, that the Yahad group “committed themselves by oath 
not to enter the Temple in the period of the wickedness’ dominion 
anymore and not to sacrifice there, because of their opponents dese- 
crating it, but again the other Essenes may enter the Temple.” (39) 
The rules about sacrifices in CD XI:17—23, then, refer to the ordi- 
nary, non-Yahad Essenes, who could enter the Temple and offer sac- 
rifices. Hence, Qimron concludes that the Yahad group were celibate, 
and that the Hellenistic writers and inexplicit and indirect Qumran 
rules referred to this group, whereas all other Essene group members 
married. It is not within the scope of this study to fully scrutinize 


(35) See n. 137 below. 

(36) My critical investigation focuses on Qimron’s view, not on Crawford’s 
solution, which seems similar but is not identical. Whereas Qimron posits two separate 
groups with distinct halakhot and practices, Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” at 
149, suggests that the two would not have been separated “but in constant dialogue 
and communication.” I dispute her assertion that the “permanent dwellers” at Qumran 
did not marry because they “have chosen to pursue ‘the perfection of holiness.’” 
According to Jewish law and lore, married life undertaken according to the law does 
not impede the attainment of holiness; this is achieved by fulfilling the divine com- 
mandments, which include procreation. It is not within the scope of this study to 
elaborate upon this maxim; I can only state that it is acknowledged by Scripture, by 
Qumran texts, and by the rabbinic writings. 

(37) Elisha Qimron, “Celibacy in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Two Kinds of 
Sectarians,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid, 18-21 March 1991 (ed. Julio Trebolle Barrera 
and Luis Vegas Montaner; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 287-94 at 293. 

(38) Ibid., 293. 

(39) Ibid., 294. 
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Qimron’s “two groups” thesis. I will limit myself to emphasizing 
some issues of principle that contradict this thesis. 

There is no hint in the Qumran writings of such an internal divi- 
sion, which seems highly implausible for other reasons. We also do 
not encounter, in the writings in our possession, a slanderous attitude 
toward women, which both Josephus and Philo identify as the motive 
for the Essenes’ celibacy. If we cannot trust the motive adduced to 
explain their alleged celibacy, then neither should we trust the allega- 
tion itself. The interpretation of CD VI:11-14, the basis of Qimron’s 
theory and of Josephus’ record in Ant. XVIII:19, on the question of 
whether the Essenes participated in the Temple service, is a subject 
of debate among scholars. (40) Although it is my opinion that the 
Essene/Qumran group did not participate in the Temple cult, I cannot 
envisage a situation in which, as Qimron alleges, the small Yahad 
group did not participate because of the desecration of which they 
accused their opponents (who, they said, committed wicked deeds 
and therefore were lighting up the altar in vain; CD VI: 11-16), thus 
possibly transgressing their biblical obligation to bring offerings, while 
at the same time the majority of the Essenes went to the Temple and 
offered sacrifices. Further, the introductory verse 11 asserts that this 
rule refers to n°23 18210 SWN YD) “None who have been brought 
into the covenant shall enter into the sanctuary to light up His altar 
in vain.” Since all male Essenes were brought into the covenant, 
this rule, like all others in the CD, relates to all Essenes. Moreover, 
1Q28a (1QSa) II:21 refers to n°7 Nty ‘AD “the whole congregation 
of the Yahad”; obviously, all Essenes were members of the cove- 
nant (CD I1:2). However, 1Q28a unquestionably refers to married 
people; (41) as we read in 1:4, Dwi 7% un that it contained “women 
and children,” we must conclude that the members of the Yahad were 
married. (42) 

I would also hesitate to impose on the Torah-centred Essene/ 
Qumran group a way of life fundamentally in conflict with the divine 
command to the first humans to multiply and with the divine blessings 
to the Patriarchs, the promise of descendants too numerous to count, 


(40) See Paul Heger, Cult as the Catalyst for Division: Cult Disputes as the 
Motive for Schism in the Pre-70 Pluralistic Environment (Leiden: Brill, 2007) 349-67. 

(41) Moshe Bernstein, “Women and Children in Legal and Liturgical Texts 
from Qumran,” DSD 11, 2 (2004): 191-211 at 195, also quotes evidence for the 
existence of women from 1QSa, stating that “it seems to call for the presence of 
women in a number of places.” 

(42) Joseph Baumgarten, “4Q502, Marriage or Golden Age Ritual?” JJS 34 
(1983): 125-35, argues that 4Q502 refers to marriage within the Yahad. Qimron dis- 
putes this, but offers no indication of his reasoning. 
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like the stars or like grains of sand. (43) Further, Qimron’s conjecture 
that since sexual intercourse was forbidden in Jerusalem, and since 
the Yahad community considered itself a substitute for the Temple, 
therefore all members of the Yahad had to be celibate, seems to me 
based on a flawed logical structure. To compare the Yahad (Holy Com- 
munity) to the Temple in the abstract is not the same as to compare 
them concretely and assume that since sexual intercourse is prohib- 
ited in Jerusalem and in the Temple, the members of the Yahad must 
not engage in sexual intercourse. Following such line of thought 
would lead to the conclusion that they are also not permitted to 
relieve themselves, since it is not permitted to do so in the Temple. 
Further, what would happen if they have an involuntary discharge, 
which they cannot avoid? One should rather impose on the Yahad 
members restrictions like those probably imposed on the priests serving 
in the Temple—that is, three days’ impurity after a discharge, accord- 
ing to 11Q19 (11QTemple*) XLV:7-10, or avoiding pollution through 
contact with a dead body. In fact, Qimron states, “Its [the Yahad’s] 
members maintained a high degree of purity similar to that which 
had be maintained in Jerusalem”—hence, like the priests or like the 
Israelites visiting the city, who were allowed to have sexual contact 
outside it. Instead, however, he compares the Yahad to the Temple, in 
which sexual intercourse was always forbidden. (44) The rabbis, too, 


(43) See Gen 13:16 (Abraham’s blessing); Gen 26:4 (Isaac’s blessing); and 
Gen 28:14 and 32:13 (Jacob’s blessing). 

(44) Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” 149-50, concludes her study by stating 
that “a subgroup within the Essenes eschewed marriage for purity reasons,” an asser- 
tion that seems to me vague. To maintain their purity, Qumran scholars established 
appropriate rules, such as requiring menstruating women “not to ‘mingle’ in any way 
because they contaminate others” (4Q 274:5-6), as Crawford states at 135. Maintain- 
ing one’s purity does not require remaining celibate. The rabbis, who kept their purity 
after the Temple’s destruction and ate their non-sacred food in a state of purity 
(t. Demai (Lieberman) 2:2), did not envisage restrictions on marriage. They estab- 
lished rules of behaviour between husband and wife during the period of the woman’s 
impurity (Abot R. Nat. Recension A, chapter 2) to avoid any possible contact. Crawford 
then mentions the statement of John J. Collins, “Powers in Heaven: God, Gods, and 
Angels in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Religion in the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. John J. Collins 
and Robert A. Kugler; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000) 9-28 at 24, that “while 
no text states explicitly that the sectarians were celibate, sexual activity would be dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the angelic life.” Since Collins relies in his explanation on the 
Book of Enoch, I would mention that / En. 15:4-5 accuses the Fallen Angels for lying 
with women, which they should not have done because they were immortal. On the 
other hand, God has given women to men, who must perish, “that they might cast seed 
into them and thus beget children” (15:5); in other words, God has ordained humans 
to marry and procreate. Further, as Collins notes, no text asserts that the Essenes were 
celibate; that unequivocal reality has more clout than deductions from hymns, and I 
think that this is also Collins’ attitude. 
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were aware that an involuntary discharge could happen to the priests 
who slept in the Temple precinct, as we read in m. Tamid 1:1: TX 
ayan nnn naan 12092 1 gom REV paa TAN? “Mp “If an involun- 
tary discharge occurred to one of them [the priests who slept in the 
Temple’s precinct] he went out going under the winding staircase 
under the Temple [thus avoiding polluting the Temple, since the 
underground caves under the Temple are not sacred (t. Kelim 1:11)—a 
bath and toilet were there—until he left the Temple’s precinct].” Abot 
R. Nat. Recension a, chapter 35, tells us that by a miracle, it never 
happened to a High Priest to have a discharge on the Day of Atone- 
ment, except once. 

Qimron is aware of the influence of the Hellenistic writings 
on the assumption that the Essenes were celibate, and criticizes this 
assumption by means of strong logical arguments with which I fully 
agree. For example, he asks, “would one have concluded from [the 
absence of women and children] in Serek Hayahad alone that the 
sectarians were celibate? I doubt that anyone could have suggested 
it had one not known of the existence of celibacy among the Essenes 
from the Greek sources.” (45) He further argues, “The evidence 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls has never been studied independently without 
taking into consideration this other comparative evidence [Greek 
sources about the Essenes, the New Testament and the excavations at 
Qumran].” (46) Thus, he correctly perceives the influence of external 
sources on the interpretation of the relevant DSS texts. However, it 
seems to me that he does not fully practise what he preaches. Before 
citing the relevant DSS text and its interpretation as evidence to sup- 
port his opinion, he states bluntly, “I agree with those who say that 
celibacy was practiced by some of the sectarians of the scrolls,” then 
explains the reasons for his agreement, which is based on his assump- 
tion of the rationale that, in his view, motivated a group of Essenes to 
practise celibacy. (47) That conjecture, it seems to me, is not the out- 
come of the independent interpretation of a DSS text that Qimron 
claims to perform; rather, it is a justification of his preconceived opin- 
ion about celibacy in Qumran, influenced by the knowledge of the 
Greek sources that he claims to reject. He has toppled on the same 
stumbling block on which he accuses others of falling. 

A more extended discussion of celibacy at Qumran—a subject of 
ample debate—is not within the scope of this study, but I would like 
to address briefly the textual evidence that Qimron cites later in his 


(45) Qimron, “Celibacy,” 289. 
(46) Ibid., 287. 
(47) Ibid., 288. 
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article. The absence of references to women and children in 1QS 
(the Community Rule) is evidence ex silentio, which should not be 
accorded more weight than the ex silentio evidence from the lack of 
any hint in the Qumran writings of a prohibition on marrying or a 
preference for celibacy. (48) In fact, as we have seen, Qimron admits 
that on this basis alone one would not have concluded that the sectar- 
ians were celibate. (49) In 1QS, the text that sets out the rules of the 
Yahad, as Qimron claims, children are mentioned as a significant 
divine bounty: all who walk in the correct spirit will “enjoy healing, 
bountiful peace, long life and multiple progeny, followed by eternal 
blessings and perpetual joy through life everlasting” (1QS IV:6-7). 
Thus, the Yahad were blessed by God to have multiple progeny 
because of their righteous life, a benediction that could not apply to a 
celibate group of men. A simple rationale for the absence of marriage 
rules in 1QS is the fact that this text concerns the particular rules of 
the n° nY Adat Hayahad (1Q28a (1QSa) 11:21), the holy commu- 
nity of which only men over the age of twenty are members, after the 
model of the Eda in the desert (described in Num 1:2-4, 1:18, and 
26:2), as I have argued elsewhere, and whose members had special 
rights and obligations. (50) Other rules are not its concern, and there- 
fore are not mentioned. (51) For example, of the many Sabbath rules 


(48) While it is true that we cannot be sure of possessing all the writings of 
Qumran, if we accept that we have recovered only a small part of the Qumran library, 
and should therefore assume that new evidence could come forward at any moment 
that would destroy all or the most significant scholarly assumptions based on the cur- 
rently available texts, any research on these texts would be futile and its conclusions 
meaningless. The magnitude of scholarly work on the extant texts of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls suggests that scholars do not anticipate shattering new revelations of unknown 
Qumranic texts. In our specific case, it is most implausible that such important issues 
as celibacy and attitudes toward women should not be addressed in the great number 
of Qumran writings, some of which exist in many copies with variants, particularly 
considering their numerous halakhot about sexuality and their accusations of illegiti- 
mate sexual acts and behaviour on the part of their opponents. On the other hand, the 
extant Qumran writings provide ample and unquestionable evidence of the presence 
of women and children in their community. 

(49) Ibid., 289. 

(50) See Paul Heger, “Stringency in Qumran?” JSJ 42 (2011): 188-217 at 
198-203. 

(51) Eyal Regev, “Cherchez les femmes: Were the Yahad Celibates?” DSD 15 
(2008): 253-84 at 273, writes that “the specific genre of a collection of rules and 
theological doctrine does not necessarily reflect all aspects of communal lifestyle; 
hence, some basic and perhaps self-evident issues may be neglected.” My explanation 
for the omission of women in the Community Rule (1QS) should also answer John 
J. Collins’ comment on this topic in “Marriage, Divorce and Family in Second Temple 
Judaism,” in Families in Ancient Israel (ed. Leo G. Purdue; Louisville, KY: Westmin- 
ster, John Knox Press, 1997) 104-62 at 132. Moshe Bernstein, “Women and Children,” 
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in the Qumran writings, not one appears in 1QS; would anyone there- 
fore suggest that the Yahad group did not keep the Sabbath? (52) It 
seems odd to me that Qimron, despite admitting that no one would 
have suggested celibacy in Qumran based on the absence of women 
in 1QS without knowledge of the Greek sources, nevertheless main- 
tains that there was a Qumran group that practised celibacy, based on 
an implicit reading of CD VII:6—9. (53) 

We read there: "no votant Vacat ANNA by DAN oI... 
129 3N PIV ANWRY WN PI WON WN WNT 770 “And if they live in 
camps according to the rule of the land and marry women and beget 
children, then let them live in accordance with the Law, vac and by 
the ordinance of vows according to the rule of the Law, just as it says, 
‘Between a man and his wife, and between a father and his sons.” 
Qimron cites scholars’ comments that this passage seems to be out of 
place, its content is unclear, and its interpretation is difficult. There- 
fore—that is, because of these difficulties—one must assume “that the 
previous passage refers to a group of sectarians who abstain from 
marrying women.” (54) The argument that difficulty in interpreting a 
passage justifies devising a solution that has no basis, and contradicts 
other texts from the same source, seems to me inopportune, to say the 
least. Although the maxim lectio difficilior potior “the more difficult 
reading is the stronger” relates to a difficult reading, it has universal 
value as a principle also to claim that a difficult interpretation is 
stronger than devising a solution for which there is no textual support; 


197, writes, “The omission of women by 1QS might even be said to stand out as an 
anomaly by comparison.” 

(52) John J. Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community: The Sectarian Movement 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010) 58, agrees that “such a 
major departure from Jewish traditions [a celibate life] would not have been unmen- 
tioned,” but at the same time conjectures that “the absence of any reference to women 
is also astonishing.” I think that my argument offers an adequate answer to his con- 
jecture. Eyal Regev, Sectarianism in Qumran: A Cross-Cultural Perspective (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2007) 254, likewise justifies his theory that the Yahad were not celibates. 
He confirms at 259, after a lengthy deliberation in his conclusion, “that the Yahad 
were not celibates but rather maintained normal gender relations and family life.” That 
is what we can deduce from the text. 

(53) Qimron, “Celibacy,” 289-90. John J. Collins, “Forms of Community in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint and Dead Sea 
Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov (ed. Shalom M. Paul et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2002) 
97-111 at 101, also perceives CD VII:4-8 as “some evidence that the Damascus Rule 
envisions two distinct orders.” On the other hand, at 104, he writes that the issue of 
celibacy in Qumran “remains highly controversial” and that “the common assumption 
that yahad is the technical name for the quasi-monastic settlement at Qumran cannot 
be maintained.” 

(54) Ibid., 290. 
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this is similar to devising a different reading. (55) Scholars attempted to 
interpret this and other difficult texts in Qumran writings without con- 
ceiving implausible solutions. For example, C. Wassen has thoroughly 
debated Qimron’s conjecture and offered a reasonable interpretation of 
the difficult text. (56) 

C. Hempel perceives the Camp rules as an addition to the 
Admonition and as a second layer in the growth of the Damascus 
Document. (57) 

In conclusion, I believe that with respect to these verses, one 
should employ Qimron’s logical question, quoted above: Would any- 
one have suggested deducing from CD VII:6—9 that the Essenes, 
or some segment of this group, were celibate, had we not known of 
the existence of celibacy in the Essene group from the Greek sources? 
I presume that many interpretations of these verses would have been 
proffered, but not the hypothesis that there were two separately 
defined groups, one whose members practised more stringent rules 
and were celibate, and another whose rules were more lenient and who 
could marry. I suggest, therefore, repudiating Qimron’s thesis of two 
Essene groups, of which one practised celibacy. (58) 


(55) In fact, Lectio difficilior: European Electronic Journal for Feminist Exege- 
sis, published by the Faculty of Theology, Universitat Bern, uses the maxim Lectio 
difficilior melior est “the more difficult reading is better” with respect to interpretation. 

(56) Wassen’s interpretation in Women, 127, is that this verse was written “to 
emphasize that the whole family, including women and children, should observe the 
laws of the Torah.” 

(57) Charlotte Hempel, The Laws of the Damascus Document: Sources, Tradi- 
tion and Redaction (Atlanta: SBL, 1998) 11 and 127-29. 

(58) Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community, 78, concludes that “there is 
obviously a relationship between them [the Damascus Rule and the Community Rule 
or Serek ha-Yahad],” and that “arguments that they reflect two different sects are 
unpersuasive.” I do not bring forward evidence from the ossuaries of women found in 
the Qumran cemetery, because of the uncertainty of the finds and the differing schol- 
arly opinions about them. Emile Puech, “Synthèse des observations sur la nécropole 
de Khirbet Qumran,” RevQ 25/3 (2012): 335-68, writes that at present there is no 
unquestionable evidence of women in the tombs of the principal cemetery on the 
elevation (plateau). The small number of women buried at Qumran neither disproves 
nor confirms the Qumran—Essene hypothesis. Hachlili, “Qumran Cemetery Reas- 
sessed,” writes: “Recent research and reexamination of the bones have not resolved 
the controversy and riddle of the Qumran community, because of the small number 
of tombs excavated, and the even smaller number and poor condition of human 
remains. The recent excavations at Khirbet Qazone cemetery, with similar shaft 
tombs, add fervour to the debate.” Scholarly opinions as to the use of the Qumran 
site are not uncontested, whereas the explicit and unequivocal evidence that women 
and children were present and the relevant halakhot about them cannot be contested, 
as is also true of the text of 4Q502, which glorifies procreation. M. Broshi, “Essenes 
at Qumran,” 29, relying on J. Zias, “The Cemeteries of Qumran and Celibacy: 
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Rejecting the Greek Historians’ Influence on Our Beliefs about 
the Essenes’ Attitude toward Women and Marriage 


Given the Greek sources’ total lack of reliability on the topic 
of celibacy among the Essenes and the suggested reasons for it, as 
well as their incongruence with the Qumran texts in our possession, 
I would suggest that we liberate ourselves entirely from the notion 
that the Essenes were celibate, or preferred a celibate way of life, for 
religious reasons. This idea came to us from the sources cited above, 
and scholars have tried to reconcile it with the ample textual evidence 
from Qumran that explicitly indicates the opposite. (59) These texts 
contain a wide array of rules relating to marriage (60) and portrayals 
of such events, (61) emphasizing its holiness, (62) and refer to the 
education of women and children (63) and to the idea that married life 
accords with the laws of the Torah. (64) The requirement of full men- 
tal maturity for marriage indicates its significance as understood by 
Qumran scholars. 4Q270 (4QD*): 15—16, addressing sexual intercourse 
with a pregnant woman (an issue to which we shall return below), is 


Confusion Laid to Rest?” DSD 7 (2000): 220-53, argues that the skeletons of 
women and children found at Qumran face the South — that is, Mecca — and hence 
are Muslim graves. On this basis he validates the hypothesis in Broshi and Eshel, 
“[On] Jodi Magness, ‘The Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls’ (2002),” 
DSD 11 (2004): 361-64, that Qumran was a monastery, without women and chil- 
dren. It does not necessarily follow from this hypothesis, however, that the Essenes 
were celibate. While the members of a Christian monastery indeed never marry, 
there are similar institutions in the Buddhist world where temporary “monks” are 
hosted for a period of indoctrination and meditation, after which they return to their 
normal life. One could envisage such an institution at Qumran, which would not 
conflict with the scriptural obligation to procreate and would offer a more sensible 
solution that that postulated by Qimron. 

(59) Stegemann, “The Qumran Essenes,” 130-31, has some harsh words about 
this issue. He refers to Philo’s praise of “a brotherhood of unmarried Essenes, an 
idealistic Jewish pendant to the Greek Pythagoreans,” as “science fiction,” and criti- 
cizes those “modern scholars who trust more in the obvious tendencies of some ancient 
writers than in the evidence of the Essene manuscripts and in basic Jewish belief.” 
Linda Elder, “The Woman Question and Female Ascetics among Essenes,” BA 57/4, 
(1994): 220-34 at 229, tries to reconcile the Qumran writings and the Greek accounts, 
hypothesizing that the conflicting records refer to other periods of Qumran’s habita- 
tion, according to de Vaux’s postulate of three different strata of Essene settlement at 
Qumran. 

(60) See, for example, the required age of twenty for marriage in 1Q28a (1QSa) 
1:8-10. 

(61) 4Q502 (4Qpap Ritual of Marriage). 

(62) Here are some fragments from 4Q502: “from being holly ... his spouse 
wh[o ... intercourse of ... for righte[ous] children ... give thanks to God ...].” 

(63) 1Q28a (1QSa) 1:4-5. 

(64) See CD VII:6-9. 
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additional evidence of marriage among the Essenes and of the group’s 
concern to regulate married life according to the Law, similar to their 
halakhic decisions on other scriptural rules. (65) 

In light of these arguments, it seems implausible that Qumran 
would perceive married life as something wicked, from which it would 
be best to abstain. S. Metso, in her fundamental article “When the 
Evidence Does Not Fit,” seems to be concerned with, among others, 
circumstances identical to the subject of our investigation. (66) In prac- 
tice, we interpret new data according to the current state of accumu- 
lated knowledge. Metso asks, “What if the new data does not conform 
to the patterns of the traditional mode of understanding?” In such a 
case, we must decide “whether the new data is being misinterpreted 
or whether the old patterns of understanding need to be revised.” It 
seems to me evident that in our case, the “old patterns of understand- 
ing,” which were based on unreliable and suspect foreign sources, 
must be discarded in view of contradictory authentic data from the 
community, incorrectly portrayed by these foreign writers, as presented 
in this study. (67) 

One may ask, How can we reject a notion that appears in the 
records of three historians? Have all three erred? I do not believe 
that this question can overcome the facts—the writings of the group 
itself—which demonstrate the unreliability of all three historians. 
Further, one could also ask how we can explain the internal inconsist- 
encies within the writings of each of these historians, as well as the 
inconsistencies among them. It is likewise extremely bizarre that 
Philo, steeped in Jewish literature and history, attributed to God or to 
Moses the particular training of the Essenes. We must conclude that 
these writers drew on many sources without verifying their authentic- 
ity, and that one such source reported sexual restrictions diverging 
from the behaviour of the surrounding peoples; this circumstance was 
then further developed and embellished into a total abstention from 


(65) Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community, 23, states: “There is plenty of 
evidence that the ‘new covenant’ did not require celibacy.” 

(66) Sarianne Metso, “When the Evidence Does Not Fit: Method, Theory, and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Rediscovering The Dead Sea Scrolls: An Assessment of 
Old and New Approaches and Methods (ed. Maxine Grossman; Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2010) 11-25. 

(67) Hayim Lapin, “Dead Sea Scrolls and the Historiography of Ancient Juda- 
ism,” in Rediscovering The Dead Sea Scrolls: An Assessment of Old and New 
Approaches and Methods (ed. Maxine Grossman; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), 
108-27 at 125, having critically scrutinized the records of the Greek historians (includ- 
ing Josephus) on the Essenes, states that “There is no reason to presuppose precise 
insider knowledge” on the part of these authors; “Each,” he adds, “had his own 
reasons for depicting his exotic Essenes as he did.” 
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sexual activity. The internal inconsistencies I have described demon- 
strate sloppiness in the transmission of texts from various sources 
without perusing them for incongruities. Finally, Stegemann (68) 
offers five reasons to explain how the erroneous concept of the celi- 
bacy of the Essenes arose. (69) 


Deductions from Qumran Texts about the Essenes’ Attitude toward 
Women and Married Life 


Having challenged scholarly assumptions of celibacy in Qumran 
based on Greek texts, we can go a step further, utterly repudiating the 
allegations of these texts both that the Essenes were celibate and that 
their attitude toward women was generally negative. (70) This step 
opens our intellectual horizons to further conjectures on the Essenes’ 
social life, with respect to their attitude toward women and sexual 
activity, on the basis of their own writings. The impact of the Greek 
authors’ statements on these topics led scholars to interpret the Qumran 
writings’ severe criticism on issues associated with women and sexual 
life as implying a negative attitude toward sexual life in general, a 
stricture on its enjoyment, and a preference for chastity (i.e., a sweep- 
ing abstinence from sexual activity). (71) Such deductions, however, 
do not accord with the Qumran writings, whose severe criticisms on 
issues associated with sexual life relate exclusively to illegitimate and 
indecent sexual misconduct, allegedly practised by their opponents, 
and admonitions not to behave likewise; (72) the texts do not criticize 


(68) Stegemann, “The Qumran Essenes,” 132-34. 

(69) Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” 135, suggests that the greater propor- 
tion of unmarried people in the community, due to the rigid restrictions, may explain 
the erroneous idea of celibacy. 

(70) Eileen Schuller, “Women in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls after 50 Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, vol. 2 (ed. Peter W. Flint and 
James C. VanderKam; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 117-44 at 122, writes: “Even before the 
discovery of the Scrolls, it was recognized that the oft-quoted negative and misogy- 
nistic statements may reflect more about the personal views of Philo and Josephus, or 
the sources they are using, than about the Essenes’ own view of women.” 

(71) Eileen Schuller, “Women in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Methods on Inves- 
tigation of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Khirbet Qumran Site: Present Realities and 
Future Prospects (ed. Michael O. Wise et al.; New York: Academy of Sciences, 1994) 
115-31 at 117, perceives a “possible influence of confessional bias which interpreted 
Qumran too readily in terms of a monastic paradigm.” 

(72) There is no doubt that Qumran expected “that members of the group will 
be capable of self-control,” as Maxine Grossman writes in “Rethinking of Gender in 
the Community Rule: An Experiment in Sociology,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Contemporary Culture: Proceedings of the International Conference Held at the Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem (July 6-8, 2008) (ed. Adolfo D. Roitman et al.; Leiden: Brill, 
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legal and permitted sexual activity. (73) The severe punishment for 
sexual activity—expulsion from the community—in 4Q270 (4QD°) 
7i:12-13 clearly stresses the illegitimacy of the activity in question: 
ppwnd xo WN. (74) The Qumran writings take a similarly severe 
attitude toward transgressions of all other scriptural rules by their 
enemies, the outsiders; in many cases, denunciations of sexual mis- 
conduct are interspersed with accusations of other misdemeanours. 
The Greek texts are the sole source for Qumran’s supposed aversion 
to sexual life and women; such suppositions should be discarded alto- 
gether, as they have no support in Qumran writings or are utterly 
contradicted by them. (75) We should concentrate on studying the 


2011) 497-512 at 503; but restraint and self-control in almost every aspect of life is 
one of the most essential pillars of the Jewish religion, based on Scripture’s array of 
prohibitions and further intensified and enlarged over the centuries by the Pharisees, 
as it appears, and by Qumran, the rabbis, and continually to this day. 

(73) William Loader, The Dead Sea Scrolls on Sexuality: Attitudes towards 
Sexuality in Sectarian and Related Literature at Qumran (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerd- 
mans, 2009) 181, states in his conclusion to the laws of the Damascus document: 
“Nothing suggests a negative attitude towards sexual relations in the proper context.” 

(74) We read there: TY TW? NTN YDWYD NY WN NW? mud [ap UNI 
“One who comes near to fornicate with his wife contrary to the law shall depart and 
return no more.” The author does not indicate the nature of the illegitimate act; there 
are many prohibited sexual practices, such as having intercourse during menstruation 
or without taking a purifying bath after counting seven “clean” days after the cessation 
of menstruation, as the rabbis decreed. We could also imagine that some unusual 
sexual practices were included in Qumran’s list of prohibited behaviours. The rabbis, 
too, were critical of such undignified behaviour, but considered that they had no right 
to intervene in family life to prevent acts not forbidden in Scripture (b. Ned. 20a+b). 

(75) Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” 145, states that there is a “seemingly 
irreconcilable contradiction” between the Qumran writings regarding celibacy and 
those of the Greek historians. Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: JPS, 
1908-1938), vol. 5 at 134, draws attention to the fact that among other pseudoepi- 
graphical writings, Jub. 4:1 states that the sexual intercourse between Adam and Eve 
occurred after their expulsion from the Garden. I do not think that one may implicitly 
deduce from this that the Jub. author perceived sexual intercourse as something mor- 
ally denigrating, and therefore inappropriate to be practised in the Garden, the symbol 
of the most exalted place and way of life. Gary Anderson, “Celibacy or Consummation 
in the Garden? Reflection on Early Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the Garden 
of Eden,” HTR 82/2 (1989): 121-48 at 129, writes: “For the author of Jubilees, it was 
not an esteem for the celibate state, nor an extreme form of ascetic piety which required 
that sex not take place in the Garden. Rather, the author is simply building on the bib- 
lical motif of purity within the Temple.” Hence, it is not the iniquity of sexual inter- 
course that induced the author to presume that it is prohibited in the Garden, but the 
holiness of the Garden itself, into which a person ritually impure after sexual inter- 
course must not enter, just as it is prohibited to enter the Temple in such an impure 
state, as Jub. 3:9-14 explicitly asserts, because “the Garden of Eden is holier than 
all the earth besides and every tree that is planted in it is holy. Therefore, there was 
ordained regarding her who bears a male or a female child the statute of those days 
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Qumran texts, attempting to ignore those Greek texts that had become 
an entrenched part of the study of the Essenes (76) (assumed to be 
identical to Qumran) before the appearance of the authentic Qumran 
writings and the meticulous research carried out upon them. 

We should also keep in mind, as I have argued elsewhere with 
respect to other issues, (77) Qumran’s strict adherence to the simple 
interpretation of the biblical texts, which should exclude a priori any 
conjecture that Qumran adopted rules and customs that conflict with 
scriptural texts. We read in Gen 3:17 God’s communication to Eve: 
Np wn TVN YNI “Your desire will be for your husband.” The Hebrew 
noun 71wN in connection with a woman must be interpreted here as 
meaning a sexual strong desire, similar to its use in Cant 7:11 (10 in 
KJV) in the context: “I belong to my lover and his desire is for me.” (78) 
Thus, God has instilled in the woman the desire for a man, and there- 
fore this trait is legitimate, and should not be perceived as something 
wicked. (79) Scripture does not indicate whether man’s lust is also an 
inherent element of his creation, but, given the belief in the perfection 
of God’s creation and his integrity, we must assume that he had to 
implant in man a similar trait to satisfy the woman’s desire. (80) 


that she should touch no hallowed thing, nor enter into the sanctuary until these days 
for the male or female child are accomplished.” This is similar to my arguments 
regarding the superior holiness of the Sabbath, which prohibits sexual intercourse on 
Sabbath, and in Jerusalem because of that city’s heightened holiness. Further, Jub. 
simply follows exactly the scriptural narrative in Gen 4:1, which relates that Adam 
made love to his wife after their banishment from the Garden. The rabbis emphasized 
the importance of the first divine command to humans to be fruitful and increase in 
number (Gen 1:28), and b. Yeb. 63a interprets Adam’s proclamation: “this is now 
bone of my bones ...” in Gen 2:23 as occurring after his sexual intercourse with Eve 
and, hence, in the Garden. There is no hint in Scripture that sexual intercourse and 
having children are tainted; God blesses Adam, Noah, and the Patriarchs with progeny, 
as Anderson acknowledges (at 122), and Qumran too affirms the holiness of producing 
children (4Q502 (4Qpap Ritual of Marriage). 

(76) Elder, “The Woman Question,” 222, states, “So pervasive is this view [of 
ascetics at Qumran] that contradictory evidence has largely been dismissed as incon- 
sequential.” 

(77) Heger, Challenges, especially at 22-26 and 29-30. 

(78) Rashi and other traditional commentators interpret 7Np wn as wowns “for 
sexual intercourse.” 

(79) Schiffman, Reclaiming, 141, reviewing 11Q5 XXI:11—17, states that “the 
positive image of women and sexuality, used here to portray wisdom, is possible only 
in the context of a positive attitude both to male-female relationships and to sexuality.” 

(80) See above for the ascetic Philo’s portrayal of the sexual desire implanted 
by God in both sexes at their creation. John E. Hartley, New International Biblical 
Commentary: Genesis (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2000) 48, writes: “The Hebrew 
emphasizes the phrase ‘male and female’ by placing it before the verb ... It ascribes 
sexuality to God’s design for humans.” 
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We observe that God relieves the recently married man from military 
service to enable him to “stay at home and bring happiness to the 
wife he has married” (Deut 2:5), a euphemism for sexual relations. 
Further, Scripture reveals to us God’s motive for creating woman: 
“Tt is not good for man to be alone” (Gen 2:18); thus, living without 
a woman is against the divine conception of what is good for man, 
and would border on defiance of God’s intent and purpose in creating 
woman. Man’s obligation to fulfil this God-given function is endorsed 
in the dictum of Exod 21:10: 89 ñn1%1 AN0 TINY 17 Np? NNN DK 
yor “If he marries another woman, he must not deprive the first one 
of her food, clothing, and marital rights (i.e., sexual intercourse).” (81) 
We observe that God commands the man to fulfil his marital obliga- 
tions to the woman, which excludes any possibility that Scripture is 
critical of sexual intercourse or of man’s love of his wife. We encoun- 
ter Scripture’s positive attitude toward sexual love in the story of Isaac 
in Gen 24:67: “So she [Rebekah] became his wife, and he loved her; 
and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death.” Jacob falls in love 
with Rachel because she is “lovely in form and beautiful” (Gen 29:17), 
and his seven years’ work for Laban “to get Rachel ... seemed to him 
only a few days because of his love for her” (Gen 29:18). (82) 

We may assume that Qumran also interprets the term mniy 
in Exod 21:10 as “marital rights/obligation.” Wise, Abegg, and Cook 
correctly translate nny in 4Q502 (4QpapRitual of Marriage) 1:9 as 
“intercourse,” (83) since it is pertinent to the general context, despite 
the fragmentary nature of the text. Further support may be deduced 
from 11Q19 (11QTemple*) LXVI:8-11. (84) 


(81) In b. Ketub. 47b, one rabbi translates my differently, but the translation 
“marital rights” is the commonly acknowledged interpretation by the traditional com- 
mentators, the LXX, the KJV, and the NIV and the basis for other linked halakhot or 
instructions about the exact details of this obligation. Cf. Shalom Paul, Studies in the 
Book of the Covenant in the Light of Cuneiform and Biblical Law (Leiden: Brill, 1970) 
56-61 and 59, who interprets it as “oil” on the basis of cuneiform laws. 

(82) We read in Deut 21:11: 77 nnp% 12 npwm NN DD NWN mawi mR 
mwx> “if you notice among the captives a beautiful woman and are attracted to her, 
you may take her as your wife”; 11Q19 (11QTemple*) LXIII: 10-15 does not hint 
any disapproval of this rule by complementing its halakhic details. In contrast, 
b. Qidd. 21b-22a sees the rule as a concession to human weakness: it was assumed 
that men would be unable to control their libido, and hence it was better to permit 
such behaviour than to forbid it, causing men to transgress the biblical rules. 

(83) M. Wise, M. Abegg, and E. Cook with N. Gordon, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Electronic Library (ed. Emanuel Tov; Leiden: Brill, 2006). 

(84) We read there: pinn ya PNM AWS NT UN mn WII WN AND? "D 
va bo andw> Sop NI may we nnn ADN? MAN NP AOD D'UN IN NaN Any DW) 

79917 AND WNT 
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The desire for legitimate sexual intercourse implanted by God 
in humans, therefore, cannot be perceived as something wrong, nor 
can we infer that one may not enjoy the satisfaction of its accom- 
plishment. (85) Only those who engage in unrestrained, illegitimate 
sexual activity—n199% AN NN ans 19729 Sx moa nN arya 
ASI nn wrx miwy> aad “those who abandoned the covenant of God, 
and chose their own will, and followed their own wilful heart, each 
man doing his own will” (CD III:11-—12)—are censured and will be 
punished. 

Oddly, 4Q416 (4QInstr>), which addresses, among instructions on 
a variety of issues, the husband’s authority to annul vows made by his 
wife (2 iv:1—5), introduces this rule with an array of “erotic” expres- 
sions such as TAX 227 ym) InwNA pat “And should cleave to his 
wife, So that they (...?) should become one flesh]”; Anpwn nD oN 
TAN I 7> man “But towards thee shall be her desire, and she 
shall become for thee one flesh”; (86) 8°77 °> npn NWN ay 17° ANN) 
mony INY “But thou shalt be made into a unity with the wife of thy 
bosom, for she is flesh of [thy] nakedness”; and the phrase 437°n NWN 
“the wife of thy bosom,” repeated again in v. 13. We do not find in 
Num 30:4-17, the source of this rule, any mention or hint of the con- 
cepts of woman’s creation from man in Gen 2 and God’s communica- 
tion to the woman in Gen 3. To justify the husband’s authority to 
annul his wife’s vows, the author cites the phrase J>wnn [nn] 
mansa JANN? “Over [her spirit] hath He set thee in authority,” 
reminiscent of the biblical 72 Sw Nim “and he will rule over you” 
(Gen 3:16); the woman’s desire for her husband is out of place here. 
The excessive use of “erotic” expressions in discussing a topic not 


“Tf a man seduces a virgin who is not betrothed, but is fit for him according to 
the law, and he lies with her and is found, then the man who lay with her shall give to 
the father of the young woman fifty shekels of silver, and she shall be his wife, because 
he has violated her; he may not put her away all his days.” The translation of m1y as 
“violated” is inappropriate, however, since it has the connotation of rape, whereas both 
the relevant scriptural rule and that of the TS refer to the seducer, and hence to sexual 
intercourse by consent. 

(85) Stephen Andrews, “What’s the Matter with Eve? The Woman and Her Sen- 
tence in Ancient Judaism,” in Divine Creation in Ancient, Medieval, and Early Modern 
Thought: Essays Presented to the Rev’d Dr Robert D. Crouse (ed. Michael Treschow 
et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 1-22 at 4, rejects the “broadly assumed” notion “that the 
woman’s desire was of sexual nature,” and, quoting Susan Foh, “What Is the Woman’s 
Desire?” WTJ 37 (1975): 376-83, prefers her opinion “that npiwn is a desire for pos- 
session and control.” 

(86) Claus Westermann, Genesis 1-11: A Commentary (trans. John J. Scullion 
S.J.; Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1984) 234, writes: “The love of man 
and woman receives here a unique evaluation.” 
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directly associated with sexual issues cannot be reconciled, in my 
opinion, with the idea that Qumran had an aversion to sexual activity 
and its enjoyment. (87) 

Though heavily damaged, 4Q502 frgs. 1-2, assumed to relate to 
a marriage celebration, offers us an indication of the realities prac- 
tised within the group. We observe that men and women participated 
equally at such joyous events, without any fear of men being tempted 
by females of all ages, young and old. While the lemma praises the 
values of women and the holiness of sexual intercourse for the pro- 
creation of children, (88) it does not indicate that sexual intercourse 
is wrong or forbidden. (89) The seemingly strict rules with respect to 
purity and pollution, particularly for women, in 11Q19 (11QTemple*) 
XLVIII: 14-17 are determined not by the women’s special pollution, 
but by interpretation of the relevant biblical rules regarding these 
laws; the same applies to men. (90) I do not perceive in Scripture or 
in the Qumran writings that their “law code sees female sexuality as 
a dangerous force, which threatens the societal norms and therefore 
must be closely guarded,” as Wassen asserts. (91) She deduces this 
statement from “the demand for a physical examination of a prospec- 
tive bride suspected of not being a virgin,” (92) but in drawing her 
conclusion she ignores the fact that, as she acknowledges earlier, this 
demand applies exclusively to a woman who has a bad reputation. (93) 
Qumran expected highly moral and controlled sexual behaviour on 
the part of male community members, and it is only natural that they 
demanded the same from women entering the community. 


(87) Jubilees, a text presumed to be revered at Qumran, records the joy of sexual 
intercourse between Adam and Eve in 4:7: “[Having mourned for Abel, Adam and Eve] 
became joyful, and Adam knew his wife again, and she bare him a son.” Anderson, 
“Celibacy or Consummation,” 133, writes that this text understands “the experience of 
sexual joy to be a ritual marker of the end of mourning.” 

(88) We read there: “a mJan who acknowledges[; law of God; a man] and his 
wife for; ]to produce descendants[;] [ ]which; from being hol[y;] his spouse wh[o; 
intercourse of; for righte[ous] children; the] holy, give thanks to God; to him a 
reliable woman who wallks; wisdom and insight among; to]gether to be; of God, 
and atoning.” 

(89) Moshe J. Bernstein, “Women and Children in Legal and Liturgical Texts 
from Qumran,” DSD 11/2 (2004): 191-211 at 197, writes: “The potential impor- 
tance of this text [4Q502] cannot be overstated despite its extremely fragmentary 
nature.” 

(90) For an extensive study on this issue see Heger, “Stringency in Qumran?” 

(91) Wassen, Women, 207, writes, “Following the biblical tradition in general, 
this code [the earliest legal stratum of the Damascus Document] sees female sexuality 
as a dangerous force.” 

(92) Ibid. 

(93) Ibid., 73. 
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CD IV:20-V:1, which prohibits polygamy, does not justify this 
prohibition on the grounds that polygamy is considered unchaste, as 
we would expect from a group generally averse to sexual intercourse. 
The rabbis, for example, formulated a maxim on a similar topic: 7297 
mat 1299 nnw 1299 Dawo 727% mwi “The one who has many 
wives propagates witchcraft, who has many maidservants propagates 
lechery” (m. Abot 2:7). Instead, Qumran asserts that polygamy is 
against the divine intent at Creation, (94) although the author intro- 
duces the rule using the term niit, which is associated with sexual 
misbehaviour but also with wicked behaviour in general. (95) Simi- 
larly, he does not use the reasoning of Deut 17:17, which forbids the 
King to take many wives so as to avoid being led astray by them. 
Wassen speculates that the prohibition of polygamy was instituted 
for the benefit of women, to avoid tensions between co-wives, and 
quotes the story of Sarah and Hagar (Gen 16:4—6) to support her 
claim of “hostility within families with several wives.” (96) My first 
question is, Why does Wassen search for hypothetical motives behind 
the prohibition on polygamy, when the author of the lemma clearly 
indicates the motive for his decision, which does not concur with her 


(94) We read in CD IV:21: amx 853 7232p 927 ANIA TOM “the principle of 
creation is ‘male and female He created them.” 

(95) In Exod 34:15: ama>x® inan 018 “nx wm “for when they prostitute 
themselves to their gods and sacrifice to them,” 731 refers to idolatry, and in 
Ps 106:39: am>>yna um amwyn inne” “They polluted themselves by what they 
did; by their deeds they prostituted themselves,” it relates to general wickedness. We 
observe the different interpretations of the term 737 in the Qumran writings as well. 
For example, the phrase nitn yy (4Q225 (4QpsJub*) 1:1), translated as “guilt of 
immorality,” but also ni 3972 (CD VIIL:5 and CD XIX), translated as “customs 
of fornication,” should be interpreted rather as “wrongful ways/course of action,” 
because of its association with 593 in min 2972 Yan , referring to idols, as we 
find the same copula oban "NN ND “going after idols” in 1 Kgs 21:26; this 
translation/interpretation is also supported by the context, that is, the antecedent and 
succeeding wicked behaviour, such as traitorous practices, filthy lucre, bearing a grudge 
against one’s brother, hating one’s fellow, and keeping away from one’s nearest kin. 
Hence, the interpretation of MNT "2773, as suggested above, is more appropriate. The 
same applies to the phrase nut m92 in 1QS IV:10, which has the same meaning in 
relation to its context, mentioning hypocrisy, want of self-control, foolishness, arro- 
gance, abominable deeds, and being fashioned by whorish desires. Loader, The DSS 
on Sexuality, 66, writes: “The word nu, here [in 4Q396 IV:4] as niy ‘illicit sexual 
relations, illegal marriage’ has a wide range, as we have seen, and is not to be nar- 
rowed to prostitution.” 

(96) Wassen, Women, 128. Lena Cansdale, Qumran and the Essenes: A Re- 
evaluation of the Evidence (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1997) 53, writes, 
“Whether this rule was to benefit women or promote stable marriages or was more 
in keeping with general community attitudes in the Second Temple period is difficult 
to determine.” 
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proposal? The claim that David, who married many wives, was not 
aware of the hidden law seems to be the author’s justification for the 
non-normative prohibition on polygamy, presented to the Qumran 
group’s opponents. The motive the author indicates is appropriate for 
such polemical argumentation; in contrast, the motive proposed by 
Wassen cannot justify David’s polygamy. My second question relates 
to the biblical verses chosen to support her thesis: it seems to me that 
Gen 16:4-6 is less appropriate evidence for her proposition than 
Gen 31:50 (describing Laban’s condition for concluding the covenant 
with Jacob). (97) 

I am not inclined to agree with Wassen’s statement that “the 
many examples of sexual transgressors in the Catalogue [4Q270] tes- 
tify to the general condemnation of sins of a sexual nature.” (98) These 
transgressions are not out of proportion numerically and in severity, 
as I perceive it; they are relative to the wide array of other precepts 
and prohibitions on the list. A slanderer, for example, is permanently 
expelled from the Community, whereas one who walks about naked 
in the presence of a comrade—a misdeed with a sexual connotation— 
is to be punished by reduced rations for six months, unless he is sick 
(1QS VII:12), or “shall be suspended for six months and penalized 
thirty (?) days” (4Q270 (4QD°) 7i:2). The provision in 4Q267 (4QD°) 
9vi:4-5, ny ahw NJON sa DES KT TWN NWN?) n> DP SRI 
“One who approaches to fornicate [with his wife contrary to the law 
shall depart and retur]n no more,” does not demonstrate a stricter atti- 
tude toward sexual activity even within marriage, as S.W. Crawford 
argues. (99) The use of ni with no specification of its nature indicates 


(97) Gen 16:29-30 refers to a situation utterly different from a regular polyga- 
mous household: in this narrative, the tension is mainly between a maidservant and 
her mistress after the former has become the master’s surrogate wife and the mother 
of his child (Gen 16:4—6). The narrative starts with the core of the events: "> X51) 
mpya ant Spm anaa “when she saw that she had conceived, she looked with 
contempt at her mistress” (RSV translation). In the following dialogues between Sarai 
and Abram and between the angel and Hagar, Hagar is never called “wife” but 
always “maidservant”; and this is the crux of the problem and of the well-known 
maxim, given in Prov 30:23, that the earth trembles when a maidservant displaces 
her mistress. On the other hand, Laban’s conditions refer to a regular marriage with 
additional wives, such as was common at that period. We read there: NX myn ON 
sonia Dy owl npn oxi cnia “If you mistreat my daughters or if you take any wives 
besides my daughters.” It is remarkable that the rabbinic literature uses the term 778 
in their legal terminology in discussing associate wives with respect to the rules of 
levirate. Used in Scripture and in Qumran texts to express anguish, trouble, distress, 
and persecution, this term indicates the rabbis’ awareness of the distressing psycho- 
logical consequences of a wife’s rivalry with her husband’s other women. 

(98) Wassen, Women, 209. 

(99) Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” 134. 
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unequivocally that it relates to illegitimate sex, (100) and there are 
many such restrictions, as Crawford rightly notes. (101) With respect 
to her claim that Qumran extended the scriptural rule of one day’s 
impurity for touching an impure person to seven days, I note that 
4Q266 (4QD*) 611: 1—4 exactly follows the biblical rule in Lev 15:19- 
25. In fact, the man who has intercourse with a menstruating woman 
is impure for seven days (vv. 1—2), as explicitly asserted in Lev 15:24, 
but our author does not specify this; he simply says: “he has the s]in 
of menstrual impurity upon him, [because he slept with her].” 

The seven days of impurity when the woman sees blood other 
than at the time of her menstruation correspond to the biblical rule in 
Lev 15:25-29. 4Q274 (4QTohorot A) li:4-9, on the other hand, is a 
difficult lemma, which has been discussed and written about to create 
an order among the different types of impurities, from the leper 
through the person (man or woman) with a discharge, and possibly 
also a menstruating woman. However, if vv. 5-6, nyawa 1997) Sx 
Sanu Pulp Mn ne Skin XDJ wx 1292 mn “She shall with 
all her effort not mingle (with others) during her seven days so as 
not to contaminate the ca[m]ps of the sanct[ities of] Israel,” indeed 
relates to a menstruating woman, (102) then the admonition not to 
mingle with pure people is justified according the scriptural rules in 
Lev 15:19 that anyone who touches her (and anyone whom she 
touches) is polluted, and that anything she lies on or sits on will be 
polluted. 

It would be appropriate to draw attention to the fact that the 
rabbis established stricter rules around menstruation than those com- 
manded in Scripture. According to Lev 15:19, the entire period of 
menstrual impurity lasted seven days, regardless of whether the woman 
saw blood only on the first day or until the seventh day. The rabbis, 


(100) In this verse the term ny indeed indicates illegitimate sex, since it refers 
explicitly to an approach to a woman; the word itself, however, indicates general 
wicked behaviour, not necessarily associated with sex, as demonstrated above. 

(101) I disagree, however, that sex for pleasure or during pregnancy, which also 
appear on Crawford’s list of restrictions, are forbidden acts, as I argue below. Loader, 
The DSS on Sexuality, 173, states that “the words bpwn> N WR suggest that the basis 
of the prohibition is not disapproval of sexual pleasures.” Loader discusses the differ- 
ent types of severe sexual transgressions; it is not within the scope of this study to 
elaborate on this issue. 

(102) On the issues of the impurity of the mother with a dead fetus in her womb 
(11Q19 50:10-16, cited by Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” 136) and the quar- 
antine for menstruating women, as seems to appear in 11Q19 XLVIII: 14-17 (cited by 
Crawford at 135), as indicating stringency and a heavy burden on women, see Heger, 
“Stringency in Qumran?” JSJ 42 (2011) 188-217 at 193-96 and 215-16, for a differ- 
ent interpretation of these rules. 
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however, decreed that a woman must wait seven days after having 
seen blood for the last time; thus, if she saw blood on the sixth day, 
she was impure for a total of thirteen days. (103) Hence, the Qumran 
rules of menstruation do not show extreme stringency, nor do they 
indicate a negative attitude toward legitimate sex. (104) We do not 
know whether or not the Pharisees had already instituted this severity, 
and one cannot exclude the possibility that Qumran, practising this 
severe ordinance, censured the Pharisees, their opponents, for not 
adhering to it (CD V:7: 4211 27 DK ANA oY Dawi “and lie with a 
woman during her menstrual period”). This would explain the oddity 
of the Pharisees’ altogether ignoring the biblical rules of menstrual 
impurity: if the accusation referred to this additional severity, it would 
make sense. (105) 

I similarly disagree with Shemesh’s conclusion that Qumran’s 
attitude toward women was more stringent than that of Jewish society 
in two respects: a general aversion to sex and marriage, and the utmost 
severity of rules concerning purity and pollution. (106) As noted above, 
I do not perceive a general aversion to sex in the Qumran writings; 
rather, these texts speak against unrestrained, lewd sexual activity, 
which is perceived as immoral. (107) The strict purity rules are gen- 
eral, applying to both men and women—for example, after a nocturnal 
emission, a man must wait three days before entering the Temple 
(11Q19 (11QTemple’) XLV:7-8)—and apply more often to women 


(103) We read in b. Nid. 66a: 27 naV MINN VEND JUS Oy Tran DKW NII 
arpi ayaw my maw - Yn “The Israelite daughters took upon themselves stricter 
tules, in the sense that if they saw [even only] a drop of blood of the size of mustard 
kernel, they waited seven clean days [without any blood discharge].” 

(104) Noam Vered, “Embryonic Legal Midrash in the Qumran Scrolls,” in The 
Hebrew Bible in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Néra David et al.; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2012) 237-62 at 253, points out that 4Q274 (4QTohorot A) 
li:7-8 emphasizes that 2113 1739 O7 min “> “the [blood of] menstruation is equal [in its 
degree of impurity] to the discharge,” and therefore a menstruant, like the one who has 
a discharge, must wait for seven pure days. Thus we have confirmation that Qumran, 
like the later rabbis, required seven “clean” days before a menstruant was again pure. 
They logically considered the two types of discharges to be equal, and, therefore, what 
Scripture requires for a discharge evidently applies also to the menstruant. 

(105) Schuller, “Women in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 120, quoting Ginzberg, writes: 
“we cannot determine exactly what halakhic controversy is at stake.” Wassen, Women, 
119, indeed contemplates that it is hard to believe that such a deeply ingrained taboo 
would be transgressed, and postulates that the accusation refers to “illicit sexual inter- 
course between Jews and non-Jews.” Loader, The DSS on Sexuality, 120, does not find 
this conjecture plausible. 

(106) Shemesh, “Women and Their Status,” 545. 

(107) Loader, The DSS on Sexuality, 101, writes: “The author [of the Damascus 
Document] runs through history showing that following illicit sexual desire led to 
failure.” 
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only because they are associated with female physical attributes such 
as menstruation and giving birth. The stricter purity rules applied in 
Jerusalem do not indicate an aversion to sex; rather, they indicate that 
Jerusalem was accorded a higher degree of sanctity by Qumran than 
by the rabbis, not more severe “restrictions on sexual expression for 
both women and men,” as Crawford alleges. (108) 

The same applies to the alleged prohibition of sexual intercourse 
on Sabbath. (109) The assumption that the Qumran community pro- 
hibited this is based on two vague sources. We read in CD XI:4—5: 
vacat NIW SIN WR NYD YN vacat, translated by E. Cook in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls Electronic Library as “A man may not voluntarily 
cross Sabbath borders,” and by García Martínez and Tigchelaar in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (110) as “... intermingle voluntarily 
on Sabbath.” Neither translation gives us a reasonable answer as to 
the author’s intent. Qimron alleges that this passage prohibits sexual 
intercourse on the Sabbath. (111) The second source appears in 4Q270 
(4QD°) 2i: 18-19: Sawa] ava NWN dx al 188 “or one who approaches 
his wife on the [Sabbath?].” Sabbath or Day of Atonement is suggested 
by Baumgarten — a speculation, it seems to me, based on the prohi- 
bition of sexual intercourse on Sabbath in Jub. 50:8. I doubt whether 
either Qimron’s interpretation or Baumgarten’s reconstruction in 
DJD XVII would have been proffered in the absence of the Jubilees 
rule. However, even if we accept that both sources indeed prohibit 
sexual intercourse on the Sabbath, this does not indicate particularly 
stringent sexual rules or a deprecation of sexual activity; rather, it is 
the result of Qumran’s exaltation of the Sabbath’s holiness, and its 


(108) Crawford, “Not According to Rule,” 135. See an extended study on this 
issue of a three-day waiting period after sexual intercourse before entering the holy 
city in Heger, Challenges to Conventional Opinions, 47-50. 

(109) Aharon Shemesh, “Marriage and Marital Life in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
in The Dead Sea Scrolls and Contemporary Culture: Proceedings of the International 
Conference Held at the Israel Museum, Jerusalem (July 6-8, 2008) (ed. Adolfo 
D. Roitman et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2011) 589-600 at 595. 

(110) The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez and 
Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar; Leiden: Brill, 1997/8). 

(111) Elisha Qimron, “The Halakha of the Damascus Covenant—An Interpreta- 
tion of ‘al Yitarev,” WCJS 9:4 (1986): 9-15 at 13 (Hebrew), arguing that “the verb 
ay here refers to impurity in general and to impurity resulting from sexual contact in 
particular.” Without debating his linguistic arguments, it is difficult to accept his inter- 
pretation; the term 29ÿn° appears six times in 1QS and 4Q258, and in all instances 
unquestionably relates to sharing wealth with sinners. The term 129ÿn° appears twice in 
the TS, referring to the mixing of sacrifices; thus, it must refer to some sort of mixing 
or intermingling, but the missing text before and after this sentence prevents us from 
discovering the author’s intent. 
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aim is to avoid becoming polluted on the Sabbath by sexual contact. 
The rule that sexual intercourse results in impurity is a biblical one, 
acknowledged by the rabbis. Thus Qumran did not change anything 
with respect to the impurity of sexual contact; they simply enhanced 
the holiness of Sabbath, just as they enhanced the holiness of Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple (CD XII: 1—2 and 11Q19 (11QTemple*) XLV: 8) 
over the holiness of the Israelite camp (112) by prohibiting impure 
persons from residing in Jerusalem and requiring a three-day period 
of purification before entering the Temple. (113) We find a similar 
requirement for a three-day consecration period whenever the entire 
congregation is required to assemble (1Q28a (1QSa) 1:25-26). (114) 
The assembly’s holiness is enhanced, like that of Jerusalem; the impu- 
rity is always the same. 

The fact that sexual intercourse was prohibited in Jerusalem 
(CD XII: 1-2) does not absolutely imply that married people could 
not live there. Nor does it mean that since no man could prevent a 
nocturnal emission, no man could live in Jerusalem, or would have to 
leave the city forever after his first discharge. (115) Similarly, no one 


(112) It is also plausible that Qumran scholars compared the prohibition on 
carrying something (or, better, transferring something) from a private domain to a pub- 
lic domain on Sabbath, similar to the rabbinic theory, because it changes the legal 
status of the object (it is not a matter of avoiding tiring labour on Sabbath; see m. Sabb. 
chapter 6); similarly, the change in a person’s status from pure to impure equally effects 
a change in legal status. For an extensive explanation of this argument in rabbinic 
halakhah see Paul Heger, “Patrilineal or Matrilineal Genealogy in Israel after Ezra,” 
JSJ 43 (2012): 215-48 at 226-9. It is plausible, however, that the holiness of the Sab- 
bath is somehow defiled by the pollution of the person, as land can be defiled by the 
sins of the people living on it (Lev 18:27-28). 

(113) See Heger, Challenges, 73-77, for an extended study of this topic. 

(114) We read there: Down? Sapa 29 man AN DNI TIA MIN wR 2] 
mal? Tjay xan ntah ome nubw ows manda nnyno ww Im nsyon “and [all 
the hJeads of the congregation’s clans. vacat Whenever the entire congregation is 
required to assemble, whether to deliver a legal verdict, as a party of the Yahad, or as 
a war council, then they shall consecrate them for three days, ensuring that everyone 
who comes is properly prep[ared for the counc]il.” 

(115) I dispute the statement of Phillip R. Davies, “The Judaism (s) of the Damas- 
cus Document,” in Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the Bible in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the First International Symposium of 
the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 
12-14 May 1996 (ed. Michael E. Stone and Esther G. Chazon; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 
27-43 at 34, that “If a D settlement existed in Jerusalem, its members were necessarily 
celibate.” The Qumran texts do not consider practical difficulties, as we see, for example, 
in the requirement of a distance of three days to permit non-sacral slaughter of animals 
suitable for offerings upon the altar in QT11 LII:13—16, with the result that non-sacral 
slaughter practically could not be carried out in any part of Judea. The pragmatic rabbis 
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could avoid becoming polluted by coming into contact with a dead 
body. Finally, the priests in the Temple were married, as is evident 
from Scripture and from Qumran texts (intermarriage with Israelites 
in 4Q396 IV:7—11); if the priests could be polluted and then return to 
Temple service, so could members of the Holy Community at Qum- 
ran. (116) W. Loader states that the rule prohibiting women and males 
under age twenty from entering the Temple Court reserved for men 
over age twenty indicates different degrees of holiness of men and 
women. (117) I disagree: all Israelites are holy, but in the Temple 
there are different degrees of holiness, and consequently every spe- 
cific location permits only designated people to enter it. The Court in 
question has a higher degree of holiness than the third Court, (118) and 
only the members of the Holy Community, the Yahad—modelled on 
the desert Eda—may enter it. (119) Women and males under age 
twenty are not members of the Eda, as I argue elsewhere, and there- 
fore may not enter this Court, just as they are not allowed to partake 
of the Passover offering. A man who has reached the age of twenty 
does not become more holy than he was a month before that date; he 
is simply considered to be mature, and thus to become a member of 
the Eda. Hence, a woman is not less holy than a man, but she is not 
a member of the Eda and must not enter the Court reserved exclu- 
sively for them. By the same token, a man must not enter the Temple 
in a state of impurity, but not because he loses his holiness; as Loader 
states, “the concern [regarding re-entering the Temple city after 
being cleansed] is with the [holiness of the] temple” (citing as support 
11Q19 (11QTemple*) XLV: 10). (120) He further writes, “one could 
say that the emphasis on the degree of holiness of the temple and the 
city has produced a heightened strictness in relation to the emission 


interpreted the same term pin “far,” in the relevant verse Deut 12:21, as permitting 
such slaughter even in Jerusalem, outside the Temple precinct. On this issue see Heger, 
Cult, 362 n. 419. 

(116) I dispute for the same reason this statement by Joseph Baumgarten, “The 
Laws of the Damascus Document in Current Research,” in The Damascus Document 
Reconsidered (ed. Magen Broshi; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1992) 51-62 
at 51: “such stringency would be to make celibacy practically a norm for priests.” The 
absence of such a rule in Qumran literature makes it most implausible that Baumgarten’s 
assumption accords with the reality. 

(117) Loader, The DSS on Sexuality, 11. 

(118) See 11Q19 (11QTemple*) XL:5-6. 

(119) We read in 11Q19 (11QTemple*) XXXIX:7-8: 19 Tm AWN 7A wan NSI 
abiy pin Spwn msna mir Di ] pin ow) aux or “a woman and a child shall 
not (?) enter it until the day that he shall fulfill the law [ ] for himself (?) to the Lord, 
half a shekel, a statute for ever.” 

(120) Loader, The DSS on Sexuality, 14-15. 
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of semen” (121)—thus acknowledging my argument that the Qum- 
ranic rules regarding the entrance to the Temple depend on the latter’s 
holiness, not on that of the people. 


Sex with a Pregnant Woman (J.W. 11:161) 


I believe I have adequately defended the thesis that we do not find 
in Qumran literature any derogatory opinions about women, criticism 
of legitimate sexual intercourse, or praise of total sexual abstinence. 
There is also no general prohibition of non-procreative sexual activity 
or the enjoyment of sexual intercourse. (122) The source of all these 
alleged inhibitions are the Greek writings about the Essenes, and par- 
ticularly those of Josephus, who states in J.W. II:161 that the Essenes 
did not have intercourse with their pregnant wives, “thus showing that 
their motive in marrying is not self-indulgence but the procreation of 
children.” I wish to state a priori that as we have demonstrated that 
Josephus’ other records of the Essenes’ sexual life, and the explana- 
tions and justifications he alleges, do not concur with the realities 
documented in Qumran’s authentic writings, (123) the same suspicion 
of bias and unreliability should direct our scrutiny toward his assertion 
that sex with pregnant women was absolutely prohibited in the Essene 
community, which derives from his general attitude about the purpose 
and function of sexual activity. (124) 

Although 4Q502, as we have seen, praises the virtue of having 
children, it does not hint in any way that one should engage in sexual 
intercourse only for that purpose, or avoid it when procreation is 
impossible, either because of the woman’s pregnancy or because of 
old age. There should be no doubt that the Qumran authors were aware 
that women cannot bear children after the cessation of menstruation, 


(121) Ibid., 28. 

(122) Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Laws Pertaining to Women in the Temple 
Scroll,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research (ed. Devorah Dimant and 
Uriel Rappaport; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 209-28 at 228, concludes his study by stating, 
“There is no hint there [in the Temple Scroll] of any ascetic or celibate tendencies.” 
Loader, The DSS on Sexuality, 139, writes that Josephus’ allegation that this prohi- 
bition is based on the denial of pleasure “is not at all evident here [in the Qumran 
text].” 

(123) I wish to reiterate that this study is based on the assumption that the Ess- 
enes and the Qumran community are one and the same, as presumed by the majority 
of scholars. 

(124) Loader, Philo, Josephus and the Testaments on Sexuality, 366, writes that 
sexual engagements that disregarded the mandate of procreation “violated what is the 
natural purpose of sex in his [Josephus’] view and exposed one to shame of having 
fallen prey to uncontrolled passion.” 
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and there is no explicit rule forbidding sexual intercourse with 
a woman after childbearing age, nor any recommendation to this 
effect. However, we find in the reconstructed 4Q270 (4QD°) 2i1: 15- 
16 a rule that relates to sexual intercourse with a pregnant woman: 
07 ppa AIA AWK ay [ 33W WwW IN “or one who lies with]a pregnant 
woman, causing blood to stir (?).” (125) The phrase a1 y^p% and its 
translation and interpretation are vague and have given rise to many 
scholarly conjectures. I have not found a copula of the two terms yip 
and a7 anywhere in Scripture, or in the rabbinic or Qumran literatures, 
except in this lemma. Baumgarten offers two alternative interpreta- 
tions: that sexual intercourse during pregnancy is prohibited either 
because it may kill the fetus, or because it may increase the flow of 
menstrual blood, thus spreading impurity; he prefers the second 
assumption. (126) I dispute Baumgarten’s preferential interpretation of 
this vague dictum, and hypothesize that its author had a different intent. 
The verb p1p/7"7/"3, which could be the root of our phrase, has a great 
variety of meanings in its various grammatical modes and contexts—to 
“end,” “cut,” “make a hole with a spine,” “awake,” “disgust’”—and 
I prefer in our case the meaning “to stir/provoke/stimulate” the flow 
of blood, similar to Baumgarten’s rejected translation (127)—that is, 
provoking a miscarriage. In support of my choice, I would mention 
that we quite often find the copula a7 ppan “letting blood” in the 
rabbinic literature (b. Sot. 22b, b. Ber. 57a, and elsewhere), in contexts 
in which the meaning of letting blood is unequivocal; its root is 1/3. 
Although the characters t and y are not normally interchangeable in 
the Semitic languages, I would suggest acknowledging this translation 
here, since we observe many variations in Qumran orthography from 
our common established rules. 

I agree with Wassen that Baumgarten’s first interpretation—that 
the concern relating to intercourse during pregnancy is potential dam- 
age to the fetus—is the correct one. (128) I go a step further, however, 
postulating that the admonition of 4Q270 (4QD°) 2ii:15—16 refers to 
someone who in some way deliberately uses the sexual act to provoke 


39 66 


(125) This is Baumgarten’s translation; Martinez and Tigchelaar translate it as 
“because of the heat (?) of his blood.” 

(126) Joseph M. Baumgarten, “A Fragment on Fetal Life and Pregnancy in 
4Q270,” in Pomegranates and Golden Bells: Studies in Biblical, Jewish, and Near 
Eastern Ritual, Law, and Literature in Honor of Jacob Milgrom (ed. David P. Wright 
et al.; Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1995) 445-48. 

(127) In Scripture this verb is used mostly for awakening, but sometimes for 
disgusting, as in Gen 27:46 and Exod 1:12. We find in 1QHab VIII: 14 the verb 
ip, translated by Wise, Abegg, and Cook, in DSS Electronic Library, as “will 
rouse.” 

(128) Wassen, Women, 110-12. 
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uterine bleeding, causing a miscarriage; (129) it does not prohibit 
ordinary intercourse with a pregnant woman. (130) 

As noted above, we do not find in the Qumran writings any pro- 
hibition on sexual intercourse with a pregnant woman, or one who 
cannot bear children because of her age or for other reasons. If inter- 
course during pregnancy was indeed forbidden, it would seem strange 
that in the vast literature of Qumran, in which sexual misdoings are 
amply represented, we do not encounter an explicit, clear prohibition 
on sexual intercourse with a pregnant woman. The segment of 4Q270 
that relates to our investigation does not promulgate rules or prohibi- 
tions, but only admonishes and threatens punishment for those who 
perform wicked acts, including sleeping with one’s niece and homo- 
sexual intercourse, transgressions known from other sources. (131) 
Further, it seems to me unlikely that Qumran would have classified 
normal sexual intercourse with a pregnant woman, which is not men- 
tioned in Scripture, among such severe deeds as revealing secrets of 
the people to the gentiles (thus endangering the community), cursing 
the people, preaching sedition against the anointed (thus rebelling 
against the word of God), homosexual activities explicitly prohibited 
by Scripture, and intercourse with one’s niece—a crime liable to cap- 
ital punishment (132) and perceived by Qumran as an explicit biblical 


(129) Wassen, ibid. at 110, dismisses the assumption that “coital pressure during 
pregnancy might lead to bleeding,” but we do not know what physiological knowledge 
Qumran scholars had at this period, and they evidently knew from experience that “signs 
of miscarriage include vaginal bleeding” (American Pregnancy Association, “Miscar- 
riage,” http://www.americanpregnancy.org/pregnancycomplications/miscarriage.html); 
hence, it is plausible that people attempted to provoke uterine bleeding to achieve mis- 
carriage. At 111, n. 21, Wassen quotes in support of her theory a baraita in b. Nid. 31a 
that “sexual intercourse is harmful for the fetus during the first trimester, while it is 
beneficial for the fetus in the last two.” I would not translate the Hebrew nw for the 
fetus as literally and definitely “harmful,” since nw? is perceived as expressing “hard,” 
presumably “causing pain or discomfort,” in our text; I would interpret it, rather, as “may 
be harmful.” In fact, the baraita states that “in the first three months [of pregnancy] 
sexual intercourse is disagreeable to the woman and the fetus, in the middle [third of the 
pregnancy] it is disagreeable for the woman and beneficial for the fetus, in the last 
[months] it is beneficial to the woman and beneficial to the fetus.” However, even the 
rabbis did not apply a preventive prohibition in this case, as they would if there were a 
real danger to the fetus from intercourse in the first three months of pregnancy. 

(130) Cf. Shemesh, “Marriage,” 596. 

(131) CD V:8-10; Lev 18:22. I disagree with the allegation of Moshe Bern- 
stein, “Women and Children in Legal and Liturgical Texts from Qumran,” DSD11, 2 
(2004): 191-211 at 201, that the text of 4Q270 2 ii: 15—16 is a law, not an admonition, 
alluding to a legal prohibition in another source. Its literary style is unquestionably 
inappropriate and is not used for the promulgation of a law. 

(132) In fact, Lev 20:20 announces that the punishment for lying with one’s aunt 
is Ina ay “they will die childless,” which the traditional commentators perceive 
as Karet. 
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command, since the rules of sexual misconduct apply equally to men 
and women (CD V:10). 

Qumran’s halakhic system does not apply the rabbinic system 
of preventive prohibitions (1.e., prohibiting something that is other- 
wise permitted lest it lead to something prohibited); a deed is either 
permitted or prohibited. (133) Moreover, the syntactical style of the 
phrase 27 y^p does not indicate an explanation of or justification for 
the wicked deed but, rather, a qualification of it, indicating that the 
admonition refers exclusively to someone who deliberately arouses the 
blood, thus killing the fetus, not because he is arousing the blood or 
because he may arouse the blood and provoke the death of the fetus. (134) 
Therefore, I postulate that there is no prohibition in Qumran on having 
sexual intercourse with a pregnant woman, and likewise no prohibi- 
tion of intercourse with a woman after menopause. Along with other 
arguments discussed above, this substantiates the idea that the lemma 
in 4Q270 relates to an intentional attempt to cause a miscarriage. 

The phrase 27 yp% contradicts Josephus’ claim that the Essenes 
did not practice sexual intercourse during pregnancy, “thus showing 
that their motive in marrying is not self-indulgence but the procrea- 
tion of children” (J.W. II: 161). Here again, Josephus’ portrayal of the 
Essenes’ sexual behaviour is not reliable; it has no root in Qumran 
literature, and should be discarded as a basis for any conjecture on 
this topic. 

At any rate, I tend to maintain that however we understand 
this dictum, its motive was fear of harm to the fetus, not concern for 
chastity, as Wassen seems to argue when she writes that “a prohi- 
bition against intercourse during pregnancy may have originated 
not solely as an expression of asceticism, but also out of fear that 
intercourse during pregnancy may be harmful to the fetus.” (135) 
The woman’s God-given marital right to sexual intercourse, and her 
husband’s obligation to perform it and satisfy her desire, as argued 


(133) Ihave written in Heger, Challenges to Conventional Opinions, 60-61, that 
Qumran used a preventive interpretive system for the addition of time to the Sabbath, 
similar to the rabbinic system; but in this case Qumran relied on a biblical command 
that, according to their interpretation, commanded the supplementation of time to the 
Sabbath. Hence this was not Qumran’s preventive rule but a biblical command. 

(134) Wassen states in Women, 110, that “Greek and Roman medical sources 
provide a plausible background for a prohibition of intercourse because of the danger 
of ‘stirring blood.’” Wassen does not consider, however, that for stylistic and linguistic 
reasons, the phrase 07 7777 in 4Q270 cannot be interpreted as the reason for the pro- 
hibition, as she argues; the grammatical form of the term yp” is a participle that does 
not require an adverb for my interpretation, but is missing for Wassen’s interpretation. 
It must be understood as acting deliberately to stir the blood. 

(135) Wassen, Women, 112. 
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above, are not associated with procreation, nor limited to women of 
reproductive age. The Torah-centred Qumran group would not apply 
a rule that denies women their God-given right to sexual intercourse, 
and, as we have seen above, in 4Q502 (4Qpap Ritual of Marriage) 
1:9, the term N1 relates to sexual intercourse, as correctly translated 
by Wise et al.; thus, according to Qumran, too, Exod 21:10 explicitly 
obligates the husband to fulfil his duty of satisfying his wife’s marital 
right to sex, indicating no limitation related its procreative or non- 
procreative character. As I have written elsewhere, in approaching the 
interpretation of Qumran literature and attempting to reveal their 
social life, we should give preference to Jewish texts over foreign 
or foreign-influenced writings. (136) We should reconsider whether 
the common attribution of excessive forms of chastity to the Essenes/ 
Qumranites is the result of a careful reading of their texts or is at least 
partially influenced by the writings of Josephus, Philo, and Pliny the 
Elder, or by Christian exegesis and scholarly reflections of holiness 
achieved by ascetic behaviour, such as partial or total abstinence from 
the permitted satisfaction of human desires, including sexual intercourse 
and the consumption of food—a theory that I perceive as conflicting 
with scriptural ideology. 


Conclusion 


I believe I have substantiated my thesis that we must liberate 
ourselves entirely from the impact of the Greek-inspired writings 
that dominated our knowledge of the Essenes before the discovery of 
Qumran’s authentic writings. (137) Only a total detachment and an 
unbiased reading of the Qumran writings can help us to understand 
the real circumstances of that unconventional group—as far as we 


(136) Heger, Challenges, 120-21. 

(137) Regev, “Cherchez les femmes,” 282-84, comes to the same conclusion 
that one cannot reconcile the external portrayal of the Essenes’ sexual life with what 
transpires from the Qumran writings on this subject. Whereas I propose discarding the 
Greek writings as an authentic source, however, Regev advocates rejecting the common 
scholarly opinion that Qumran and the Essenes are one and the same. He does not, in 
my opinion, give adequate significance to the internal inconsistencies of these writings 
and the incongruence among them, or to the obviously biased approach that guided 
the authors in portraying the Essenes to their Hellenistic readers. On the basis of this 
weak foundation, he ignores the many similarities between Josephus’ portrayal of the 
Essenes and our knowledge from the Qumran writings. A rationally justified suspicion 
on one point seems to me an inadequate motive for rejecting a working premise based 
on a great number of proven assumptions. As Collins, “Forms of Community in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” writes at 111, “the Essene hypothesis remains by far the most 
plausible explanation of the data, even though it also remains an hypothesis.” 
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are able, with our modern ways of thinking, to penetrate the minds 
of people who lived more than 2000 years ago. We have a particu- 
larly difficult task in detecting the underlying philosophy/theology 
of Qumran’s halakhot, since they did not divulge it explicitly in their 
scarce halakhic texts (whereas the rabbinic literature records the rab- 
bis’ internal deliberations). 

Having done my best to liberate myself from the influence of 
the Greek writings and their scholarly adherents, I have concluded that 
since the alleged facts and their explanation/justification do not concur 
with the texts of the Qumran scrolls, we must discard them altogether 
as biased and as distorting reality. Thus, neither the Essenes nor some 
segment of their group were celibate; they did not disdain marriage or 
non-procreative sexual activity; and sexual intercourse with pregnant 
or barren women was not prohibited. They were, on the other hand, 
strongly opposed to illicit sexual activities, an attitude consistent with 
their approach to all biblical commands and regulations. I believe I 
have substantiated this proposition via a thorough scrutiny of the 
relevant Qumran literature. 


Paul HEGER 


THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY OF ñ2n7: 
FROM TEXTUAL CORRUPTION TO 
LEXICAL INNOVATION* 


To Moshe Florentin 
mp OW? 7778) 


Summary 


The paper discusses the linguistic history of the Hebrew word nanma, 
which is a hapax legomenon in the Bible (Isa 14:4), but is also documented 
several times in the Dead Sea scrolls. Since text-critics commonly hold it to 
result from a scribal mistake (the original reading being 7277979, as witnessed 
by 1QIsa*), its sense and distribution throughout the Second Temple period 
have eluded explanation thus far, and the exact relation between the two 
corpora of Biblical and Qumran Hebrew remains obscure. It is proposed that 
sound changes peculiar to the Greco-Roman period have facilitated a lexical 
reanalysis of 92777, and that the word was eventually integrated into the 
lexicon of Second Temple Hebrew by means of associative etymology, which 
is a recognized mechanism of semantic change. 


* Author’s Note: This paper stems from a comprehensive project on the text and 
language of the biblical scrolls in Qumran conducted at Georg-August Universitat 
Göttingen, in conjunction with the Qumran Wörterbuch project of the Gottingen 
Academy of Sciences. I am grateful to all my colleagues at Gottingen for their help in 
various aspects of the project, but I am especially indebted to Professor Reinhard 
G. Kratz for his unfailing support and keen interest in my research, and to Dr. Ingo 
Kottsieper, who transformed my abstract ideas into an operating machinery, applying 
generously both his programming skills and rich experience as a Semitist. Aren 
M. Wilson-Wright (University of Texas at Austin) and Jessie DeGrado (University of 
Chicago) kindly read earlier versions of this paper and saved me from some unidio- 
matic formulations. I also gratefully acknowledge the judicious comments of the 
anonymous reviewers of the Revue de Qumran. Needless to say, I alone am responsi- 
ble for any fault left in the paper. English translation of biblical passages generally 
follow the NRSV, sometimes with modifications of my own as deemed necessary. 
Translations of the Dead Sea scrolls are generally my own. 
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HE word 7177” appears once in Biblical Hebrew (BH), in the 
opening couplet (vv. 4b-5) of the ironic dirge concerning the 
King of Babylon (Isa 14:3-21): 


MAN ANA Di niy TK 
ouh vaw myy nyo mm Taw 


How the oppressor has ceased! How the madhebä has ceased! 
The Lord has broken the staff of the wicked, the scepter of rulers. 


The word has drawn much attention from both medieval Jewish 
exegetes and modern commentators, but there seems to be a consensus 
among critical scholars that this is nothing but a ghost-word, the result 
of a simple and very common graphic interchange of 7/7. This inter- 
pretation, first proposed two centuries ago by Johann David Michaelis 
of Gottingen, (1) has been vindicated by the discovery of the Dead 
Sea scrolls: 1QIsa*, the best-preserved copy of Isaiah from Qumran, 
indeed reads the form namn with a clear resh. (2) Clear understand- 
ing of the relationship between the two readings, however, has been 
much complicated by the fact that the form 71777 is attested else- 
where in Hebrew in some post-biblical sources, namely, a few works 
found among the Dead Sea scrolls, and thus seems to have been a 
peculiar vocable of Qumran Hebrew (QH). (3) 

Elsewhere I have discussed at length the two readings and, upon 
close scrutiny of all the text-critical and linguistic evidence, reaffirmed 


(1) Michaelis commented on the issue in several places in his writings, mostly 
those published in a journal under his editorship, Orientalische und exegetische Bib- 
liothek. See OEB 11 (1776), 153 note e (in a review of a critical edition of Isaiah by 
Döderlein); OEB 14 (1779), 148-149; OEB 18 (1782), 99 (in a review of the second 
volume of Kennicott’s edition). Cf. his posthumously published volume, Supplementa 
ad lexica hebraica (6 vols.; Göttingen, Rosenbusch, 1792), 6:2339-2340 no. 2333. 
For a convenient summary see D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment (OBO 50), 2: Isaïe, Jérémie, Lamentations (Fribourg: Editions Universitaires; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986), 96-100 at 99. 

(2) See, e.g., E.Y. Kutscher, The Language and Linguistic Background of the 
Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa‘*) (STDJ 6; Leiden: Brill, 1974), 261 no. 135. 

(3) “QH” is to be taken as a purely descriptive designation of a given chronolect. 
It refers to the language of the various texts found in Qumran, whose common denom- 
inator is chronological, namely, that they were all penned during the Greco-Roman 
or late Second Temple period. Needless to say, these texts stem from a variety of 
socio-religious provenances, a fact that left its mark on their language as well. How- 
ever, various synchronic differences between them and sociolinguistic differentiation 
within this corpus will not be treated here as they fall outside the scope of the present 
discussion, which is diachronic in character. 
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the long standing critical recognition that 72777 is indeed the product 
of a transmission fault. (4) I have also offered there a new interpreta- 
tion for the meaning and function of the original reading naman in 
its prophetic context. For both methodological and practical reasons 
I preferred to divorce the biblical from the post-biblical material, 
since the two sets of information result, in my opinion, from entirely 
different phenomena and processes. The purpose of the present discus- 
sion is to complement the aforementioned study by clarifying the per- 
plexing usage of nanma in QH from the point of view of historical 
semantics, thus contributing to the elucidation of a peculiar item of 
QH lexis. (5) 


2 


Regardless of one’s opinion of the original form and meaning of 
the readings in Isa 14:4—namely, 1QIsa*’s nanan and MT’s 52779 — 
it is beyond dispute that by the Greco-Roman period the latter reading 
is already assumed to be an integral part of the language of scripture. 

This is clear from several occurrences in the Hodayot. Most intrigu- 
ing—but unfortunately less secure in terms of its exact reading—is a 
fragmentary passage preserved only in manuscripts from cave 4: 
[...] asa wai naw na[nte...] (4QH° [4Q431] 2 2' Il 4QH* [4Q427] 
Ti 3'). (6) That this passage alludes to Isa 14:4b is rendered very likely 
by its employment of the words naw and wai in addition to nanma, (7) 


(4) See my forthcoming paper, “The Textual History and Literary Background 
of Isa 14,4,” ZAW 125.2 (in press), where I have discussed the readings of all the 
available textual witnesses, including the ancient versions (which, contrary to the mis- 
leading note of BHS ad loc., do not agree with 1QIsa*), as well as previous treatments 
of the potential etymology of the MT reading (including the oft cited but untenable 
views of Harry Orlinsky). 

(5) It should be stressed at the outset that the validity of the present analysis is 
independent of one’s evaluation of the solution I proposed for the biblical evidence. 
In other words, one may either accept or reject my explanation of naman within its 
original prophetic context, but this has no direct bearing on the interpretation proposed 
herein for 72777 in QH, which should rather be judged on its own right. 

(6) When quoting from the Dead Sea scrolls, I utilize two typographical conven- 
tions that might be less familiar to some readers, but are helpful for marking textual 
uncertainties. First, following a useful practice introduced by Elisha Qimron, a distinc- 
tion is made between safe restorations that are based on an overlapping text (printed 
in regular letters: [7328]) and conjectural restorations that have no textual basis 
(printed in hollow letters: [7%2%°]). Secondly, following standard Assyriological proce- 
dure, line numbers are followed by the prime sign (') if their context is fragmentary 
and the full height of the column is not preserved. 

(7) The use of 0912, which is not anchored in the biblical proof text, is remarkable, 
as it is related to the variant reading naman (this was noted to me by Prof. R.G. Kratz). 
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but it must be admitted that the precise decipherment of the first word 
is debatable. (8) Still, whereas naman is nowhere else documented 
in QH, nanma is securely attested in other passages of the Hodayot 
and other works (quoted in full and discussed in detail below), even 
though it does not seem to function there as an intertextual reference 
(or allusion) to its parent biblical text. 

Scholars were often uneasy with the distributional facts, namely, 
that the secondary reading 71777 is attested in non-biblical texts from 
Qumran, while the original 7207” is found in a copy of the biblical 
book of Isaiah. (9) But this should cause no surprise. It is universally 
acknowledged that “no manuscript is so good that it contains no bad 
readings, and not one is so bad that it does not contain an occasional 
pearl”. (10) Indeed, it has long ago been recognized that “evan should 
the scroll [i.e., 1QIsa*] ultimately be judged to be inferior to the MT 
this does not rule out the possibility that in many individual instances 
it has preserved readings superior in sense to those of MT, and textu- 
ally more original than their parallels in MT”. (11) In principle, then, 
original readings may pop up randomly anywhere among the textual 
evidence, but this has no indicative force. By contrast, it is the appear- 
ance of secondary readings that allows us to trace the textual history 
of a given work by tracing the stemmatic relationship between its tex- 
tual witnesses. Thus the fact that the (presumably) secondary reading 
manta is used once and again in non-biblical works tells us something 


Can this text reflect a double reading, suggesting that the author was aware of (and 
played with) both nanma and 71777? Unfortunately, the broken context precludes any 
definitive answer for this intriguing possibility. 

(8) The restoration of 4QH® is based on 4QH®, ñ27%[]. Although only the left 
tip of the crucial letter is preserved, it is more compatible with the thick ceiling typical 
of dalet than the thinner stroke that is characteristic of resh of this hand. Nevertheless, 
the editor notes that a resh is materially possible as well; see E. Schuller, “Hodayot,” 
in Qumran Cave 4, XX: Poetical and Liturgical Texts, Part 2 (DJD 29; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1999), 98 (I thank Dr. I. Kottsieper, who shared with me his paleographic 
observations). 

(9) See, e.g., P. Wernnberg-Mgller, “The Contribution of the Hodayot to Biblical 
Textual Criticism,” Textus 4 (1964), 146 no. 12. 

(10) The above dictum is adapted from the famous assertion of Paul de Lagarde 
concerning manuscripts of LXX-Proverbs: “Ich glaube ... dass keine hds der LXX so 
gut ist, dass sie nicht oft genug schlechte lesarten, keine so schlecht dass sie nicht 
mitunter ein gutes kérnchen bôte.” See his Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uberset- 
zung der Proverbien (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1863), 3 n. 1, as quoted and translated by 
E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (3rd edn.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2012), 
272. 

(11) S. Talmon, “DSlIa as a Witness to Ancient Exegesis of the Book of Isaiah,” 
ASTI 1 (1962), 62-72 at 64, reprinted in S. Talmon and F.M. Cross (eds.), Qumran 
and the History of the Biblical Text (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1975), 116-126 at 118. 
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about the text-form that was esteemed by their authors (some of 
whom were clearly members of the Qumran community) and influ- 
enced their original writings. Interestingly, although the much more 
intelligible (and probably original) reading nanay was potentially 
available for at least some of them (e.g., through 1QIsa*), (12) the 
text-form that actually left its imprint on their literary output must 
have been a proto-masoretic one. 

Just as telling is the fact that in QH, the word nana% is incorpo- 
rated into a peculiar, non-biblical phrase, which collocates it with the 
noun M: 


AD nw OY PAN wpa MAN 
now onp >> nnana ysa OY 72779 ANT 
on a by DNS nayan ayw nis SD wap 


The poor man’s soul is dragged (13) with great confusion (or: into (14) 
the great Deep (15)) 


(12) An indirect link between 1QIsa* and sectarian authors and copyists can 
be established on the basis of the paleographic observation that the hand of the scribe 
responsible for 1QS (a text whose sectarian provenance is indisputable) can also be 
identified in some corrections found in 1QIsa*. See already J.C. Trever, “A Paleo- 
graphic Study of the Jerusalem Scrolls,” BASOR 113 (1949), 15. On this productive 
scribe see most recently E.J.C. Tigchelaar, “In Search of the Scribe of 1QS,” in 
Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of 
Emanuel Tov, ed. S.M. Paul et al. (VT Supp. 94; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 439-452. Cf. 
E. Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the Judean 
Desert (STDJ 54; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 23. 

(13) C. Newsom’s recent translation of this poetic line, “the soul of the poor one 
dwells with tumult in abundance” (in E. Schuller and H. Stegemann, /QHodayot* 
[DJD 40; Oxford: Clarendon, 2009], 155) relies on the understanding of earlier com- 
mentators: S. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot: Psalms from Qumran (Acta Theologica Dan- 
ica 2; Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 1960), 65 and 69 n. 23; M. Mansoor, The Thanks- 
giving Hymns (STDJ 3; Leiden: Brill, 1961), 118 and n. 7. Nevertheless, this 
interpretation of Man makes little sense. Contextually, it is very difficult to derive the 
verb from 14 “to dwell”, and it is better derived from 173 “to drag” (cf. Prov 21:7), 
as observed already by E.L. Sukenik, Megillot Genuzot (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Bialik 
Institute, 1948-50), 2:39 (in Hebrew); cf. J. Licht, The Thanksgiving Scroll (Jerusalem: 
Bialik Institute, 1957), 85 (in Hebrew). Note that 73 is used in Hab 1:15 in conjunc- 
tion with other terms that belong to the technical vocabulary of fishing: 12712 172 
jn qa DON i0973 1794 1991, “He brings all of them up with a hook, he drags 
them out with his net, he gathers them in his seine”. Significantly, the term n°2352 is 
similarly employed in the above quoted passage of the Hodayot. 

(14) For this rendition of oy compare its parallelism with ~2 in Job 28:14, an 
"Tay PR Wax on // x02 xd sax, “The Deep says, ‘It is not in me,’ // And the Sea 
says, ‘It is not with [1.e., in] me’.” 

(15) The Hebrew phrase 725 nian has troubled many commentators of the 
Hodayot. In form, the noun is seemingly identical with mann “tumult, confusion” (cf. 
the phrase nian n[i]ain7 in Am 3:9; 2 Chr 15:5; see further Zech 14:13; Ezek 22:5). 
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Traps (16) of madhebä are at my steps when all pit snares are unclenched, 
All the hunting nets of wickedness and the fishing nets of the vile ones 
are stretched over the water. (Hodayot: 1QH* 11:26-27) 


[JA OX 72772 nn72 pan ancy] 


[Yo]u, who understands the traps of madheba, do not [...] (Instruction: 
4Q418 176 3'). 


The Hebrew substantive hawwda is akin to Arabic hawwad (and hdwiyd) 
and Syriac hawtä, all of which refer to “a hole in the ground”, which 
can be used as “a trap” or “a snare”. (17) This semantic scope fits 
well the better preserved context of 1QH* 11:26-27, in which various 
other terms of the same semantic domain are explicitly mentioned: 
nnw np “pit snares” (cf. Jer 18:22), nits “hunting nets” (cf. 
Eccl 9:12), and n°25 “fishing net” (cf. Isa 19:8). (18) And although 
the second context of Instruction is too fragmentary to comprehend, 


However, the syntactic incongruence with the following adjective—which commenta- 
tors often attempt to dismiss by appealing to the grammatical notion of pluralis excel- 
lentiae (GKC §132h)—strongly suggests, in my opinion, that the poet is also using the 
noun as a biform of ann. The phrase 725 nt possibly echoes the BH collocation 
na oinn “the great deep” (Gen 7:11; Isa 51:10; Am 7:4; Ps 36:7; significantly, it 
also appears once as 739 ninin in Ps 78:15). The latter phrase refers in all its occur- 
rences to the primordial abyss as an inexhaustible source of water (cf. Ezek 26:19; 
31:4, 15 etc.). The resulting expression 739 mamn may therefore be intentionally 
ambiguous, in order to evoke a picture similar to the one portrayed in Ps 107: a storm 
in the deep sea (vv. 25-26) creates total confusion (v. 27), from which only God can 
save the speaker (vv. 28-29). Note that the phrase fits well the two images that form 
the figurative matrix of this passage of the Hodayot: water on the one hand, and mis- 
leading pits and deeps on the other (see further below, end of §4). 

(16) This rendition assumes the reading nnñ, which is best understood as a 
plural form. Alternatively, one can read the singular form n7 (i.e., N47), as in the 
recent edition of E. Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writing, I (Jerusalem: 
Yad Ben-Zvi, 2010), 72 (the same applies to 4Q418, quoted below). The morpho- 
logical alternation between the two forms makes no semantic or lexical difference and 
need not concern us here. 

(17) M. Kister, “rymy and Other Obscure Words in Biblical Hebrew,” in 
Zaphenath Paneah: Linguistic Studies Presented to Elisha Qimron on the Occasion 
of His 65th Birthday, ed. D. Sivan, D. Talshir, and C. H. Cohen (Beer Sheva: Ben- 
Gurion University Press, 2009), 373-375 (in Hebrew). [See the addendum in note 62.] 

(18) The phrase nanma nig “traps of madheba” may therefore correspond to 
23179 "MD “snares of madhob,” occurring in another passage of the Hodayot, accord- 
ing to Qimron’s edition (Hebrew Writing, 88, text): run Say ao[9n...] 34774 ‘npà 
[...]n Fa (1QH* 19:4). However, the traces of the letters in this passage are very 
uncertain; Stegemann and Schuller (/QHodayot", 240, 244) read J79% T792, while 
Qimron himself (Hebrew Writing, 89, apparatus) also proposes the alternative read- 
ing niin) np. Thus the passage from col. 19 cannot help us interpret the one from 
col. 11. 
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the fact that it employs the very same phrase strongly suggests that 
the two nouns combined into a fixed expression, an item of the stand- 
ard phraseology of QH. 

Another fact that demonstrates the full integration of 42077 into 
QH lexis is the derivation of masculine biforms from it. We find at 
least one, and possibly two, of these. The plene spelling in the Damas- 
cus Document attests to the form */madhob/ (or */madhub/): (19) 


CD? 13:9 199 ayn 221779 29 Apwn (20) 


The spelling witnessed by the sapiential work Instruction can be inter- 
preted either as a defective spelling of */madhob/, or as reflecting 
*/madheb/: 


4Q416 2ii 14' nana PWN YN RAD iab nvan [PN AALS} (20) 
4Q418a 16 3! L.. a ante bA] 


Both forms find exact parallels in BH noun formations: the pair of 
2772 and 72772 can be compared to Jywn and myw (both in 
Isa 3:1), while 3779 and 72779 are similar to yi3 (Jer 6:16) and 
nya (Isa 28:12). 

The form */madhob/ may have been motivated not only by mor- 
phological analogy, but also by a phonetic factor. The vowel /o/ can 
be the result of assimilation to the following labial consonant /b/ by 
way of rounding, which is a phonetic phenomenon amply documented 
in QH, especially in 1QIsa*: (21) 


MT 1QIsa* 
Isa 14:19 772? /qibr-/ M? */qobr-/ (or */qubr-/) 
Isa 36:3, 22; 37:2 Ni2% /Sebn-/ xinw = */Sobn-/ (or */Subn-/) 
Isa 66:20 cas /sabb-/ os  */sobb-/ (or */subb-/) 


A comparable development is found in the Babylonian tradition of BH, 
in which nouns of the magtol type occasionally alternate with magtel 
forms of the Tiberian tradition, if the consonant preceding the last 
vowel is a labial (1.e., /b, w, m, p/): (22) 


(19) Cf. also MT ‘nba in 1QH* 19:4 (see the previous note), if the reading is 
correct. 

(20) For the reading and interpretation of this passage see the discussion below, §5. 

(21) Kutscher, Language and Linguistic Background of 1QIsa“, 496-497. 

(22) I. Yeivin, The Hebrew Language Tradition as Reflected in the Babylonian 
Vocalization (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Academy of Hebrew Language, 1985), 2:998-999 
(in Hebrew). 
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Tiberian Babylonian 
Jer 43:9 1279 /malben/ 1275 /malbon/ 
Jer 48:2 137 /madmen/ 1975 /madmon/ (23) 
Jer 48:38 720% /misped/ 7505 /maspod/ (24) 


QH differs from the Babylonian tradition only in the direction of the 
assimilation: in QH the vowel assimilates to a following labial, 
whereas in the Babylonian tradition the vowel is colored by a preced- 
ing labial. 

These two paths of development, the morphological and the pho- 
netic, are not mutually exclusive, and could have complemented each 
other in producing the form 217779 attested in the Damascus Document. 


3 


The new phraseological usage on the one hand and the novel 
biform(s) on the other indicate that the word nanma was no longer 
restricted to Isa 14:4b or to concrete allusions to this particular biblical 
passage. Rather, it became part and parcel of QH, and as such some 
sort of sense must have been ascribed to it. 

Although the Qumran community produced one pesher (4QIsa‘) that 
deals, among other things, with Isaiah 14, nothing can be deduced from 
it for the issue dealt with here. The relevant text, 4Q163 frgs. 8-10, 
comments only on excerpts of the chapter (vv. 4a, 8, 26), and no 
explicit exegetical statement concerning the meaning of BH nanma 
has survived in the available fragments. Its semantics must therefore 
be retrieved on the basis of its actual use in its respective occurrences 
in QH. 

When attempting to recover this lost sense, it is essential to 
remember that in the phonetic reality of QH, 72777 was not realized 
in the same way that is encoded by the text and vocalization of MT, 
since the glottal fricative marked by the letter hé was considerably 
weakened if not completely lost (at least in medial position). (25) This 
sound change paved the way for a well-known mechanism of semantic 


(23) Alongside yar /madmen/, as in the Tiberian tradition. 

(24) Alongside 750% /masped/, 750% /maspad/. 

(25) Kutscher, Language and Linguistic Background of 1Q1sa*, 506; cf. E. Qim- 
ron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (HSS 29; Atlanta: Scholars, 1986), 25, which 
summarizes a more extensive discussion found in his Grammar of the Hebrew Language 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls (PhD dissertation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1976), 
82-87 (in Hebrew). 
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change, namely, popular or associative etymology. (26) It is a process 
by which the sense of lexeme A is brought closer to that of lexeme B 
due to their similarity on the level of the signifiers (most often by way 
of phonetic resemblance), which motivates speakers to intuitively con- 
sider them as being related on the level of the signified as well. (27) 

A standard example in Hebrew is the word 75h. (28) Historically, 
it is derived from the verb t-k-n, “to measure,” and its sense in BH is 
accordingly “measurement” (Ex 5:18; Ezek 45:11). By the Middle 
Ages, however, it acquired the meaning “content, the substance filling 
a container” (which persists in Modern Hebrew). (29) The reason is 
that the verb was no longer productive in post-biblical Hebrew, and 
the relatively isolated noun was reinterpreted as if being related to the 
much more common lexeme -7in/"n, “midst”. In other words, the 
lexeme underwent a semantic change due to a superficial phonetic 
resemblance between two historically unrelated words. 

I propose that the word 71777 went through a similar process of 
associative etymology. (30) Due to the loss of /h/ in QH, and the com- 
plete absence of a productive Hebrew verb d-h-b, readers could not 
but intuitively connect it with the verb 2x7 “to languish” (Jer 31:12; 


(26) Both “popular etymology” and “folk etymology” are used interchangeably 
in the literature to denote both linguistic and literary notions. See, for instance, J. Barr, 
“Etymology and the Old Testament”, in Language and Meaning: Studies in Hebrew 
Language and Biblical Exegesis, ed. A.S. van der Woude (OTS 19; Leiden: Brill, 1974), 
23-28. But these terms have a pejorative connotation, and the demands of both con- 
ceptual clarity and terminological consistency favor the use of the alternative, neutral 
term “associative etymology,” which was coined by the Romance philologist John Orr 
(e.g., “On Homonymics,” in idem, Words and Sounds in English and French (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953], 91-140 at 96). 

(27) See S. Ullmann, Semantics: An Introduction to the Science of Meaning 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1962), 101-105, 164, 220-222, with illustrative examples from 
English and French. Cf. G.B. Sarfatti, “Popular Etymology in Modern Hebrew,” 
Les 39 (1975), 236-262; 40 (1976), 117-141 (in Hebrew), with a detailed discussion 
of previous literature. The particular structuralist formulation adopted above relies on 
G.B. Sarfatti, Semantic Aspects of Hebrew (Jerusalem: Academy of Hebrew Language, 
2001), 201-214 (in Hebrew), but basically the same conceptual framework has already 
been outlined by S. Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics (Glasgow: Jackson, 1951), 
80, who utilizes the terms “name” for “signifier” and “sense” for “signified”. 

(28) Sarfatti, Semantic Aspects, 201. 

(29) E. Ben-Yehuda, Thesaurus of Old and New Hebrew, 16:7756. 

(30) In appealing to historical semantics I differ substantially from Francesco 
Zanella, who recently attempted to define the meaning of the word in QH by applying 
the synchronic methodology of componential analysis (“Some Semantic Notes on the 
Lexeme 72777 in the Dead Sea Scroll”, a paper presented at the 6th International 
Symposium on the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira, held at Leuven on 
September 2011). His results were, to my mind, highly ambiguous and inconclusive, 
and much room was left for other scholars to solve the problem. 
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Ps 88:10) and its derived noun Piax7 “faintness, languishing” 
(Deut 28:65), all of which are also attested in QH, albeit in fragmen- 
tary contexts (4Q418 127 1'; 54 4'; 138 3'; 4Q450 1 1', 4'; see also 
Sir 4:1 [Ms AJ). The historical glottal stop in the slot of the second 
radical of all these forms behaved in QH in much the same way as 
the glottal fricative, so the two roots could have potentially produced 
a series of homophonous forms (e.g., in the G stem). Although 187 
is not too common in either BH or QH, it is nevertheless well-rooted 
in the language, (31) so it was unavoidable that speakers of Second 
Temple Hebrew would associate the unique reading of nanta with 
the phonetically similar verb 287 and eventually blend them seman- 
tically. (32) 

Moreover, the new sense could have been projected back to Isa 
14,4 without causing too much exegetical difficulty: the first hemi- 
stich (Wa naw) declares that the oppressor has ceased, and the fol- 
lowing one (nanma ñnn2%) supplies the immediate result — the lan- 
guishing that he had caused has ceased as well. 

That 427” presumably originates in a scribal mistake is not, 
in itself, an argument against its incorporation into the lexicon of a 
later phase of the language, especially if it is a literary variety (as QH 
clearly is). It is universally acknowledged that associative etymology 
targets mostly “rare, technical, or foreign words that speakers assimi- 
late imperfectly”. (33) In literate societies, and especially in scripture- 
oriented cultures, the literary and religious canon plays a crucial role 
as a rich source of lexical items that, due to their archaic provenance, 
have been rendered alien to the vernacular, and are thus susceptible to 
associative etymology. Users are normally unaware of scribal mishaps 
contained in their literary canon (and, if made aware, might vigorously 
deny their existence or nature, especially if this canon happens to be 
regarded as a holy writ). The historical source of words and forms 
plays no role in determining the synchronic pattern of usage among 


(31) It has a good cognate in Arabic da‘aba “to strive, labor, toil, be or become 
weary” (Lane, Arabic—English Lexicon, 3:839c). 

(32) Thus the connection with 287, which was unthinkable for the original text 
of Isaiah due to the conservative nature of the phonological system of classical BH 
(see my comment in “Isa 14,4”), is a plausible solution for QH, which partook in the 
phonological reshaping of Second Temple Hebrew that distanced it from the older 
form of the language. 

(33) F. de Saussure, Course in General Linguistics, ed. C. Bally, A. Sechehaye, 
and A. Reidlinger, trans. W. Baskin (Glasgow: Fontana Collins, 1974), 173-176 at 
176 (originally published in French, 1916). Cf. Ullmann, Semantics, 103: “Foreign 
words are particularly vulnerable to popular etymology: they are unmotivated and 
without roots in the receiving idiom, so that sound and sense associations will have 
free scope”. 
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users; otherwise their original meaning would have been kept alive 
forever. This is precisely what exposes them to associative etymology: 
“The driving force behind popular etymology is the desire to motivate 
what is, or has become, opaque in language”. (34) 

Some similar examples of QH words that originate in scribal 
mistakes, which occurred during the textual transmission of the 
Hebrew Bible, have been previously collected and analyzed under 
the rubric of “pseudo-classicisms”. They were rightly appreciated 
as chronological markers as well as indirect witnesses of biblical 
exegesis, but in either case they were judged to belong to the level 
of individual style rather than that of the general language system. (35) 
The present case, however, does not seem to conform to this gener- 
alization, since the use of 72777 in QH—attested as it is in a variety 
of forms and contexts—cannot be exhausted by assuming that it 
derives from a one-time, fanciful misinterpretation of the scriptural 
passage of Isa 14:4. On the contrary, the use of 72777 is easily 
explained in terms of the regular ways by which languages develop 
their lexical inventory and semantics, and, if so, it represents a seman- 
tic change that was operative on the level of the /angue, not merely 
on that of the parole. 

Although the theoretical aspects of this issue cannot be fully 
explored in the present study, it may be mentioned in passing that 
associative etymology can be described as a lexical realization of the 
fundamental process of reanalysis—a shift in the underlying structure 
of a linguistic element that does not necessarily alter its surface 
appearance—which is acknowledged as one of the chief factors of 
linguistic change. (36) 


4 


The BH lexeme 287, which apparently took over nanma, is usu- 
ally glossed in the biblical lexica by the verb “to languish”. Its actual 
semantic scope, however, is broader. In BH, words that denote the 
state of fatigue and faintness are often associated with the physical 
sensation of thirst. The semantic relation between the two domains is 


(34) Ullmann, Semantics, 102. 

(35) J. Joosten, “Pseudo-Classicisms in Late Biblical Hebrew, in Ben Sira, and 
in Qumran Hebrew,” in Sirach, Scrolls, and Sages, ed. T. Muraoka and J.F. Elwolde 
(STDJ 33; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 146-159. 

(36) For an application of this notion to historical semantics see B.W. Fortson IV, 
“An Approach to Semantic Change,” in The Handbook of Historical Linguistics, ed. 
B.D. Joseph and R.D. Janda (Oxford: Blackwell, 2003), 648-666. 
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probably a metaphorical one: the loss of power and energy has been 
conceptualized in terms of the vital water that drains out from the 
body. Indeed, declaring that one is “dried up” is pragmatically equiv- 
alent of announcing one’s thirst. 

A good example is furnished by the verb 7% and its derived par- 
ticipial adjective Y. Like the related verb "X°, it conveys the notion 
of being tired and exhausted, and the solution for that is naturally 
having some rest (e.g., 2 Sam 16:14; Isa 5:27; 28:12). In some pas- 
sages, however, being 7% clearly means “to be thirsty”, and the rem- 
edy for this burning desire is not rest, but rather drinking water (e.g., 
Isa 29:8; Ps 63:2; Prov 25:25). (37) This can be illustrated with the 
contrastive parallelism in Job 22:7, which compares the water given 
to a person who is "Y to the bread given to a hungry man, suggesting 
that ‘py should not be rendered as “weary” (as done by the NRSV, 
quoted below) but rather as “thirsty”: 


You have given no water to the weary to drink, nPwn py ov xd 
and you have withheld bread from the hungry. any yin 2999) 


Confirmation for the sense “thirsty” of the first member of the pair 
ry and 399 is offered by comparison to other passages that draw a 
similar contrastive image but utilize the unequivocal lexeme K2% “to 
be thirsty” rather than ‘py: 


If your enemy is hungry, give him bread to eat; an? WONT TRI 299 ON 
and if he is thirsty, give him water to drink Da INPWT Nay DN) 
(Prov 25:21) 


For their hunger you gave them bread from 025%? on? anni own any 
heaven, 

and for their thirst you brought water for them agag? ono xsin VID oi 
out of the rock (Neh 9:15) 


The same semantic fluctuation between “faintness”, through “dry- 
ness”, to “thirst”—which is well attested cross-linguistically (38)— 


(37) For the semantic relation between ‘py and 1%", cf. Kutscher, Language and 
Linguistic Background of 1QIsa“, 243-244 no. 85. 

(38) See, e.g., C.D. Buck, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal 
Indo-European Languages (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1949), 333 §5.15. 
The English noun thirst itself ultimately goes back to the Proto-Indo-European root 
*ters-, whose basic meaning is presumably “dry” (cf. the cognate Latin verb torrére 
“to dry”). See the OED and C. Watkins, The American Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots (2nd edn.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2000), 91. 
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is evident with 2x7. (39) The latter verb indeed stands in parallelism 
with y in a telling passage (Jer 31:25): 


I will quench the thirsty throat (or: weary desire), IDY Won yn “D 
and all arid throat (or: faint life) I will replenish. "NN? MINT WI 39) 


The semantic ambiguity of PY and 2X7 combines in this passage 
with the double meaning of the noun wĐ3, whose original, concrete 
denotation is “throat”, but whose extended, abstract sense is “life, 
desire” etc. Further literary elaboration of this word-play underlies the 
prophetic metaphor developed earlier in the same chapter (Jer 31:12): 


Their life (or: throat) shall become like a watered m7 733 OWE) ANN 
garden, 
and they shall never languish (or: be thirsty) again. TIY RANT? DoT NY) 


Already in BH, the concrete sense of the verbs denoting sensual 
desires and eagerness extended to include more abstract needs. A pecu- 
liar extension of this usage is theologically motivated, as it refers to 
human attentiveness to the divine word: 


PARA TNYT MIT TN ON] DRI OD? TAT 
AU 27 DK yaw? on "2 oa? NAS NOD ony? 297 N? 


The time is surely coming, says the Lord God, when I will send a hunger 
throughout the land; 

not a hunger for bread, or a thirst for water, but for hearing the words 
of the Lord. (Am 8:11) 


Accordingly, the image of the dried up or thirsty throat is given an 
elaborate figurative treatment in psalmodic literature as a vehicle for 
the spiritual pursuit of God. Thus the psalmist compares himself to a 
wild animal that searches for water (Ps 42:2-3): 


DTR TYR DYD D] JD OD PEN by DYD ND 
OPN YD TIN) NIIR ODY on VRY DONY owl TRAS 


(39) Cf. M.I. Gruber, “Hebrew da äbôn nepes ‘Dryness of Throat’: From 
Symptom to Literary Convention,” VT 38 (1987), 365-369. The nuance “dryness” is 
similarly at play in 7387 “yy (Ps 88:10): the eye is perceived as a source of water, 
i.e., the tears (e.g., Jer 8:23; 9:17; Lam 2:18; 3:48), and excessive crying may cause 
dryness of the eyes (cf. Lam 2:11). This figurative use was probably supported by the 
fact that the Hebrew word py denotes both “eye” and “spring, source of water” (irre- 
spective of the question whether this is the result of polysemy or homonymy). 
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As a deer longs for flowing streams, so my soul longs for you, O God. 
My soul (lit. throat) thirsts for God, for the living God: (40) When shall 
I come and behold the face of God? 


And so also in Psalm 63, ascribed to David, who allegedly said it 
while wandering in the wilderness of Judah: 


"WHIT? AR PYY TDN R DIN 
ova 92 MY) MS PIN WI 7? ADP 


O God, you are my God, I seek you, my soul (lit. throat) thirsts for you; 
my flesh faints for you, as in a dry land, weary (or: thirsty) where there 
is no water (v. 2). 


In this particular usage, the notion of thirst is charged with a theo- 
logical load that transforms its negative connotation and turns it into 
an intensified image that fits the expression of religious fidelity. 

The theologized usage of BH finds its direct continuation in 
sectarian works of the Qumran community. Thus the opponents of the 
community are charged with withholding nyt npwi “the drink of 
knowledge” (i.e., the Torah) from those thirsty men (a°X”%) who seek 
the divine word, supplying them instead with false teachings (n1p?n), 
presented metaphorically as vinegar (yin, cf. Ps 69:22), in order to 
detract them from the right path (1QH®* 12:11-13): 


1209 np?n2 %2292 ANA UN ASN Wan? yh cy ant 
yan Dipwe ones) oR NYT PDA MS 
onisa2 wenn? Dana annn NN ox van <yn 


The deceitful men have plotted against me to transform Your Law, 
which You have incised into my heart, into slippery words (to be 
spoken) to Your people. 

They withheld the drink of Knowledge from the thirsty, and for their 
thirst they give them vinegar, 

For the purpose of watching how they (i.e., the thirsty) are led astray: 
celebrating on their (i.e., the deceitful men’s) times of holidays, 
entangled in their hunting nets. 


Some sectarian authors thus realized that their impassioned desire 
for God’s Law can be turned against them; their honest drive can be 
tricked by their enemies, and become a source of great distress if it 


(40) The expression °n YN evokes the common collocation ayn ov “fresh 
water”; cf. Gen 26:19; Lev 14:5, 50; 15:13; Num 19:17; Zech 14:8; Cant 4:15, and 
especially Jer 2:13; 17:13. 
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leads them unwillingly to a way of life that is, in final account, the 
opposite of the right path. (41) 

I propose that this insight is the one encoded in the collocation 
nant nin that was discussed above, the full significance of which 
can now be appreciated. It conveys the idea that the thirst (nanma) for 
the divine word, which is a positive thing in itself, may become a trap 
(719) by the hand of the wicked, who conceal the true meaning of 
scripture and use deceptive language to impede the spiritual search of 
those who seek God. 

Such an interpretation fits well the context of the above-quoted 
passage from the Hodayot (1QH* 11:26-27): 


129 nv Oy MAN wD WN 
nnw ana >> nnana ysn oy 79779 ANT 
ona ap by DNS nono aywa nits SD wD 


The soul (lit. throat) of the poor one is dragged into the great deep, 

Traps of thirst are at my steps when all pit snares are unclenched, 

All the hunting nets of wickedness and the fishing nets of the vile ones 
are stretched over the water. 


From a literary point of view, the passage pushes to a purposeful 
clash between two images. On the one hand, the speaker is driven by 
thirst (9177) and indeed he sees water (a) in front of him. On the 
other hand, approaching the water is no simple task, as his wicked 
enemies have cast their nets all over it (ayw NITMSA MD 1292" 
D‘ “D by wobr nD), just as they have dug pit snares into the 
ground (DTW *n9) so that he is not able to step safely on it (798 OY). 
Moreover, the source of water itself appears to be a dangerous terri- 
tory of primeval, uncontrollable chaos (729 17217779). (42) The speaker 
emphasizes his frustration, for his thirst has indeed become a trap 
(nn nn); he is enmeshed in a hopeless ambush, from which only 
God can rescue him. 


(41) The use of terms denoting thirst in sectarian writings forms part of a wider 
figurative construct that characterizes this literature, in which water imagery occupies 
a central position. It represents an essential element of the self-understanding of a reli- 
gious community that depicts itself as the Israelite camp wandering in the wilderness. 
Indeed, one of its key manifestations is the antithetical pair of sobriquets for the polit- 
ical and spiritual leaders of the sect and its opponents, namely, ps7 mmn (lit. “the rain 
of righteousness”, cf. Hos 10:12) and 3197 vn (lit. “the one who sprouts lies”, cf. 
Mic 2:11). See S. Tzoref, “The Use of Scripture in the Community Rule”, in A Com- 
panion to Biblical Interpretation in Early Judaism, ed. M. Henze (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans, 2012), 213-214. 

(42) For the double meaning of 729 naima see above, n. 15. 
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In light of the above analysis one is also able to comprehend the 
aforementioned passage from the Damascus Document (CD? 13:7- 
10), (43) which has thus far evaded exact explanation: 


1n7Y2 
a 4AQD amn[pa] Il > 4QD? [an] añ[]8 ll 4QD? Ay > 


7 This is the rule of the overseer of the camp: He should teach the 
assembly about God’s ê deeds, explain to them His wondrous mighty 
acts, and recount for them whatever happens in the world according to 
its (correct) interpretation. ° He should be merciful with them as a father 
is with his sons, and quench all their thirst like a shepherd (does to) 
his flock. He should untie their knotty bonds, so that no one will be 
deprived or oppressed among his congregation. 


A testament to the bafflement of scholars is found in their refusal 
to accept the clear reading 021077, attempting instead to emend it to 
various other readings. (44) Even scholars who accept the attested 
reading typically deny any relation between 21977 of the Damascus 
Document and 277% of Isaiah and the Hodayot. (45) 


(43) A fragmentary overlapping text is preserved in 4QD° (4Q267) 9iv 3-7. The 
overlaps are marked below with a broken underline, and the variant readings are 
quoted in a critical apparatus. 

(44) Already L. Rost, Die Damaskusschrift (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933), 24, was 
able to survey no less than four conjectural emendations proposed for this word—erro- 
neously read as 021777 following Solomon Schechter’s editio princeps—by six schol- 
ars, and even this list was not exhaustive by the time it was compiled. Some progress 
was made in the influential edition of C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (2nd edn.; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1958), 65 n. 4 to line 9, who correctly read 22177, but preferred 
emending it to amn. This conjecture was favored by many subsequent scholars, and 
was adopted, e.g., in the French translation of E. Cothenet in J. Carmignac et al., Les 
textes de Qumran (2 vols.; Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1961-63), 2:200-201 and n. 15; 
the German translation (accompanied with a vocalized Hebrew text) of E. Lohse, Die 
Texte aus Qumran (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1964), 94; and 
recently also by C. Hempel, The Laws of the Damascus Document: Sources, Tradition 
and Redaction (STDJ 29; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 116, 122. Note, however, that Rabin 
himself admitted explicitly that the word might in fact be related to 72777 of Isa 14:4, 
following S. Lieberman’s suggestion that was quoted by Sukenik already in his pre- 
liminary report (Megillot Genuzot, 2:39). F. Garcia Martinez and E.J.C. Tigchelaar, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Study Edition (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 1:572, similarly read 
o21777 but are still uncomfortable with this peculiar word and emend it to 22 21777. 

(45) See, e.g., H. Ringgren, “Two Biblical Words in the Qumran Hymns”, 
Erlsr 20 [FS Y. Yadin] (1989), 174*-175*, at 175*. Zanella also followed this path 
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To be sure, the meaning of the crucial clause, 251779 729 Apwn 
177% 712199, has been somewhat obscured by the bad state of preserva- 
tion of the Genizah manuscript at this point. One who consults the 
published photographs of the Cairo manuscripts of the Damascus 
Document gets the impression that the last part of the verb was lost, 
with only the upper tips of the letters being visible. For reasons that 
will be explained presently, I follow the earlier reading of Elisha 
Qimron, ñw", (46) but he himself eventually preferred the alternative 
reading ipw% in his most recent edition. (47) 

Even though this change of heart is not fully explained, one 
may surmise that it is due to a more legible passage of Instruction 
(4Q416 2ii 14"): 

sawn And nvan [>]x naleh 
7227790 TIPYN ON 


It is essential, therefore, to refer briefly to this passage of Instruction, 
before continuing with the Damascus Document. I submit that the 
Instruction passage is a very questionable parallel, since its wording 
and meaning are ambiguous and cannot be relied upon when attempt- 
ing to restore the Damascus Document. 

The official editors of 4Q416, John Strugnell and Daniel Har- 
rington, openly admitted that the phrase 2777979 “pW is unintelligible, 
and were unable to make sense of it. (48) Beyond the lexical problem 
posed by 357%, they had no idea what to do with the strange syntax, 
since the verb “pW “to watch” is never complemented in BH with 
the preposition 7, but rather with Sy (Jer 1:12; 5:6; 31:28; 44:27; 
Prov 8:34; Dan 9:14). 

Arguably, however, the passage affords two clues to the true 
nature of the word spelled Tipwn: (a) it stands in parallelism with 
nvon; (b) it should be a verb that can be complemented with 77. 


in his oral presentation (see above, n. 30), but during the discussion that followed 
I pointed out to him, among other things, that such an approach stretches the limit of 
reasonability, and suggested the phonetic relation discussed above (end of §2). 

(46) E. Qimron, “The Text of CDC”, in The Damascus Document Reconsid- 
ered, ed. M. Broshi (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1992), 35. Note that in 
his comment ad loc. he interprets the word as nw") “will heal”, but such a verb is 
unknown to me from other contemporaneous Hebrew sources (Job 21:24 notwith- 
standing). I prefer the simpler vocalization ñ%" “quench” (lit. “cause to drink”), cf., 
e.g., Isa 43:20. 

(47) Qimron, Hebrew Writings, 48. 

(48) J. Strugnell, D. J. Harrington, and T. Elgvin, Qumran Cave 4, XXIV: Sapien- 
tial Texts. Part 2: 4QInstruction (Misar leMévin): 4Q415ff. (DJD 34; Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1999), 103-104. Cf. J.-S. Rey, 4Q/nstruction: Sagesse et eschatologie (STDJ 81; 
Leiden: Brill, 2009), 87-88. 
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To the best of my knowledge, there is only one verb in BH that ful- 
fills both of these requirements: the verb vw “to be quiet, restful” 
can indeed be complemented with 77 (Josh 11:23; 14:15), and it 
collocates with nva, in both its verbal and nominal forms (Judg 18:7, 
27; Isa 32:17; Ezek 38:11). These facts suggest that, at least from 
a lexical and phraseological point of view, the passage in /nstruction 
actually contains the verbs nvan and vipwn. (49) If so, the second 
verb occurring in the passage from /nstruction has nothing to do 
with the lexeme “pW “to watch”, and it cannot be used as a source 
for the restoration of the badly preserved verb in the Damascus 
Document. (50) 

Since the Instruction passage does not necessarily bear on the 
Damascus Document, the latter passage should rather be interpreted 
in its own terms. An examination of an improved set of enhanced 
photographs of CD* reveals that the manuscript is not as damaged at 
this point as the older photographs suggest. In fact, the entire surface 
of the parchment is preserved, and additional traces of ink are visible. 


(49) The spelling Mpwn for vpwn might be phonetically motivated, and not 
simply a scribal mistake. A comparable interchange of final /t/ with one of its non- 
emphatic dental-alveolar counterparts (i.e., either voiced /d/ or voiceless /t/) in a word- 
final position may perhaps be found in Isa 26:12, for which MT has nawn, whereas 
1QIsa* and 4QIsa° read 9(1)pwn. Since the latter is more appropriate in its context (cf. 
Zech 8:16), MT might represent a phonetic spelling similar to the one found in the 
passage from /nstruction under review. 

(50) The exact interpretation of the entire passage from /nstruction is still elu- 
sive due to the doubts surrounding the reading of the word &3wn. Strugnell and 
Harrington, 4Q/nstruction, 90, transcribe Sawn with a nun, and reject (ibid., 103) the 
alternative reading Riÿn, suggested by E. Cook. The latter, however, makes much 
better sense provided it is not taken as the Aramaic verb Ki “to be(come) great”, 
but rather as an alternative spelling of the Hebrew verb maw “to err”. If so, the 
resulting clause finds an exact parallel in ñ3ÿn m7) (Prov 5:20). The orthographic 
representation of the final vowel with an aleph is also at home in QH (compare, e.g., 
MT Isa 40:25 mwy] with 1QIsa* Nw). In addition, one wonders if the intuitive 
interpretation of [>]X in the first clause as being identical in meaning to 1 of the 
second clause might not be misguided. The latter is surely the negation particle YX, 
but the former can also be read as Y} “God”. According to such an understanding, 
the first clause invokes the addressee to trust God (for the word order and the transi- 
tive use of the verb nva cf. nvax “Dyw Ox man, “Behold, it is the God of my 
deliverance that I trust” in Isa 12:2), and the second clause urges the addressee not 
to block his “thirst”, i.e., not to stop from seeking the divine word. For the concep- 
tual association between ‘the two clauses cf. 93 NNYI TYR > …."nn02 72D, “for 
in you I put my trust... for to you I lift up my soul (lit. throat)” (Ps 143: 8). A pos- 
sible translation of the entire passage would run as follows: “And you (nAL])), it 
is God that you should trust (nvan [>]&), why would you err (RS [5] 715)? Do not 
attenuate your thirst (1227722 [VIpwN=] Twn YN).” It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that this is only a tentative suggestion, and other interpretations can be offered 
for this difficult text. 
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Careful inspection of these traces shows that they do not accord well 
with the reading 2", but are indeed fully compatible with npw™. (51) 

To my mind, the statement concerning the overseer, 939 Apw" 
177% FYN 921179, should be interpreted in light of Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecy in chapter 31, to which the Damascus Document is apparently 
alluding: 


Tawa sap? PNW? TIM VAN) Pre DNS TaN) ova MA IIT waw!? 
ofa wimax? aan pin Ta PRA apy nx mip ap ca! iy ayo 
AD PP NS YBN] WT 9) WTA 99) BA oy MM aw OK MAN Ths 

TIY TANT? 1D°0Ÿ KO 719 PD AWD! 


OHear the word of the Lord, O nations, and declare it in the coastlands 
far away; say, “He who scattered Israel will gather him, and will keep 
him as a shepherd a flock”. For the Lord has ransomed Jacob, and has 
redeemed him from hands too strong for him. {They shall come and 
sing aloud on the height of Zion, and they shall be radiant over the 
goodness of the Lord, over the grain, the wine, and the oil, and over the 
young of the flock and the herd; their life (lit. throat) shall become like 
a watered garden, and they shall never be thirsty again. 


When read against the background of the biblical passage it 
becomes clear that the sectarian overseer is portrayed as executing 
what God has promised to do by himself in Jer 31:10-12. He is likened 
to a shepherd (cf. Isa 40:11), (52) who brings his flock to the spring 
(i.e., the Torah, cf. CD? 6:2-9) and waters their dryness (22317), thus 
quenching their thirst with its refreshing water. 

The same exegetical pattern of applying God’s roles to the over- 
seer of the community recurs in other biblical allusions that are 
embedded in this passage of the Damascus Document. The overseer 
is entrusted with the responsibility to redeem the oppressed (n937 
INIA pig pwy nti), (53) following the divine promise to ransom 
Israel from the hand of their aggressors (Jer 31:11). Similarly, the 


(51) These photographs were produced for the Qumran Wörterbuch project. 
Dr. I. Kottsieper and I examined them closely using a program that allows one to 
project images of wholly preserved letters on traces of partly preserved ones in order 
to discern correctly their contours and verify various other material properties. 

(52) The common assumption that the phrase M7¥ 513 in CD* 13:9 alludes 
primarily to Ezek 34:12 has been aptly refuted by R.C. Steiner, “The mbgr at Qumran, 
the episkopos in the Athenian Empire, and the Meaning of /bgr° in Ezra 7:14: On the 
Relation of Ezra’s Mission to the Persian Legal Project,” JBL 120.4 (2001), 644-645, 
with previous literature. 

(53) The author of this rule of the Damascus Document may additionally allude 
to Hos 5:10-11, a passage that utilizes the same terms, piwy and 71s, in describing 
the lowly state of Ephraim to which their treacherous leaders have led him. Significantly, 
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related image of untying the knots (DfA nba ar wp nissan oy In 
10792 pis pwy) alludes to another prophetic text, which insists that 
this will be done only by God’s will (Isa 58:6): 


...to loose the bonds of injustice, yw nias nna 
to undo the thongs of the yoke, nvin nina IF 
to let the oppressed go free... DYD oss mu) 


Finally, all these tasks—redeeming the oppressed, satisfying the 
wishes of the needy, and untying the chained ones—are combined into 
one series of divine epithets in a psalmodic hymn (Ps 146:7): 


...who executes justice for the oppressed, apwy> pawn nb 
who gives bread to the hungry. aayy an ni 
The Lord sets the prisoners free... DON WA TT? 


The notion of hunger that is evoked in the latter passage demonstrates 
well that the reference to thirst in the Damascus Document is inti- 
mately related to the other aspects of leadership and social justice that 
are expected from the overseer (who assumes divine responsibilities), 
as detailed in the Damascus Document rule describing his duties. 

To sum up, the relevant material from QH supports the hypoth- 
esis that 72777 was reinterpreted, by way of associative etymology, 
as being related to 187 in the sense “to be thirsty”, and the latter sense 
was employed in a secondary use that reflects an adaptation to theo- 
logical thinking. Such a lexical reanalysis probably originates in rela- 
tively learned circles, since 42777 was presumably unknown to any 
speaker of the language before it was created by way of copying error; 
if so, it could have been derived only from written sources, or more 
specifically, based on intensive learning of a proto-masoretic copy of 
the book of Isaiah, which was esteemed as a model for literary writing 
and spiritual inspiration by authors of the late Second Temple period. 


6 


There is some evidence to suggest, albeit indirectly, that the 
semantic development as reconstructed above was not restricted to the 
relatively isolated social group of the Qumran community, but was 
more widespread in Palestine during the Greco-Roman period. 


the same passage is explicitly commented upon in a pesher-like unit incorporated 
elsewhere in the Damascus Document (CD? 19:13-20). 
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The aforementioned evidence comes from Aquila’s rendition of 
Isa 14:4, which has not been preserved in the original Greek but only 
in a Latin guise. Jerome, in his commentary on Isaiah, reports that 
Aquila rendered namma as fames “famine”. (54) Previously, this read- 
ing has been assumed to reflect a hypothetical variant reading such as 
maya “hunger”. (55) But this explanation is highly unlikely in light 
of Aquila’s systematic attempt to come as close as possible to a proto- 
Masoretic text-form. 

A much simpler understanding of Aquila’s rendition is suggested 
by the Septuagint version of Jer 31:12, 25, where 187 is rendered by 
the verb reivüo: 


MT (chapter 31) LXX (chapter 38) 


v.12 tiv maxtor N) Ko OÙ metvdoovotv ét1 
v.25 ODN BINT WDD) kai TÜCOV woynv newdoav ÉVÉTANOU 


For speakers of Greek, this verb would have had either the concrete 
sense of “being hungry”, or the more general, abstract sense of “crav- 
ing after, be in want of, lack” (see LSJ s.v.). Moreover, an examination 
of the distribution of neivéo in the Septuagint reveals that while 
it normally renders 299 “to be hungry” (e.g., Isa 49:10; 58:7, 10; 
65:13), the translator of LXX-Isaiah also utilized it to render py “to be 
tired” (Isa 40:28-31). Even more striking is the fact that in one passage 
(Isa 32:6) the verb is used—albeit as a (Hexaplaric) variant reading (56)— 
to render N28 “to be thirsty”. 

These facts fit well the semantic relation between “fatigue” on 
the one hand and “hunger” and “thirst” on the other, which has 
been described above. Thus they not only shed light on the semantic 


(54) M. Adriaen (ed.), S. Hieronymi presbyteri opera, Pars I: Opera exeget- 
ica. 2: Commentariorum in Esaiam, libri i-xi (CCSL 73; Turnhout: Brepols, 1963), 
238, Il. 24-25: “Pro tribute, Aquila famem interpretatus est”. The word tributum goes 
back to Jerome’s own translation of the Hebrew text in the Vulgate, quoted earlier 
(237, 1. 2): “Quomodo cessauit exactor, quieuit tributum? ”. 

(55) See, e.g., M. Goshen-Gottstein (ed.), The Hebrew University Bible: Isaiah 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1995), 53. Barthélemy (Critique textuelle, 2:97) traces this 
reconstruction back to Louis Cappel, a 17th century pioneer of Old Testament textual 
criticism. See Ludovici Cappelli critica sacra, sive De variis quae in sacris Veteris 
Testamenti libris occurrunt lectionibus (3 vols., Halle: Hendel, 1775-1786), 2:827, 
832 (originally published in Paris, 1650). 

(56) The verb is attested in the prima manus of Ms S and in Ms 534 (the latter 
is classified by Ziegler among the codices mixti), but the Hexaplaric provenance of 
the reading is suggested by the fact that Eusebius attributes it to oi Aotmot. See the 
evidence adduced by J. Ziegler, Isaias (3rd edn.; Gottingen Septuaginta 14; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), 236, 
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background of the peculiar lexical choice on the part of the Greek 
translator (or reviser of this part) of Jeremiah, but also explain how 
Aquila could have similarly employed a form related to the semantic 
domain of “hunger” as a rendition of 4277” in Isa 14:4. (57) This 
rendition plausibly reflects an understanding of the word as a noun 
derived from 287, in line with the usage of nanamn reflected in QH. (58) 

As Aquila is unrelated to the Qumran community, and his transla- 
tion generally betrays exegetical trends that flourished in the 2nd cen- 
tury CE, his rendition can arguably be taken as a testimony for a prev- 
alent understanding—and potentially also active use—of nanamn in a 
variety of Hebrew of the Greco-Roman period, somewhat later than 
the time reflected in QH. If so, although his rendition was transmitted 
to us only through secondary channels, it still provides an independent 
piece of information regarding the issue at stake, demonstrating that 
man was indeed naturalized in the Hebrew language of the time by 
subjecting it to a lexical reanalysis that blended it semantically with a 
better known verb 187. 

At the same time, this confirmation of the main hypothesis should 
also be used as a warning not to identify QH with the sectarian circles 
that produced many of the writings in which this variety of Hebrew is 
reflected. Arguably, the semantic change may be best attested in QH 
simply because it is the better known corpus from the period, while 
its actual distribution may have extended beyond the confines of this 
literary corpus alone. 

A similar reservation applies to the identification of the social 
group that might have stood at the background of innovative use of 
nana. If the works in which the various forms of nanma are attested 
are taken as sectarian (an assumption that can be debated, e.g., regard- 
ing Instruction, whose original provenance and dating are not agreed 
upon), then one can imagine that the integration of 4277” into the 
lexicon of Second Temple Hebrew began its way within the Qumran 
community. To be sure, its usages could be understood within the 
ideological context of the covenanters’ intense devotion to the study 
and interpretation of biblical texts, coupled with their conviction that 
the so-called “biblical” period is not a matter of the past but rather 
their present. (59) However, it is equally possible to argue that sectarian 


(57) Thus agreeing with MT, as one would have expected from Aquila in the 
first place. 

(58) This was correctly observed by S. Erlandsson, The Burden of Babylon: A 
Study of Isaiah 13:2-14:23 (CBOT 4; Lund: Gleerup, 1970), 30. 

(59) S. Talmon, “Between the Bible and the Mishna”, in idem, The World of 
Qumran from Within: Collected Studies (Jerusalem: Magnes and Leiden: Brill, 1989), 
11-52. 
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authors merely continued an inherited usage that had already been 
naturalized in Hebrew by the time their literary works were commit- 
ted to writing. If so, they may have adopted it and invested it with 
their own unique ideological import, as they have done with so many 
other terms and phrases, but did not necessarily innovate it in the first 
place. (60) 

I personally would lean towards the latter option, but in either 
case, even if one prefers the former and views it as a process that began 
its way within sectarian circles and was only later taken over more 
broadly, Aquila’s rendition hints that what had been a restricted inter- 
pretation has probably transcended the social confines of its original 
milieu—be it a sectarian group or an intellectual elite—and diffused 
into wider circles or even the general literary language. (61) 


CONCLUSION 


The word sant”, occurring in Isa 14:4b, has been rightly 
regarded in the critical study of the Hebrew Bible as a textual fault. 
It had, however, both a prehistory and an afterlife, both of which have 
not been fully explored thus far. The present essay attempted to shed 
light on the latter aspect, thus contributing to the lexicographical elu- 
cidation of a peculiar item of QH. 

By way of a mechanical error, the original form 71777 became 
nana, after which point the verse as a whole could only be compre- 
hended using creative exegetical efforts. Nevertheless, the mistaken 
form became an integral part of the scriptural text, to the point that it 
was picked up and reused as an independent lexeme in Second Temple 
Hebrew, at least during its later phase, viz., the Greco-Roman period. 
This was not carried out as a solitary idiosyncrasy of a single author; 
the evidence suggests that the word was naturalized into general use— 
certainly in one of its literary varieties (QH), and possibly elsewhere 
as well. 


(60) For a case comparable in some respects see my analysis, “Priests of Qoreb: 
Linguistic Enigma and Social Code in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice,” in The 
Hebrew of the Late Second Temple Period between the Bible and the Mishnah, ed. 
P. van Hecke and E.J.C. Tigchelaar (STDJ; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

(61) These observations are limited to the linguistic situation in Greco-Roman 
Palestine. Later rabbinic explanations offered for nant (b. Shabbat 149b-150a Il 
Lev. Rab. 15:9) homiletically play with the proto-masoretic reading with dalet but do 
not betray awareness of a semantic link with 287. It is impossible to know if this silence 
is to be interpreted as resulting from ignorance of such a link (because the word dropped 
out of use) or due to intentional decision to ignore it (because this was the common 
understanding, and hence the exegetical default that requires no explicit mention). 
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A recognized mechanism of semantic change was responsible for 
the lexical reanalysis of 71777: the unique and unfamiliar word was 
related to the native verb 2x7 in the sense “to be thirsty”. The asso- 
ciative etymology was facilitated by a sound change that characterizes 
QH. The loss of both the glottal stop and the glottal fricative, on the 
one hand, and the absence of 177 as a productive verb in Hebrew on 
the other, motivated the semantic shift. These factors not only enabled 
the incorporation of 71777 into the QH lexicon, but also charged it 
with a new sense, turning it into a lexical innovation, which is a distinct 
marker of Second Temple Hebrew. This hypothesis has the merit of 
adequately explaining the sense and usage of the word in all its actual 
contexts while anchoring the lexical peculiarity within well-known 
linguistic processes. 

The exact form and meaning of the original prophetic dirge were 
dimmed by an inadvertent error that crept into the biblical text during 
its transmission. But once the marred text was perceived as part of 
scripture—which became an authoritative model for writing and a 
source of spiritual inspiration—even its mistakes became an active 
factor in the ongoing process of change that characterizes any living 
language, be it spoken or literary. (62) 


Noam MIZRAHI 


(62) Addendum to note 17: Cf. M. Kister, “hawwa, howa: A Contribution to 
Biblical Lexicography,” Les 75 (2012), 13-24 (in Hebrew). For the etymology of this 
noun see also F. Polak, “Hebrew hayah: Etymology, Bleaching, and Discourse Struc- 
ture,” in Tradition and Innovation in Biblical Interpretation: Studies Presented to Profes- 
sor Eep Talstra on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. W.Th. van Peuresen and 
J.W. Dyk (Studia Semitica Neerlandica 57; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 379-398 at 382-383 
and n. 15. 


COLUMN FIVE OF THE COMMUNITY 
RULE: TWO NOTES 


of the Community Rule. The first note argues for a distinctive 

usage of the root 7p5 in this column, and elsewhere in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, that appears to have its basis in late Biblical Hebrew. 
The second argues for a new approach to the sect’s understanding 
of Isa 2:22, quoted as a prooftext in the column. This understanding 
allowed the sect to link the verse to another prooftext in the same 
context. An appreciation of this link offers insight into the relationship 
between the versions of the Community Rule from caves 1 and 4. 


r ik two notes below concern scriptural aspects of column 5 


1. spp (1QS V 22) 


According to the Community Rule (1QS V 20-22), one who 
enters into the covenant is to be examined by the “Sons of Aaron” 
and by the “majority of Israel.” (1) The text uses subordinate clauses 


to describe each of the examining boards. Thus the Sons of Aaron are 
(1QS V 21-22): 


we ppin Si DR Tippy ana nN (22) mpr ama wamnnan ... (21) 
mwy> my 


(21) ... [those] who have jointly volunteered to uphold (22) his cove- 
nant and to observe all of the ordinances that he commanded them to 
execute. 


* Michael Segal read a draft of the second part of this article, and Aaron Koller, 
a draft of the whole. My thanks to them, and to the two anonymous readers, for their 
helpful suggestions. 

(1) Excerpts from the Dead Sea Scrolls are quoted from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Reader (DSSR). I depend on but frequently diverge from the translations therein. 
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The same clause is attested, with differences that need not detain us 
here, among the cave 4 versions (4Q258 [4QS‘] II 1). My concern is 
with the infinitive TPS», translated above, in accordance with the 
standard edition of Wise et al., as “to observe.” (2) Charlesworth and 
Qimron offer the same translation, as do Alexander and Vermes in 
their edition of 4Q258. (3) Licht, in his commentary on 1QS, renders 
it as 11919, evidently “to remember, keep in mind,” and Knibb, “to pay 
attention to.” (4) What it would mean to keep the ordinances in mind, 
or to pay attention to them, is unclear, and mere performance of the 
laws is not a characteristically priestly task. Moreover, performance is 
expressed at the end of the clause, and elsewhere in the same context 
(1QS V 20 noxa mpna 122 mwy’), with the root nwy. The root 75, 
by contrast, does not ordinarily convey observance or performance. 

In some earlier translations one finds a different approach to 
the infinitive. Lambert renders npa% into French with “examiner.” 
Wernberg-Mgller, following Lambert, uses “to scrutinize.” (5) I offer 
here a philological defense of these earlier translations. In particular, 
I contend that 715? in this context is the equivalent of WT? “to seek, 
expound.” The root 277 occurs with the object pin some ten lines 
earlier in the column (1QS V 11) in the condemnation of the “perverse 
men” outside the covenant, who: 


NN nyt mpr wT NI 122 XI? 


Did not inquire of [the Lord] and did not seek him through his ordi- 
nances to know the hidden things. 


The words 11597 x) wpa NY come from Zeph 1:6, but the Com- 
munity Rule adds “mpna “through his ordinances.” Perhaps because 


(2) DSSR 1.25 (based on the translation by M. Wise, M. Abegg, and E. Cook 
with N. Gordon in The Dead Sea Scrolls Electronic Library [ed. Emmanuel Tov; 
Leiden: Brill, 2006]). 

(3) James Charlesworth and Elisha Qimron, “Rule of the Community (1QS),” in 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations: 
Rule of the Community and Related Documents (ed. James H. Charlesworth; Tiibingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1994), 25; DSSR 1.51 (based on the translation by P. S. Alexander and 
G. Vermes in Qumran Cave 4, XIX: Serekh ha-yahad and Two Related Texts [DJD 26; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1998). 

(4) See Jacob Licht, The Rule Scroll: A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea: 
IQS, 1QSa, 1QSb: Text, Introduction and Commentary (Jerusalem: Bialik, 1965), 
135; Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987), 112. 

(5) Gustave Lambert, “Le Manuel de Discipline de Qimran,” NRT 73 (1951), 
964; P. Wernberg-Moller, The Manual of Discipline (Leiden: Brill, 1957), 29 and 99 
n. 77. 
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the verse already specifies a direct object for 27, pin occurs as an 
indirect object. Elsewhere (4Q385a 16 ii 8) it serves as the verb’s 
direct object. (6) The task of “seeking” (#17) God’s will to elicit 
“hidden things” from the Torah of Moses is assigned still earlier in the 
same column (1QS V 9) to “the Sons of Zadok, the priests.” I suggest 
that the words rpin ‘AD nx M2? in 1QS V 22 refer to precisely the 
same task. 

Evidence for this claim comes from the fact that the roots w77 
and 75 interchange in the Community Rule in the very same passage 
from which the above quotation derives (1QS V 20-21, 24). The text 
characterizes the examination of the new covenanters first as “seeking 
their spirit (9119 NN 197) ... according to his understanding and his 
works,” and later as “investigating their spirit (ans nK 2715) and 
their works.” (7) That the roots take the same direct object (m5) in an 
almost identical context establishes their equivalence. Another 
instance of the interchange occurs again in the same context in the 
next column, where the candidate is alternately “searched (17217) 
regarding his spirit and works” (1QS VI 17) and “investigated 
QmTp2)” (1 QS VI 21). (8) Likewise, in the Damascus Document, 
the overseer (7279) “inspects” the candidate (CD XIII 11 197/75") but 
also “seeks” him (CD XV 11 1n¥ 1%972). (9) 

These interchanges between 7D and w 7 follow from the overlap 
between the two roots’ semantic fields in classical Biblical Hebrew. 
The semantic field of 75 encompasses instruction, appointment, pun- 
ishment, and close inspection. (10) The latter element is close to the 
core sense of #77, whose semantic field also includes the concept 
of punishment. Despite their closeness, the two roots never occur in 
parallel, nor do they interchange freely in classical Biblical Hebrew. 
In late Biblical Hebrew, however, interchange does appear to occur 


(6) See also Ps 119:155 w97 NY ppn. For w97 with similar objects see, e.g., 
4Q159 V 6 (nnna); 4Q266 2 i 4 (innxn); 4Q298 3-4 ii 5 (vĐ5wn); 4Q416 2 iii 13 
(ny). 

(7) On mn (1QS 5:21) see Elisha Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1986), 39 (§200.26). 

(8) On Awa (1QS 6:17) see Qimron, Hebrew, 50-53 ($311.13). 

(9) See also CD XV 8. 

(10) On the especially wide semantic range of 77D see Stuart Creason, “PQD 
Revisited,” in Studies in Semitic and Afro-Asiatic Linguistics Presented to Gene 
B. Gragg (ed. Cynthia L. Miller; Chicago: Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, 2008), 27-42, and the literature cited therein. On W97 in biblical and post- 
biblical Hebrew see Avi Hurvitz, “Continuity and Innovation in Biblical Hebrew: 
The Case of ‘Semantic Change’ in Post-Exilic Writings,” in Studies in Ancient Hebrew 
Semantics (ed. T. Murakoa; Louvain: Peeters Press, 1995), 1-10. For this reference I 
am indebted to Aaron Koller. 
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in certain contexts. I have identified five possible or likely cases of 
interchange, two of which find support in the lexical choices of the 
Septuagint. (11) I highlight two of these five cases, in 2 Chr 24:6 and 
2 Chr 31:9, which appear to be connected to each other. In the first 
verse, Joash criticizes the high priest Jehoiada for failing adequately 
to supervise the repair of the Temple: “Why have you not seen to it 
that the Levites brought (3279 abn by nwt) the tax imposed by 
Moses ... from Judah and Jerusalem to the Tent of the Pact?” (NJPS). 
The second verse concerns Hezekiah, who, having inspired another 
restoration of the Temple cult, and with it the collection of tithes 
in heaps, “asked the Priests and Levites about (2757 YY ... WIT 
Sy om) the heaps” (NJPS). These two verses represent the only 
cases in which a form of the verb w7 takes the preposition Yy. In the 
first case it is relatively clear that ?ÿ W37 arises as a variant of DY pÐ, 
which can signify the assignment or supervision of a task (Num 4:27; 
Isa 24:21; and especially Ezra 1:2 = 2 Chr 36:23). (12) In the second 
case there is no explicit task, and the NJPS is probably correct to 
render the collocation as “asked,” without any connotation of supervi- 
sion. The occurrence of Yy should nevertheless probably be attrib- 
uted to the influence of 77D, and perhaps specifically to the influence 
of 2 Chr 24:6, which concerns a very similar situation. 

The interpretation that I have proposed for the collocation pin pa 
in 1QS V 22 applies with equal force to a second occurrence in 1Q28b 
(1QSb). This text supplies the words that the overseer should use 
to bless “the Sons of Zadok, the priests” (1Q28b II 22). The text 
introduces the blessing by first describing the priests’ duties, and 
then confirming that the priests have carried them out. In the initial 


(11) See Zech 11:16 (75, paralleling wa, which regularly occurs in parallel 
with w37); Job 31:14 (75, signaling not punishment or inspection to determine 
presence or absence, but investigation); 1 Chr 26:31 (#97, where 77D is employed 
in the verses immediately before and after, and in the very same collocation in 
2 Chr 25:5); 2 Chr 24:6 (W559, on which see below); 31:9 (w 7, on which see below). 
Greek êniokéno, ordinarily the equivalent of 75, occurs four times in the LXX as 
the equivalent of w97 or wpa: in the three cases of wp2/w7 among these five verses 
(Zech 11:16; 1 Chr 26:31; 2 Chr 24:6), and in Ezek 20:40. On the Greek see Henry 
S. Gehman, “éniokénopot, Exioxeyic, Eniokomoc, and émtoKonn in the Septua- 
gint in Relation to 75 and Other Hebrew Roots: A Case of Semantic Development 
Similar to that of Hebrew,” VT 22 (1972), 197-207. In two instances, 2 Sam 3:8 and 
Isa 34:16, the LXX renders 7D with forms of Cnteiv, the standard translation equiv- 
alent of w 7, and in a third instance, Deut 18:19, W99 is rendered with éxdiKsiv, 
which often translates 75, but I cannot make sense of these choices. In Targum 
Jonathan to the Prophets, "ya, the ordinary equivalent of w97, stands for 75 in 
Zech 11:16. 

(12) Cf. the occurrence of 1p in 2 Chr 23:18; 24:11. 
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description (1QS28b III 23), these priests are said to have been tasked 
with “proving” (nn[2?]) and “teaching” (nm?) the laws. The con- 
firmation follows: vpn ND PP. (13) The reference is not to the 
priests’ observance of the ordinances—observance of the laws, per se, 
is not specified as an element of their mission—but to investigating 
or expounding them. (14) 

While the prominence of the root w97 in the terminology of bibli- 
cal interpretation at Qumran has long been recognized, the above data 
suggest that the root 7/7D also has a place in this semantic field as the 
occasional equivalent of #7. (15) It is not altogether clear what, if 
anything, conditions the choice between w97 and “p. Perhaps the 
apparent restriction of the collocation 7/5 with pin to contexts detailing 
the priests’ authority role suggests that 7D, in this collocation, conveys 
not only investigation of the laws, but entrustment of them to the mem- 
bers of the sect, or instruction of the sect’s members in the laws. How- 
ever, the sense of entrustment is at best to be construed as a connotation, 
for in Biblical Hebrew, the direct object of “pÐ “to entrust” is the 
person entrusted, not the duty with which he is entrusted. 


2. IDNA Faw: (1QS V 17) 


1QS V 13-20 lists a series of prohibitions that limit interaction 
between the sectarian and figures outside the sect. (16) One of these 
rules (1QS V 16-18) is supported by Isa 2:22. 


Taxa 2 oTa np Rh anw xt dp on Yor NT? awe... (16) 
ND NI 7221 WR ONT 79 02? In ND SWR WHI NT WR (17) 
Si NNI OMR Stand an aa awn xb owe Si (18) > AN7 awn maa 

on> SUN 


(13) Cf. Job 7:18, where 7/25 and 7n2 occur in parallel. 

(14) James Charlesworth and Loren Stuckenbruck, “Blessings (1QSb),” 
in Charlesworth, Rule, 127, render 175 in this passage as “watched over.” The exist- 
ence of the collocation pin 52/29 affirms Paul Mandel’s contention (“Legal Mid- 
rash Between Hillel and Rabbi Akiva,” in Was 70 a Watershed in Jewish History? On 
Jews and Judaism Before and After the Destruction of the Second Temple [ed. Daniel 
R. Schwartz and Zeev Weiss; Leiden: Brill, 2011], 354, 358-59) that there is an exe- 
getical relationship between biblical pn and Qumranic/rabbinic w7. 

(15) On W557 as a technical term at Qumran see, e.g., Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
The Halakhah at Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 54-60. 

(16) Bilhah Nitzan (“The Decalogue Pattern in the Qumran Rule of the Commu- 
nity,” in Qumran Cave I Revisited: Texts from Cave I Sixty Years After Their Discovery 
[ed. Daniel K. Falk et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2010], 62) ventures that these prohibitions elab- 
orate on the third element of a “decalogue” of community principles listed in 1QS V 1-7a, 
namely, the obligation to separation from the congregation of the men of evil. 
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(16) ... He shall not eat or drink what is theirs, nor yet take anything 
from them (17) unless purchased, as it is written, ‘Turn away from mere 
mortals, in whose nostrils is only breath; for of what account are they?’ 
Accordingly, (18) all who are not accounted as belonging to his cove- 
nant must be separated out, along with everything they possess. 


It is clear that the attention of the author was drawn to Isa 2:22 by 
the word 2wn1, on which he plays in the comment that follows the 
verse. The root awn occurs earlier in the same column (1QS V 11), 
as well as earlier in the scroll (1QS III 1, 4) and in other sectarian 
scrolls (CD XIX 35; 4Q181 1, 3; 4Q266 11, 5-7), with reference to 
membership in the sect. We should probably presume a connection 
between this usage and the occurrence of the root in Gen 15:6, where 
Abraham ’s faith in God is “accounted” to him for righteousness 
(apts 1% naw). (17) In light of the importance of Gen 15:6 for the 
sect and its forbears, and the connection between this verse and heav- 
enly bookkeeping, it appears that the distribution of the root 2wn 
attests to the sect’s conception of its membership roll as a kind of 
earthly copy of God’s book of life. (18) 


(17) As one of the anonymous readers intimates, the probable connection between 
membership discourse and Gen 15:6 becomes especially intriguing in connection with 
the deployment of the verse at the very end of 4QMMT (4Q398 [4QMMT*] 14-17 ii 7), 
a letter whose rhetorical purpose remains a matter of contention. On the question of 
whether 4QMMT is addressed to opponents or students of the sect see most recently 
Elitzur A. Bar-Asher Siegal, “Who Separated from Whom and Why? A Philological 
Study of 4QMMT,” RevQ 98 (2011), 229-56. 

(18) On the connection of this verse with the heavenly tablets see especially 
Jub 14:6; 19:9; 30:17, 19-20. For other references to Gen 15:6 in Second Temple 
literature see Neh 9:8; Sir 44:20; 1 Macc 2:52; 4Q225 2 ii 7-8; 4Q398 (4QMMT®) 
14-17 ii 7; Rom 4:3 and passim; Gal 3:6 and passim. On the reception of Gen 15:6 
in the Second Temple period see Manfred Oeming, “Zur Rezeptionsgeschichte von 
Gen 15,6 in der Zeit des zweiten Tempels,” ZAW 110 (1998), 16-33; Joseph A. Fitz- 
myer, “The Interpretation of Genesis 15,6: Abraham’s Faith and Righteousness in a 
Qumran Text,” in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint, and Dead Sea 
Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov (ed. Shalom M. Paul et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
257-68; Benjamin Schliesser, Abraham’s Faith in Romans 4: Paul’s Concept of Faith 
in Light of the History of Reception of Genesis 15:6 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007). 
Possible precedents for an imagined connection between a community’s membership 
list and heavenly writing are Isa 4:3; Dan 12:1. For the conceptualization of the book 
of life as a heavenly citizen roll (Biirgerliste) in the patristic literature, see Leo Koep, 
Das himmlische Buch in Antike und Christentum (Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1952), 
68-72. A connection between the root awn and inscription persists into the Byzantine 
period. See Zvi Meir Rabinowitz, The Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Yannai According 
to the Triennial Cycle of the Pentateuch and the Holidays: Critical Edition with Intro- 
duction and Commentaries (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1987), 2.106 1. 16 
(interpreting Ps 106:31, per Rabinowitz’s commentary ad loc., which almost precisely 
echoes Gen 15:6). 
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In the above passage, 1QS reads Isa 2:22 so that it refers to the 
men of wickedness, i.e., individuals outside the sect, who are not 
“accounted” in God’s covenant. While the occurrence of the root awn 
provides the impetus for this reading, it appears to stumble over an 
obvious problem, namely, that the verse speaks, on its surface, about 
all human beings. Michael Fishbane observes the gap between plain 
and applied sense succinctly: “Remarkably, ... the universal ‘Man’ 
of the Isaiah passage is now transformed to indicate particular men, 
nonsectarians, in fact.” (19) Below, I suggest that the sect parsed the 
verse in a way that obviates this problem. (20) I then consider the 
implications of this approach, and of another possible aspect of the 
usage of Isa 2:22 in the same context, for the textual history of the 
Community Rule. 

The sect, I contend, read the word myw not as the noun meaning 
“breath,” from the root awi, but as a noun meaning “guilt,” from the 
root OWN. Tawi, on the sect’s approach, represents a form of 7AwWRNi, 
the substantivized feminine singular niphal participle, via quiescence 
of the glottal stop. (21) The occurrence of a niphal form, awn, later 
in the verse, would have encouraged the sectarian reader to treat Tawi 
as a niphal form as well. The word ‘bx, in turn, refers not to the nostrils 
of the individual whom the verse condemns, but, as another scholar 
long ago suggested, to God’s anger. (22) That God is not explicitly 
identified would not have troubled the authors of the Community 


(19) Michael Fishbane, “Use, Authority and Interpretation of Mikra at Qumran,” 
in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient 
Judaism and Early Christianity (ed. Martin Jay Mulder; Aasen/Maastricht: Van Gor- 
cum, 1990), 349. See also Alec J. Lucas, “Scripture Citations as an Internal Redactional 
Control: 1QS 5:1-20a and Its 4Q Parallels,” DSD 17 (2010), 32-33, and the literature 
cited in n. 8 there. 

(20) Other solutions are possible. In addition to the alternative solution that 
I entertain in the discussion that follows, we may note that the Community Rule’s 
reading strategy has a parallel in b. Sotah 4b, where the amora Ulla (ca. 300 C.E., of 
Palestinian provenance) takes the verse to refer to haughty individuals, whose breath 
has, as it were, gotten to their heads. Still another alternative is that the sect’s limitation 
of the verse’s condemnation to non-sectarians simply depends on homiletical license: 
Mere mortals are not accounted, but some special mortals are accounted. Cf. Philo’s 
approach to a syntactically similar verse, Gen 6:3 (“My spirit shall not abide forever 
among men, because they are flesh” [LXX]) in Gig. 19-21, 47-54. It is only among 
most men, according to Philo, that God’s spirit does not abide forever, but it does abide 
with the rare Moses-like man. 

(21) On the substantivized feminine participle see Paul Joüon and Takamitsu 
Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 2000), 
496 (§134n). On quiescence of the glottal stop, an extremely common phenomenon in 
Qumran Hebrew, see Qimron, Hebrew, 25 (§200.11). 

(22) See the view of B. Reike cited in Wernberg-Mgller, Manual, 97-98. 
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Rule, given their own strong preference for omitting explicit reference 
to God, as, for example, at the end of the quoted passage itself (“his 
covenant”), and in the quotation from Zeph 1:6 analyzed in the first 
part. Thus, in sum, Isa 2:22 instructs its audience to shun the person 
with respect to whom there is guilt bound up with divine anger. 

One might alternatively solve the difficulty highlighted by Fish- 
bane (among others) by supposing that the sect read myw as a femi- 
nine singular niphal participle from nnw, a form attested in the Bible 
(Ps 69:26; Ezek 32:15; 36:35-36) as a synonym of 192% “destruc- 
tion.” While this approach avoids the need to posit an otherwise unat- 
tested form (a feminine singular niphal participle from AWN) or qui- 
escence of a glottal stop, important evidence for the first approach 
comes from the pairing of guilt (Wx) and divine anger (N) earlier in 
the same column. 1QS V 11-12 claims that those who “were not 
accounted as belonging to His covenant” (1n722 12wWn7 nb) have 
erred in the observance of the hidden laws to their guilt (mMWWXY), 
and of having flagrantly violated the revealed law so as to arouse 
God’s anger (px nY). (23) The fact that the comment on Isa 2:22 
in 1QS V 18 characterizes the subjects of the verse in almost precisely 
the same way—they “were not accounted as belonging to His cove- 
nant” (17923 12% 71 KŸ)—encourages us to supposes that the nAWWX 
and Dx that the earlier section predicates of this group are likewise to 
be found, in the sect’s view, in Isa 2:22 itself. 

Guilt is also referenced in another of the prohibitions in the list 
wherein Isa 2:22 occurs. Scholars typically discern five distinct sets 
of prohibitions in this list, of which the one involving Isa 2:22 is the 
fourth. (24) I provide a schematic summary below, together with the 
parallels in the two 4QS scrolls (4Q256 [4QS*] IX 8-13 and 4Q258 
[4QS*] IT 7-11) that attest to a significantly different version of the 
passage. For convenience’s sake, I refer to these two scrolls (and these 
two alone) as 4QS. 


1QS 4QS 
1. Against entering the waters to 1. Against touching the purity of 
touch the purity of the people of the people of holiness, and against 
holiness (V 13-14) “him” eating with “him” 
(4QS? IX 8-9; 4QS*II 7-8) 


(23) For a similar pairing of forms of AWN and 48 see 2 Chr 28:10-13. 

(24) See Charlotte Hempel, “The Community and its Rivals according to the 
Community Rule from Caves | and 4,” RQ 21 (2003), 50-51; Lucas, “Scripture 
Citations,” 36. 
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1QS 4QS 


2. Against joining with “him” 
in his work/property or wealth 


(V 14-15) 
3. Against the people of the 3. Against the people of the 
community heeding “them” in a community heeding “them” in 


matter of law or judgment (V 15-16) | a matter of law or judgment 
(4QS? IX 9-10; 4QS¢ II 8-9) 

2. Against joining with “him” in 
his wealth or work/property 
(4QS? IX 10; 4QS‘ II 9) 


4. Against eating, drinking, or 4. Against the people of holiness 
accepting anything from “their” eating or accepting anything from 
wealth, except with payment “their” property (4QS° IX 10-11; 
(V 16-18) 4QS¢ II 9-10) 

5. Against any “holy person” 5. Against relying on the worthless 
relying on the worthless deeds of deeds of those outside his covenant 


those outside his covenant (V 18-20) | (4QS° IX 11-13; 4QS¢ II 10-11) 


The second prohibition is supported, in 1QS, by an explanatory 
clause that borrows the language of Lev 22:16: TAWN MY NW’ JÐ 
(1QS V 14-15). The fact that the root AWN occurs in connection with 
the second prohibition supports an identification of the root in the 
fourth as well. 

There are, in fact, independent grounds for linking the second and 
fourth prohibitions. Their content is nearly identical: Both refer to 
partaking in the wealth of the non-sectarian. In 4QS, they occur con- 
secutively. It is easy to suppose that in a predecessor of 1QS, too, the 
second and fourth prohibitions also occurred consecutively, and that 
only at a later stage, perhaps after the introduction of the prooftexts, 
they were interrupted by the third prohibition. Of the five prohibitions 
in 1QS, the only one that the text does not expand upon by means of 
a N°2 clause and/or prooftexts—these expansions represent the crucial 
difference between the 1QS and 4QS versions of this passage—is the 
third. While it is not clear to me why, precisely, this should be so, the 
fact that the third prohibition differs from the others in 1QS supports 
the possibility that its location in 1QS is secondary. 

A closer look at the terminology of 1QS and 4QS suggests that 
the second and fourth prohibitions were originally a single prohibition. 
Negated verbs in the prohibition list are sometimes preceded by -), and 
sometimes by 1wx(1), and in one case by a vacat. SWN only occurs at 
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what is clearly the beginning of a new prohibition. If we presume 
the converse, i.e., that each new prohibition is marked only by wx 
(or by a vacat), then the following division emerges. 


1QS 4QS 


1. Against entering the waters to 1. Against touching the purity of 
touch the purity of the people of the people of holiness, and that 
holiness “he” not eat with “him” 


2. Against joining with “him” in 
his work/property or wealth 


3. Against the people of the 3. Against the people of the 
community heeding “them” in a community heeding “them” in a 
matter of law or judgment matter of law or judgment 


> 


2,4, 5. Against joining with “him’ 
in his wealth or work/property, and 
Against the people of holiness 
eating or accepting anything from 
“their” property, and against 
relying on the worthless deeds of 
those outside his covenant 


4,5. Against eating, drinking, or 
accepting anything from “their” 
wealth, except with payment, and 
against any “holy person” relying 
on the worthless deeds of those 
outside his covenant 


On this division, in 4QS the second and fourth prohibition are one. 
In this light, the notion that Isa 2:22 was introduced by 1QS to support 
these prohibitions at least in part because it, like Lev 22:16, refers to 
guilt, becomes even more plausible. 

The continuity between the fourth and fifth prohibitions raises 
another question about the relationship between 1QS and 4QS. The 
action addressed by the fifth prohibition involves relying (jyw"). The 
verse that immediately follows Isa 2:22, namely, Isa 3:1, speaks of 
God removing from Jerusalem and Judah all sources of reliance (jyw 
miyw), first and foremost the “reliance of bread” (an> yyw) and 
“the reliance of water” (mn ywn). The progression in 1QS from 
Isa 2:22 to talk of reliance thus echoes the canonical progression from 
Isa 2:22 to Isa 3:1. The references to eating and drinking in the fourth 
prohibition of 1QS may also be taken to echo the references in Isa 3:1 
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to bread and water. Forms of the verb 7yw are not rare in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls—nineteen occurrences are listed in Abegg’s concordance—but 
they typically refer to reliance upon God, and with one non-analogous 
exception, do not otherwise occur in contexts involving the relation- 
ship between the sect and outsiders. (25) The atypical usage of 5% in 
the fifth prohibition thus supports an allusion to Isa 3:1. 

The verb of reliance occurs in 4QS as well, in the same context. 
If the co-occurrence of Isa 2:22 and the reference to reliance in 1QS 
is not a coincidence, then, on the still unsettled question of the relative 
priority of 1QS and 4QS, it supports the priority of the 1QS version 
with reference to the presence of prooftexts in the prohibition list. (26) 
In another respect, namely, the order of the prohibitions, I have sug- 
gested that Isa 2:22, read as containing a reference to guilt, supports 
the priority of 4QS, which lists the second and fourth prohibitions 
in succession. Thus 1QS would represent the earlier version in one 
respect (the presence of prooftexts in the prohibition list), and the later 
version in another (the consecutive occurrence of the second and 
fourth prohibitions). 
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(25) See 4Q166 (4QpHos) II 3. 

(26) On the question of priority with respect to 1QS V 13-20, see most recently 
Lucas, “Scripture Citations.” Lucas argues against the considerations advanced by 
Sarianna Metso for the priority of the 4QS version, then introduces his own argument 
for the same position. I find the first part of the article more persuasive than the second. 


RE-READING HABAKKUK 2:4B: 
LEMMA AND INTERPRETATION IN 
IQPHAB VII 17-VIII 3 


The Traditional View 


VEN though the lemma has not been preserved, it stands beyond 

doubt that 1QpHab VIII 1-3 contains an interpretation — intro- 

duced by the characteristic formula Yy MwP in line 1 — of 
Hab 2:4b. (1) 1QpHab VI 17—VIII 3 read as follows: 


Sx dhe SUR mim maa mina wy i by nwa [Pr innar p] 
PISA 12 ONIN) avay Nay. DOWN man 


[And the righteous one shall live through his faith” (2) (Hab 2:4b).] Its 
interpretation concerns all the doers of the Law in the House of Jacob, 


(1) The preceding (Hab 2:4a) and following (Hab 2:5) lemmata have been (par- 
tially) preserved, leading all editors of 1QpHab to reconstruct Hab 2:4b in 1QpHab VII 17. 
See Maurya P. Horgan, Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books (CBQMS 8; 
Washington, DC: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979), 17; Florentino 
Garcia Martinez and Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition 
(2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1997—1998), 1:16; Maurya P. Horgan, “Habakkuk Pesher,” in 
Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related Documents (ed. James H. Charlesworth, 
Henry W. Rietz, Casey D. Elledge, and Lidija Novakovic; PTSDSSP 6B: Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 157-85 (172). 

(2) For now, I follow the most common translation of the verse. Below, I shall 
argue that Hab 2:4b was probably not — or not exclusively — read in this way by the 
Qumran commentator. 

Note that the noun 73798 usually means ‘faithfulness’ rather than ‘faith.’ Yet, 
in these lines, the term does seem to connote ‘faith’; see William H. Brownlee, The 
Midrash Pesher of Habakkuk (SBLMS 24; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979), 
128-29. I therefore translate accordingly. The argument developed below does, how- 
ever, not depend on this understanding of AMAR, and translating it with ‘faithfulness’ 
or ‘loyalty’ (so Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar, DSSSE, 1:17) may work equally 
well. 
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whom God shall save from the House of Judgment on account of their 
toil and their faith in the Teacher of Righteousness. (3) 


The connection between the lemma and its interpretation seems straight- 
forward: in3178 from Hab 2:4b is mirrored by Aam» in the inter- 
pretation, (4) and the idea of ‘living,’ expressed by the verb mn in 
the lemma, is understood as “being saved by God from the house of 
judgment’ (bbw»n man YN ox) in the interpretation. Most scholars 
would furthermore hold that ‘the righteous one’ (7°78) from Hab 2:4b 
is identified with ‘all the doers of the law in the house of Judah’ (15 
TT mi ANF wry) in the interpretation. This view is expressed for 
instance by William Brownlee, who suggests that the singular ?°78 in 
the lemma should be read as a collective, just as some of the singulars 
in Hab 1: 


The Biblical text of the first chapter is full of singulars which are col- 
lectives for the Chaldeans, which are naturally rendered as plurals in 
English. The present singulars (“The righteous [one] through his faith 
will live”) are generic and are correctly interpreted by plurals in the 
commentary. (5) 


This ‘interpretation by plurals in the commentary’ to which Brownlee 
refers entails the equation of ‘the rigtheous one’ with ‘the doers of the 
Torah’: ‘All the doers of the Law in the house of Judah” identifies 
the “righteous” of Hab 2:4.’ (6) 

Brownlee’s study provides the most thorough discussion of what 
has become the traditional understanding of the relationship between 
lemma and interpretation in 1QpHab VI 17-VII 3. Many subsequent 
studies on 1QpHab take up Brownlee’s view. Bilhah Nitzan, for 
instance, states with regard to 1QpHab VIII 1: ‘the “righteous” men- 
tioned in Hab 2:4b (“and the righteous one shall live through his 
faith”) is interpreted with regard to the sectarians upholding its regu- 
lations [...].’ (7) Likewise, in his study on the reception of Hab 2:4 
in Early Judaism and Christianity, Stephen Hultgren asserts that 


(3) References to the Qumran material are according to Garcia Martinez and 
Tigchelaar, DSSSE. Translations are my own. 

(4) There has been some discussion on how to vocalise aniax. See, e.g., Brownlee, 
Midrash Pesher, 128; Gary Rendsburg, “The Nature of Qumran Hebrew as Revealed 
through Pesher Habakkuk,” in Proceedings of the Sixth International Symposium on 
the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira (ed. Pierre J.P. Van Hecke and 
Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar; Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

(5) Midrash Pesher, 126. 

(6) Midrash Pesher, 126. 

(7) The Pesher Habakkuk Scroll (Jerusalem: Bialik, 1986), 175 [Hebrew]. The 
English translation is mine. 
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‘1QpHab VIII,1 interprets the “righteous one” of Hab 2:4 with refer- 
ence to “all observing the Law (A717 wy 5) in the House of Judah” 
(cf. VII,11).’ (8) These two examples sufficiently illustrate the com- 
munis opinio that the correspondence between lemma and interpreta- 
tion in 1QpHab VII 17—VIII 3 depends on the identification of ‘the 
righteous one’ in the lemma with ‘all the doers of the Torah’ in the 
interpretation. 


An Alternative 


The scholarly consensus outlined in the preceding paragraph implies 
that the Pesher commentator understood Hab 2:4b in much the same 
way as the Masoretic Text of this verse is commonly understood. (9) 
The MT of this verse reads mp inMAN2 PTS), which — as we have 


seen — is usually translated as: ‘and the righteous one shall live through 
his faith.’ (10) Most commentators understand ‘the righteous one’ to be 


faith of the righteous one is not expressed. This understanding of the MT 
of Hab 2:4b informs the traditional understanding of its interpretation in 
1QpHab VII 17—VIII 3: just as ‘the righteous one’ shall live through his 
faith, so ‘all the doers of the Torah’ shall live — that is, be saved from 
judgment — through theirs. (12) However, a notable difference between 
the lemma and its interpretation is the fact that the lemma — understood 
in the sense outlined above — does not indicate the object of the faith 
of the righteous one, whilst the interpretation does: the ‘doers of the 
Torah’ are explicitly stated to have faith in the Teacher of Righteousness 
(PTSA ANNA ONIN). 


(8) Stephen Hultgren, Habakkuk 2:4 in Early Judaism, in Hebrews, and in Paul 
(CahRB 77; Paris: Gabalda, 2011), 14. 

(9) For this understanding of the Masoretic Text of Hab 2:4b, see, e.g., Adam 
S. Van der Woude, Habakuk Zefanja (POT; Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1978), 36-38; Wilhelm 
Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja (KAT 13/3; Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 
1975), 216; Ralph L. Smith, Micah-Malachi (WBC 32; Waco, Tex.: Word, 1984), 
107 (assuming that the p*73 is the prophet Habakkuk himself); Tremper Longman III, 
“Habakkuk,” in The Minor Prophets: An Exegetical and Expository Commentary 
(ed. Thomas E. McComiskey; 2 vols.; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1993), 831-96 
(860-61). 

(10) Cf. note 2 above. 

(11) J.J.M. Roberts, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah: A Commentary (OTL; 
Louisville, Ky.: Westminster/John Knox, 1991), 111 has the suffix refer back to the 
vision in Hab 2:3. 

(12) The idea that p*73 should be taken as a collective in Hab 2:4b is also found 
with Van der Woude, Habakuk, 38. 
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We may, thus, wonder whence the Teacher of Righteousness 
appears in the interpretation of Hab 2:4b. Is he just an addition 
included by the Pesher commentator so as to express his concerns 
with the community of which he was part? (13) Or can the mention 
of the Teacher in 1QpHab VIII 3 somehow be related to the way in 
which Hab 2:4b was read by the commentator? In other words: does 
the reference to the Teacher in this line have a basis in Scripture or 
not? At this point, it is worthwhile to refer to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Study Edition, where Hab 2:4b is translated as: ‘but the righteous 
man will live because of their loyalty to him.’ (14) In this translation, 
the p°7s is still considered to be the subject of the verb ‘to live’ and 
treated as a collective. (15) At the same time, Garcia Martinez and 
Tigchelaar do not take the suffix in 1NMAR3 as a possessive, but as an 
object suffix. (16) If we assume that the Qumran commentator read 
Hab 2:4b as suggested by the editors of the Study Edition, the refer- 
ence to the Teacher in the interpretation of this verse indeed has a 
scriptural basis in the object suffix attached to 1n12R2. (17) 

It is possible, however, to go one step further. After all, all explana- 
tions of Hab 2:4b and its interpretation in 1QpHab VIII 1-3 offered so 
far fail to take into account one particular feature of 1QpHab, namely, 
its systematic identification of ‘righteous men’ (p°*73) in scriptural lem- 
mata with the Teacher of Righteousness. This exegetical tendency can 
be illustrated by referring to the interpretation of the two other verses 
in the book of Habakkuk where the term p*73 occurs: Hab 1:4 and 
1:13. To start with the second one: in the interpretation of Hab 1:13 
in 1QpHab V 8-12, ‘the wicked one’ (yw) in the scriptural base 
text is equated with ‘the Man of the Lie’ (3197 w°x) in the interpre- 
tation, whilst ‘the righteous one’ in the lemma is identified with the 
Teacher of Rigtheousness. (18) This identification in turn illuminates 
the way in which Hab 1:4 is interpreted in 1QpHab I 12-14. Despite 


(13) Even if this is the case, the Teacher may have some kind of scriptural basis 
when it is assumed that the act of ‘believing’ or ‘having faith’ always implies two 
parties, i.e., one party that has faith in the other one. In that sense, the reference to the 
Teacher may be understood as an explication of the idea, implicit in the lemma, of a 
party that is believed in. 

(14) DSSSE, 1:17. 

(15) As can be gathered from the plural possessive pronoun in ‘their loyalty.’ 

(16) On the ambiguity of suffixes with participles, infinitives, and verbal nouns, 
see JM $$ 65-66. 

(17) It has been suggested that the reading of LXX also reflects an understand- 
ing of the suffix as an object suffix: Êk miotedc uov can be translated either as “durch 
den Glauben an mich” or “durch meine Treue.” See Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — 
Habakuk — Zephanja, 213, but cf. Longman, “Habakkuk,” 860-61. 

(18) Cf. Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 91-95. 
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the fragmentary preservation of these lines, it is clear from the use of 
the pronoun N17 that P7837 777 is here identified with an element 
from the base text. On the basis of the interpretation of Hab 1:13 in 
1QpHab V 8-12, it can safely be assumed that in 1QpHab I 12-14, 
too, it is ‘the righteous one’ in the lemma which was equated with 
the Teacher. (19) These examples go to show that there is a strong 
connection between the term p*73 in the book of Habakkuk and refer- 
ences to the Teacher of Righteousness in 1QpHab. (20) As both terms 
feature in 1QpHab VI 17-VII 3, one may wonder if, here too, they 
can be understood as being equated. 

To my mind, this is indeed possible if, apart from understanding 
Sn as exhibiting an object rather than a possessive suffix, we take 


into account one other feature of the Hebrew language. This concerns 
the verbal form mn’, which — in its unvocalised form — does not 
necessarily point to a Qal, but can also reflect a Piel or a Hiphil of the 
root mn. Both binyanim are attested in Biblical Hebrew: the Hiphil 
occurs 23 times, the Piel is found 57 times, of which once in the book 
of Habakkuk (3:2). Both binyanim mean ‘to preserve alive’ or ‘to give 
life.’ (21) If we take together these two suggestions — that 7° was 
read a Piel or Hiphil and ÿnñR2 as exhibiting an object suffix — it 


can reasonably be suggested that the Qumran commentator understood 
Hab 2:4b to mean: ‘and the righteous shall give life through faith in 
him.’ In the interpretation, the verse is consequently read as referring 
to the Teacher of Righteousness — equated with ‘the righteous one’ 
from the lemma — giving life to ‘all the doers of the Torah in the 
House of Judah’ through the faith they have in him. Hence, the refer- 
ence to the Teacher in 1QpHab VIII 1-3 has its scriptural basis in 
‘the righteous one’ in Hab 2:4b. The ‘doers of the Torah,’ which in the 
traditional view are taken as the counterpart of ‘the righteous one’ from 
the lemma, should be considered an explication of the idea, implicit in 
the base text, of a group of believers having faith in ‘the righteous 
one.’ (22) Alternatively, it can be surmised that the interpretation of 
Hab 2:4b in 1QpHab VIII 1-3 is based on a double reading of this 


(19) This is also the opinion of Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 45-50. Note that 
Hab 1:4 and Hab 1:13 both describe a clash between a wicked and a righteous individual. 

(20) The same connection probably underlies the interpretation of Ps 37:25-26 
in 4Q171 1-10 iii 17-20. 

(21) Cf. the usual dictionaries. 

(22) In other words, the phrase an n°22 ANNA wry MD has no direct, but per- 
haps an indirect scriptural basis. Cf. n. 13 above. Cf. also 1QpHab V 9-14, where ‘the 
doers of the Torah’ (aminn °wiy) are not directly equated with an element from the 
lemma either, but may represent a group implied in the lemma, namely, the addressees 
of the imperative 737. 
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verse, one reading reflecting its more traditional understanding (equating 
‘the righteous one’ with ‘all the doers of the Torah’ and taking them 
as the subject of the intransitive verb ‘to live’) and one reading reflect- 
ing the understanding of the verse suggested above. (23) 


Conclusion 


In this contribution, I have attempted to offer an alternative 
understanding of the way in which Hab 2:4b was read and interpreted 
in 1QpHab VII 17—VHI 3. To my mind, it can reasonably be assumed 
that the Pesher commentator understood Hab 2:4b to mean: ‘the right- 
eous shall give life through faith in him.’ Consequently, he identified 
the ‘righteous’ (?*73) from the lemma with the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness (p 787 171%), just as he does elsewhere in 1QpHab. There is no 
way of knowing whether this understanding of Hab 2:4b by the Pesher 
commentator was ‘exegetical’ in nature or not. That is to say, just as 
scholars have wondered whether textual variants in the Pesharim are 
genuine variants reflecting the plurality of text-forms in this early 
period of scriptural transmission or exegetical variants created by the 
Qumran commentator so as to have the text correspond with what he 
wished it to mean, so one could wonder whether the commentator’s 
understanding of Hab 2:4b as suggested in this contribution reflects 
the semantic plurality of Scripture or the exegetical interests of the 
commentator. (24) It seems best not to draw too sharp a line between 
these two possibilities; in any case, deciding on the issue is very hard. 
This notwithstanding, the reading of Hab 2:4b by the Pesher com- 
mentator suggested here can be seen as a corrective to earlier treat- 
ments of 1QpHab VII 17—VIII 3, which seem to have depended on 
the Masoretic understanding of Hab 2:4b to too large a degree. 
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(23) Cf. 1QpHab IV 9, where no less than three different readings of the verb 
aw% (Hab 1:11) seem to be reflected in the interpretation of this verse. See Brownlee, 
Pesher Habakkuk, 81. 

(24) Some discussion on the presence or absence of exegetical variants in the 
Qumran commentaries can be found in, e.g., George J. Brooke, “The Biblical Texts 
in the Qumran Commentaries: Scribal Errors or Exegetical Variants?” in Early Jewish 
and Christian Exegesis: Studies in Memory of William Hugh Brownlee (ed. Craig 
A. Evans and William F. Stinespring; Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars, 1987), 85-100; Moshe 
J. Bernstein, “4Q252 i 2: 0y? ota ony NT N°: Biblical Text or Biblical Interpre- 
tation?” RevQ 16/3 (1994): 421-27; Timothy H. Lim, “Biblical Quotations in the 
Pesharim and the Text of the Bible: Methodological Considerations,” in The Bible as 
Book: The Hebrew Bible and the Judaean Desert Discoveries (ed. Edward D. Herbert 
and Emanuel Tov; London: British Library, 2002), 71-79. 
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Sidnie White Crawford, Rewriting Scripture in Second Temple Times, 
Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2008. ISBN: 978-0-8028-4740-9. 
Pp. 172. $ 16.00. 


The last couple of years the topic of rewritten Bible or rewritten Scrip- 
ture in early Judaism has enjoyed great interest. Sidnie White Crawford has 
written a well-argued and illuminating book on this subject. The book is well 
suited as an introduction into this matter for students and interested non- 
specialists alike. White Crawford has selected six texts that illustrate the dif- 
ferent ways in which the text of the Hebrew Bible was transmitted and inter- 
preted in the Second Temple period: the text of the Pentateuch at Qumran, 
4QReworked Pentateuch, Jubilees, the Temple Scroll, the Genesis Apocry- 
phon and 4QCommentary on Genesis A. 

In her introduction White Crawford explains that the evidence for the 
second half of the Second Temple period indicates that two phenomena were 
closely related because of the scribes that performed both activities, namely: 
the transmission or handing on of what became known later as the “Bible” 
or the “biblical” text, on the one hand, and the methods used to interpret it 
for a contemporary audience, on the other hand. However, prior to the second 
century C.E. the text of the Hebrew Bible was not fixed, but more fluid. The 
two scribal activities were thus not neatly separated but two sides of the same 
scribal coin. The textual transmission of ancestral tradition was subject to 
scribal intervention for exegetical purposes, making the text of Scripture 
adaptable and relevant to the contemporary situation. 

But if the actual wording of sacred texts was not yet fixed, how can it 
be characterized as “rewritten,” White Crawford asks? In other words, is 
there a clear-cut distinction to be drawn between biblical and rewritten Bible 
texts? White Crawford does not give a straightforward answer, and under- 
standably so. First, she uses a historical perspective to argue against the exist- 
ence of a fixed Bible or canon in the second half of the Second Temple 
period. Yet, she insists that there was “a generally accepted body of sacred 
literature that was considered by Jews to be uniquely authoritative, ancient in 
origin, and binding on the community for doctrine and practice” (6). Instead 
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of “Bible” or “canon,” “Scripture(s)” and “scriptural” are used to refer to 
these sacred texts, which would have been uniquely authoritative. The use of 
different terms may signal awareness of the anachronism involved in using 
“Bible” or “canon,” but it does not yet solve the issue of determining which 
texts exactly were uniquely authoritative, for whom and how generally 
accepted this was. Second, how does one determine the authoritative status 
of religious texts in Judaism during the Second Temple period? This is an 
even more difficult issue. White Crawford gives four criteria, some or all of 
which a work should meet to be identified as Scripture for a particular com- 
munity: 1. It is quoted or alluded to as having special authority; 2. It is the 
subject of a commentary; 3. It claims for itself divine authority; 4. It is 
preserved in a large number of copies (applies only to Qumran and is the 
weakest of the four; this also highlights the limits of what our evidence will 
allow us to answer in a Satisfactory manner). 

A difficulty remains, however, if we reflect on the issue of authoritative 
status and the distinction between the scriptural texts that are rewritten and 
the rewritten Scripture texts: “a salient characteristic of many of the works 
we would place in the category Rewritten Scripture is the claim to divine 
authority and therefore scriptural status” (12). White Crawford, therefore, 
broadens her definition: the “Rewritten Scriptures constitute a category or 
group of texts which are characterized by a close adherence to a recognizable 
and already authoritative base text (narrative or legal) and a recognizable 
degree of scribal intervention into that base text for the purpose of exegesis. 
Further, the rewritten scriptural text will often ... make a claim to authority 
of revealed Scripture, the same authority as its base text. The receiving com- 
munity will not necessarily accept such a claim” (12-13). 

The result is that we have a broad spectrum of texts that form a gliding 
scale of different degrees of rewriting. The distinction between the biblical 
texts that are rewritten and the rewritten Bible texts cannot always be clearly 
made, especially at the one end of the spectrum where we find the protorab- 
binic texts of the Torah and the pre-Samaritan group. These texts are dis- 
cussed in the first chapter of the book. White Crawford shows how exegesis 
is accomplished through harmonization by manipulating the existing base text 
only and not utilizing anything from outside the existing base text. The next 
point on the gliding scale is exemplified by those texts that do use outside 
material, but without the intention thereby of creating a new composition. 
This is shown by a discussion of the 4QReworked Pentateuch texts in the 
third chapter. The third point on the spectrum are texts in which the “scribal 
manipulation of the base text is so extensive that a recognizably new work is 
created” (14), a new composition that claims for itself the same divine author- 
ity as its base text. This third step is exemplified by Jubilees and the Temple 
Scroll, which are discussed in chapters four and five. Finally, at the far end 
of the spectrum, White Crawford places texts that have a recognizable base 
text, which they rework using many of the techniques of innerscriptural exe- 
gesis, but that do not claim the same authority for themselves. Translations 
may be among this category of texts and in the sixth chapter the Genesis 
Apocryphon is discussed. White Crawford ends her book in chapter seven 
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with 4QCommentary on Genesis A, which “signals a transition away from 
the old interpretative method of rewriting within a scriptural base text to this 
fixed text, ‘lemma plus commentary’ style of interpretation which became 
characteristic of rabbinic Judaism and early Christianity” (14). Unfortunately, 
White Crawford decided to leave the category of parabiblical texts out. The 
old interpretative method may have given way to a “lemma plus commen- 
tary” style of interpretation, but the production and transmission of parabib- 
lical and pseudepigraphical texts continued to flourish. This may suggest a 
different understanding of the authoritative status of various kinds of writings, 
the relationships between them and their acceptance or rejection by different 
religious communities in various historical contexts. 

For the late Second Temple period White Crawford also identifies the 
scribes who transmit and interpret scriptural texts as belonging to a priestly- 
levitical exegetical tradition. She also identifies this with the Essene move- 
ment, but this is not readily evident. The historical identifications are not the 
most persuasive part of the book, its description of the literary phenomena, 
however, are very good and lucid. 


Mladen Popovic 


Jean-Sébastien Rey, 4Q/nstruction : sagesse et eschatologie, (STDJ 81 ; 
Leiden. Boston : Brill, 2009), 16 x 24,5, xxii + 398 p. et 
XIII Planches, € 129-$ US 199, ISBN 978 90 04 17268 5. 


Le nombre de copies de 4Q/nstruction datées de la deuxième moitié du 
1% s. av. J.-C. à la 1° moitié du 1* s. de notre ère témoignent de l’importance 
de cette composition pour la Communauté de Qumrân. Les éditeurs et les 
auteurs ne s’accordent pas sur son origine ni sur sa datation, bien que la 
plupart semblent en faire une composition pré-qumranienne, proche de ou 
comparable à la Sagesse de Ben Sira. Rey a retenu pour sa thèse de doctorat 
en cotutelle entre la Faculté de Théologie Catholique de l’Université Marc 
Bloch de Strasbourg et l’Université Catholique de Leuven l’étude de passages 
sapientiaux et ceux en lien avec le jugement eschatologique et les parallèles 
du livre de Ben Sira. La recherche se présente en trois parties : 1) les carac- 
téristiques linguistiques, 2) les péricopes sapientielles, et 3) les fragments 
eschatologiques. Une telle étude demandait de relire très attentivement les 
fragments manuscrits et d’en vérifier les lectures pour une meilleure intelli- 
gence du texte, travail commencé à l’École Biblique. En cela, J.-S. Rey a fait 
preuve de rigueur et de méthode, et l’approche des textes s’en est trouvé 
d’autant renouvelée et enrichie. 

L’examen des caractéristiques linguistiques de l’Instruction vise à situer 
la langue dans son contexte, celui de l’hébreu tardif connu par Ben Sira. Pour 
ce faire, Rey a retenu l’expression wpn YN suivi de JÐ, la particule n> au 
sens de JÐ et le pronom suffixe pour le réfléchi, ainsi que des particularités 
lexicales, propres à ces deux auteurs. Il note aussi des citations en 7ỌQH et de 
nombreux rapprochements lexicographiques et thématiques avec des Hymnes 
et avec 1QS qui supposent un même milieu culturel. Il en tire une première 
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conclusion : |’Jnstruction doit être plus ou moins contemporaine de Ben 
Sira et antérieure à la rédaction de /QS et de /QH ; de sérieuses similitudes 
lexicales montrent qu’elles sont, toutes les trois, issues d’un méme cercle. 
Je note aussi que l’absence du tétragramme et d’Elohim par exemple font 
pencher, à mon avis, pour une datation post-maccabéenne. Cette première 
partie comprend une annexe où sont étudiés 32 lexèmes uniques, rares ou 
typiques de l’Instruction. Je relève là encore que 77 a une fois le sens de 
« communauté », pas nécessairement qumranienne, en 4Q417 2 i 17 (p. 35 
et 51). 

La deuxième partie, consacrée à des passages sapientiels, étudie cinq 
péricopes traitant de la pauvreté, un des thèmes centraux de la littérature 
sapientielle du Proche Orient ancien (p. 41-135). L’Instruction en prend le 
contre-pied en ne donnant pas de conseils sur le comportement envers le 
pauvre, mais en s’adressant à lui directement, comment vivre dignement et 
saintement dans son indigence. Pour chaque péricope (avec ses parallèles des 
diverses copies), Rey donne sa lecture dûment commentée, la traduction avec 
son commentaire, et la structure du passage avec un commentaire. En plus de 
bonnes observations, en 4Q417 2 i 7-28, plutôt qu’un vacat, 1. 22, lire, me 
semble-t-il, pour l’espace [NWN 79]. Et aux Il. 12-15, je traduirai de préférence 
comme je lui avais proposé : « Sois un avocat pour ton intérêt, mais [sans 
compromis (?)] pour tes perversions. Pronon[ce] tes jugements comme un 
juste souverain, ne tire pas [vengeance de ceux qui tJe [haïssent], “et ne passe 
pas sur tes [fau]tes. Sois comme un homme humble lorsque tu défends 
[ta] cause [et la correction/discipline] ‘accepte » (de préférence à nni, 
voir p. 49 et 57s). Pour des corrections et des lectures complémentaires en 
4Q416 2 iii 15-21-iv et en 4Q415 2 ii, 9 et 11 et parallèles, des passages mal 
conservés et difficiles, je renvoie 4 mon étude « Family Relationships in 
4QInstruction » dans Family and Kinship in the Deuterocanonical and Cognate 
literature, A. Passaro ed. (à paraître), où je propose un certain nombre de 
changements. Cette lecture de passages sapientiels touchant a la pauvreté, aux 
prêts et emprunts, à l’agriculture, qui demandent de concilier une certaine 
érudition et la pauvreté financière collective trouve « la réponse la plus simple 
et la plus cohérente dans la communauté essénienne comme destinataire de 
l’ouvrage » (p. 133), voilà qui précise la conclusion de la première partie. 
Ainsi le pauvre qui pratique la sagesse en sachant distinguer le bien du mal 
est assuré de la béatitude post-mortem comme rétribution eshatologique. 

Les chapitres cinq et six étudient respectivement les passages concer- 
nant les rapports mari et femme et l’honneur dû aux parents, des sujets 
importants de 4Q/nstruction. A la suite de livres bibliques, le mariage est 
désigné par le mot n°3 « alliance » en référence à celle établie entre Dieu 
et son peuple ; c’est pourquoi |’/nstruction est opposée au divorce, comme 
infidélité à « l’ alliance sainte », mais elle insiste sur l’unité du couple 
comme il en est du récit de la création. L’épouse doit être soumise à son 
mari, qui, à son tour, doit en prendre soin comme le « réceptacle *¥> de son 
sein », ainsi que des enfants qu’elle lui donnera. Cela dit, cette composition 
ne peut être utilisée pour justifier la présence des femmes à Qumrân, ni contre 
une attribution essénienne : le milieu sociologique est différent de celui de 
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la Régle de la Communauté (p. 181). Dans les manuscrits, ce sujet est pré- 
cédé par quelques lignes traitant du respect dû aux parents, le cinquième 
commandement, passage qui est comparé à celui de Si 3,1-16. L’honneur dû 
aux parents est le reflet de celui envers Dieu, Seigneur et Pére, et il engendre 
longue vie et bonheur, car ils t’ont donné la vie et ils t’ont instruit du « mys- 
tère de l’existence » ; aussi tu dois les servir. A la différence de Ben Sira 
qui est davantage centré sur un bonheur terrestre, l’/nstruction est plus orien- 
tée vers l’eschatologie. 

La troisième partie traite de cosmologie et eschatologie, en étudiant 
trois principaux passages 4Q416 1 et //, 4Q418 69 ii + 60 et //, 4Q418 126 ii 
1-10 + 122 ii, et en essayant de les situer dans une tradition littéraire source. 
Le premier passage décrit le cosmos bien ordonné et le jugement eschatolo- 
gique avec la destruction de l’impiété et la gloire réservée aux justes, « les 
fils fidèles ». Le deuxième est de structure proche (1) : alors que le cosmos 
ne s’écarte pas des commandements divins, le jugement eschatologique pro- 
voquera la destruction éternelle des impies dans la fosse mais les justes 
fidèles qui se sont fatigués pour la connaissance, se réveilleront pour la vie 
éternelle dans la gloire. L'opposition de deux catégories est d’ordre stricte- 
ment éthique et non ontologique qui supposerait une prédestination au salut 
dans la communauté. Le troisième texte 4Q418 126 ii 1-10 + 122 ii très 
lacunaire est de facture comparable : après une section cosmologique, le 
jugement décrit la rétribution-emprisonnement des impies au shéol et la 
récompense des justes-pauvres qui relèveront la tête dans la gloire éternelle 
et une paix perpétuelle. Ces passages se situent dans la ligne en particulier 
de Si 16,24-17,14, 1 Hénoch 2-5, 1QS IN 13-IV 26 avec une proximité de 
vocabulaire avec ce dernier. Le contexte exhortatif montre que l’iniquité de 
l’homme vient de la voie choisie, de sa désobéissance au dessein divin de la 
création, alors que le cosmos obéit fidèlement. 

Un dernier chapitre s’intéresse plus particulièrement à ces deux caté- 
gories opposées en étudiant deux autres passages 4Q417 1 i et 4Q418 81: 
révèlent-ils un dualisme ontologique comme l’estime J.J. Collins, ou éthique ? 
L'opposition « peuple spirituel » et « esprit charnel » porte essentiellement 
sur la méditation du « mystère de l’existence » à la base du discernement du 
bien et du mal par le premier, méditation qui le délivrera au jour du jugement, 
ses œuvres étant gravées dans le livre mémorial, alors que le second qui suit 
la voie de folie, n’y accorde aucune importance et recevra sa rétribution, son 
anéantissement au jugement. On retrouve le même développement dualiste 
dans des terminologies similaires dans l’nstruction sur les deux esprits de 


(1) Sur ces deux passages, voir E. Puech, « Apports des manuscrits de Qumrân 
à la croyance à la résurrection dans le judaïsme ancien », dans Qoumrân et le juda- 
isme du tournant de notre ère. Actes de la Table Ronde, Collège de France, 16 
novembre 2004, sous la direction d’A. Lemaire et S.C. Mimouni (Collection de la 
Revue des Etudes juives ; Paris-Loivain-Dudley, MA : 2006) 81-110, p. 87-94, et 
E. Puech, « Les fragments eschatologiques de 4Q/nstruction (4Q416 1 et 4Q418 69 ii, 
81-81a, 127), RQ 85 (2005) 89-119, où sont apportés quelques compléments et étudiés 
d’autres passages. 
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1QS Il 13-IV 26 et plusieurs Hymnes de 1QH qui semblent confirmer une 
suggestion de A. Lange que ces passages émaneraient d’un méme cercle 
(p. 303). 4Q418 81 (2) poursuit cette réflexion en soulignant le motif de la 
séparation par l’élection divine du premier-né qui a reçu son héritage, et a 
pour devoir d’être saint pour Dieu, en persévérant dans la quête de la sagesse 
et la séparation du mal. La dualité éthique exige que chaque homme, même 
élu, choisisse entre le bien et le mal. 

Malgré des liens avec Ben Sira, l’Instruction qui est citée en 1QH et qui 
a de nombreuses affinités linguistiques et théologiques avec 20H et 10S, 
devrait être une composition antérieure. Elle a aussi des parallèles halakhiques 
avec CD et RT. Tous ces rapprochements invitent à la considérer comme 
une composition « d’origine essénienne, mais non qumranienne » (p. 335-36). 
Et elle ne s’adresse pas au même destinataire que Ben Sira : richesse vs 
pauvreté, et bonheur terrestre vs bonheur eschatologique. La méditation du 
mystère de l’existence conduit à discerner entre le bien et le mal, et à se 
comporter dans la voie juste en vue du salut éternel, la résurrection des justes 
qui se réveilleront au jugement (p. 338). Mais dans le prolongement de la 
théologie des deux voies de Deutéronome, des Psaumes, ..., l’/nstruction me 
paraît certainement « liée au concept théologique de la tradition d’Israél », et 
dépendre des livres de la Tôrah qu’elle connaît manifestement, contrairement 
à la conclusion de Rey (p. 339). Et l’universalisme ne me paraît pas aussi 
prononcé qu’il veut le souligner. 

L’/nstruction est indiscutablement plus proche de compositions essé- 
niennes que de Ben Sira, bien que /QS III 13-IV 26 présente une théologie 
plus avancée que l’Instruction. L’eschatologie de l’Intruction avec l’anéan- 
tissement des impies au Shéol, à la Fosse éternelle alors que s’éveilleront les 
justes pour entrer dans la vie éternelle en compagnie des anges, est aussi celle 
de plusieurs passages de manuscrits qumrano-esséniens, comme je l’ai montré 
ailleurs. Cette conclusion rejoint celle que suggèrent des parallèles précis avec 
la halakhah essénienne et le vocabulaire spécifique de ces textes, l’absence 
du tétragramme, etc. La tendance actuelle de la recherche (Vermès, Kister, 
Dimant, Adams, ..., Puech) est d’abaisser la date de sa composition dans la 
deuxième moitié du 2° s., et de l’attribuer, avec Rey, au mouvement essénien 
qui comptait aussi des groupes de fidèles mariés, certainement des pauvres et 
des instruits qui méditaient sur le mystère de l’existence. 

En reprenant l’étude de 4Q/nstruction à partir des fragments eux-mêmes, 
ce livre méthodique et clair a utilement contribué à mieux comprendre cer- 
tains passages importants et à les situer dans un courant juif palestinien des 


(2) En RQ 85 (2005), p. 108-18, j'avais retenu une division syntaxique sensible- 
ment différente que demande, à mon sens, la structure du passage, les restaurations en 
soulignent la composition. Comme on doit lire un lamed sur le fragment de gauche, 1. 5, 
mais ignoré de l’a., la lecture Israël paraît s’imposer, à moins de répéter b[kw/ bny tb]l 
qui ne fait guère sens ici ; ce qui demanderait de nuancer l’affirmation de l’absence 
surprenante de mention d'Israël, objet de l’élection, p. 320-24. Le mot est présent en 
4Q417 24 1, mais fragment que les éditeurs considèrent comme d’appartenance dou- 
teuse à ce manuscrit. 
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derniers siécles avant J.-C. ; et en les comparant a des paralléles de la Sagesse 
de Ben Sira, il en marque aussi toute la distance. Il est fortement recommandé 
au lecteur intéressé à ces aspects de la sagesse ‘populaire’. 


Émile PUECH 


Mathias Nygaard, Prayer in the Gospels: A Theological Exegesis of the 
Ideal Pray-er (Biblical Interpretation Series 114), Brill, Leiden — 
Boston 2012, pp. 283, ISBN 9789004231061, € 123,00. 


The monograph is the revised version of a doctoral thesis in the Faculty 
of Divinity in the University of Aberdeen. The author sets out to study not 
prayer in itself, but the ideal figure of the one who prays, the supplicant 
(i.e. the pray-er), as verified in the four canonical Gospels. The method 
employed is that of a Pragmatic Linguistics. After the Introduction, Nygaard 
examines the four canonical Gospels (in their canonical order) through a 
double analysis with the intention to highlight “[t]he construction of the ideal 
pray-er in the four Gospels [and t]he description of the ideal pray-er in the four 
Gospels” (p. 4). The author does not discuss the Neo-Testament vocabulary, 
rather he offers a definition of prayer: “Prayer is here seen as the verbal com- 
munication of a first person agent (plural or singular) which presents his or 
her, or someone else’s, situation before God, expecting an answer” (p. 6). 

Using the Pragmatic Linguistics, Nygaard dwells on identified strategies: 
“The ‘ideal prayer’ is constructed with a number of strategies that together 
elicit a response from the (implied) audience” (p. 24). The analysis of the 
canonical texts is done along the line of the narrative progression of the Gospels 
without necessarily going into any deep discussions but rather concentrating 
on the identified strategies in the texts. Having examined the theme of prayer 
in each of the different accounts, the author reveals a construction and descrip- 
tion of an ideal pray-er. The author proposes seven transverse questions: 
a) In all the Gospels, Jesus is portrayed as teaching on prayer. In Matthew, 
it is evident that prayer is the heart of the Sermon on the Mount of which the 
Our Father is the nucleus. This prayer also has a central role in Luke. b) The 
Gospels transmit meaningfully to the audience the true character of Jesus. But 
the paradigmatic aspects of Jesus’ character cannot be separated from his 
teachings. Jesus’ unique relationship to the Father is the basis on which all 
other relations are developed. c) The Gospels portray various ideals in most 
part from the Old Testament (psalmic language, fulfillment of the prophecy). 
d) The Gospels work with a certain level of pre-knowledge: they use various 
titles of Jesus, or irony, or symbolism. The narrative audience knows more 
than the characters on the account. e) The narratives employ a progression in 
the construction and presentation of an ideal pray-er. In Luke, the disciples are 
gradually inducted into Jesus’ form of piety. f) The texts employ various tools 
of characterization in their construction of a continuum of responses to Jesus 
and his work. Mark and John emphasize the frequent misunderstandings of the 
disciples. g) All the canonical Gospels draw on the logic of a basic eschato- 
logical outlook in their construction of an ideal supplicant. 
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The descriptive image of an ideal pray-er in the Gospels allows Nygaard 
to arrive at this conclusion: “a) prayer is a major way to respond to the Gos- 
pel in faith, b) prayer is offered on account of the salvific works of Jesus, 
c) prayers are to address God as ‘Father’, d) prayer is a sharing in God’s work, 
e) prayer is seen as a major part of the connection to the people of Israel and 
the Temple, f) prayer is an expression of incompleteness and dependence, 
and, finally, following from the previous point, g) prayer is an expression of 
the basic eschatological outlook” (p. 219). 

The synchronic method employed in the study allows the reader to have 
a fascinating intellectual excursus, and also succeeds above all, in underscor- 
ing the theological characteristic of each Gospel. Matthew is theocentric, Mark 
insists on repentance and faith, Luke on covenant and salvation, while John is 
focused on unity and glory. However, on the whole, it must be noted the lack 
of a panoramic vocabulary on prayer. This would have been most necessary 
at the beginning as a heuristic criterion to help identify the pericopes, to help 
distinguish between the different types of prayer, and to deepen understanding 
of the attitudes. The reference to the Old Testament and Hebraic tradition is 
only a sweeping glance (particularly, the Qumran) (pp. 19-21). A more serious 
research would have required a more profound investigation, especially, in the 
analysis of the allusions to prayers in the Old Testament, and in the Hebraic 
and Qumranic tradition. 


Matteo CRIMELLA 


